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Oward Evening,” painted by Ernest Fiene for the Maxwell House Coffee Collection 


Sends to 


Elementary Teachers Everywhere 


Sincere Wishes for 


A JOYOUS CHRISTMAS 


DECEMBER 1949 
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4 H ere in this Land of Enchantment you'll fihd individuality — springing from a 
curious combination of legend and custom, of the unbelievably old beside the very new. 
Its quaint mountain villages where Spanish is still the native tongue are untouched with the 
passing of time. Its picturesque Indian pueblos, where the throbbing rhythm of the tom-tom heralds the 
beginning of age-old ceremonial dances, are unchanged since the days of the conquering Conquistadores. 
You'll thrill to its romance and color... to its vast distances hemmed in only by timbered 
mountain ranges towering into turquoise skies. You'll long remember its many sites of scenic 
grandeur and historical interest, including eight National Monuments and Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park. And here, you'll discover 
why New Mexico is called The Land of Enchantment. 


Room 1231, State Capitol + Sante Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: () New booklet “Land of Enchontment,” 
©) Official Highway Mop, New Mexico “Recreation Map.” 


Once you have shared it, you'll never forget it! 


AND WE'LL SEND YOU OUR FREE MAPS AND BOOKLET PRONTO! 
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‘The Chinese Porcelain 


e& ep 


| that grew into 
a modern kitchen 


masterpiece 


4 
“eam Ji seems like just another day in the sleepy little village of Liu- 
Vien in the year 1000, during China’s great Sung dynasty. 


The younger Chang, artist in pottery, takes a pitcher from his 
firing oven—and it is a rare and exquisite thing of beauty. 


ee, It has a misty, bluish grey glaze—and is one of the first pieces to 


« ; 
mm) gain renown centuries later as “‘celadon.” 


For Chang has discovered how to finish off his pottery with glazes 
made out of minerals from crystalline rocks—and has presented 
the world with one of the earliest pieces of fine porcelain. 


* * * 


Bown through the centuries since then, man has kept working 
‘ 

on porcelain — not only on museum pieces but also on more 

useful things. 


In time it became tougher, longer-lasting, and was used to 
protect kitchen utensils. 
So over 25 years ago General Motors began to see that porce- 


lain would make an ideal finish for household refrigerators. 


And since GM has always sought to build extra value into all 
its products, engineers in GM’s Frigidaire Division were 
assigned to the problem. 


Their solution was a scientific, mass-production version of the 


GENERAL MOTORS 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC «+ OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY 
FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE+ GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL + DELCO + UNITED 


MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 





































way the younger Chang applied porcelain centuries ago on 
priceless pieces of art. 


Today, many Frigidaire appliances—electric refrigerator, 
electric range, automatic washing machine, and more—are 
beautified and protected by a porcelain coat of materials 
similar to those of Chang. 


It is another example of the fact that you can’t beat a GM 
product for value inside or out. 


nore TO TEACHERS: 


Reprints of this advertisement, which cppears in the current issues of Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Rood for Boys, 
are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Research Looks to New Horizons,” may be 
obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room II-170D, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast fo coast 
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Your W orkshop for This Month 


Materials of General Interest 
December Games—For Indoors and Outdoors 4 
What Do We Mean When We Say 4 
Books for Children—Book Reviews C. Elta Van Norman 6 
Books for Teachers—Book Reviews Ruth M. Northway 7 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 11 
Time for Teachers Meeting—Editorial Page il 
Teacher of the Month—Goldie Hutchinson 12-13 
First Class Mail . 92 


Art Appreciation 


Ernest Fiene’s “Toward Evening” Harriet Garrels 22 


Visual Aids 


“Toward Evening”—Ernest Fiene Cover 
Playing Parcheesi—Frontispiece . 9 
A December Calendar Virginia Smith Dryer 21 
A Great American Born in December—Clara Barton Charles Beck 23 


Units and Lesson Material 
Tschaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite Mary K. Shirey 
The Automobile Story 
Part Two—America on Wheels Elizabeth F. Noon 41 


Christmas Stories 

For Little People . ” Department of Education, 
Jingle’s Bell Isabelle Groetzinger and Elizabeth Christensen Iniversity ‘cago. Chicag Saat 
The Runaway Tree Ethel Hope Hodson o ty of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
A Christmas Secret Elizabeth Gall 

, A Sooees for bars Marion Walden 

or Middle-Sized Fol 
A Dog for Timothy Alethea Knight YOUR COUNSELORS 
The Golden Coin ' solveig Paulson Russell i J . —" 
The Christmas Doil........ Vera Lund Praast Arithmetic—Foster E. GrossNicKLE 

For Older Girls and Boys ° 
Mortimer Becomes Mort Elizabeth F. Noon Art—Jessie Topp 
The Big Snow at Gibson Falls Grace Evelyn Mills 
The Christmas Surprise ....Lee Wyndham 


Christmas Seatwork Heaith—May Hare 
A Christmas Tree to Trim Cleo Peerce Humphrey 


Christmas Decorations 

Seasonal Decorations of Paper and Clay— 

Christmas Angel and Santa Claus Mask Shirley Harris 
Santa and Reindeer Stella E. Wider 
A Play Fireplace : Helen Wolfe 3 
A Hollow Candle Catherine M. Henson 
Molded Candles Anna Belle Staley 
Carved Candles for Christmas Virginia Smith Dryer 
Simple Tree Decorations Lydia McCabe 
Metallic Ornaments for a Tree Sara R. McIntire 


Christmas Gifts 

Button Toss Game Glenelle McBeath 
A Red Rubber Rabbit for Christmas Lennice C. Eyraud 
Decorative Shadow Boxes Antonina P. Hayes 
Hand-Painted Glass Jars Lennice C. Eyraud 
Inner-Tube Gifts Lennice C. Eyraud 
Hints for Modeling Gifts in Clay .. Stella E. Wider 
Mother and Daughter Dolls as Gif.s ._Esther Shargel 
A Hollow Candle..... Catherine M. Henson 
Molded Candles Anna Belle Staley 
Carved Candles for Christmas Virginia Smith Dryer 
Colorful Macaroni Necklaces Louise Willover Jones 
An Autograph Book..... Esther Shargel 
Gifts for Father Alice Yates 
Gifts of Wood, Cork, and Felt—A Bobby-Pin Box, 

A Set of Cork Coasters, and a Donkey Sewing Kit Evelyn B. Civerolo 
A Seed-Pod String Ruth Hodgson 
Novel Gifts to Make for Mother— 

Hand-Painted Buttons and a Handkerchief Case Evelyn B. Civerolo 40 


Christmas Cards and Wrappings 
A Greeting Card with Your Own Silhouette Joseph Charles Salak 26 
Designs for Christmas Wrapping Paper Jessie Todd 34 


Christmas Dramatizations 
The Elves Pack Up Santa—Operetta Hazel B. Daniel 54-55 
In Santa’s Workshop—Pantomime Velma A. Felton 56 
Three Seasonal Plays for Primary and Middle Grades 
Susan Gets a Doll Catherine Blanton 
The Newest Brownie Tillie Horowitz 
on Gitte +~ Sante — a Sas Published monthly except July and August by 
Shristmas in the Melting Pot—Pageant aura Feder "4 'EN PIF : IG a 2 , 
Signs of Christmas—Exercise Eunice Y. Mc Alexander 62 F. A, OWEN PU Oe ANY 
Christmas Goose at the Cratchits’—Choral Reading Viola Dell Fiscus 62 netruster Fock, Seas, 25. CSA. 
D. P. Means “Desirable Person”—A Play Dorothy Webber Caton 36 


Christmas Songs 
That Very First Christmas Night J. Lilian Vandevere 53 
The Elves Pack Up Santa— 

An operetta including six songs Hazel B. Daniel 54-55 
Christmas Bells Elizabeth S. Christensen 57 
Old Santa Claus J. Owen Long 57 
It’s Christmas Pearl French Piper 61 
Under the Stars Katharine Davis and Margaret Coote Brown 63 
The Manger Road Marguerite Arabel Wing 67 


Christmas Verse for Speaking and Listening  _—_—_ 64-65 
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Grace E. Storm 


Guidance—Paut L. Hitt 


Language—Micprep A. DAwson 
Music—LAuRA BryANT 


Reading— Dewia E. Kisse 


IAAL 


Science—GLENN O. BLouGH 
Social Studies—HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


Visual Education— F. DEAN McCiusky 


THE INSTRUCTOR IS 
ON THE AIR 


Southwestern States 


ATTENTION! 


The Teacher of the Month 
will be honored at Station 
KGAK, Gallup, New Mexico, 
on Dec. 6, 8:30 p.m., M.S.T. 
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WATCH YOUR LOCAL PAPERS FOR AN ANNOUNCEMENT 





DEPARTMENT OF BOOKS AND TEACHING AIDS 
Evizasetu F. Noon, Director 
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Entered as second-class mail matter at the post office, Dans- 
ville, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Contents of previous issues listed in Education Index. 


PRICE OF SINGLE COPY, 50 Cents 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, in United States and possessions, 
Canada (U.S. currency), Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Spain, Centra! and South America, éxcept 
Guiana, $4.00 a year. In other countries $4.75 a year. A re- 
quest for change of address must reach us by the 26th of the 
second month preceding the month’s issue with which it is to 
take effect (25th of December for the February issue, etc.). 
Give both old and new addresses. Address all communications 
to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Copyright, 1949, by F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 
All rights reserved 


Day by Day (December Classroom Activities) _...... Esma Hackett 68-70 


Girls and Boys (Four pages of puzzles, games, things to make and do) 71-74 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Club Exchange................ 
Our Coupen ‘Section, 18, 82 


This issue of THE INSTRUCTOR has been given over 
to Christmas material. Regular features which have 
been omitted will appear again in the January number. 


Riot SERCO, yas. 
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CHRISTMAS 
Ideals 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for Young and Oid Alike 


An outstandingly beautiful book—vibrant 
with the sacred religious spirit of Christ- 
mos—will awaken cherished memories of 
‘ yesterdoy—bring hoppiness to children— 
ond will help make this Christmas a hap- 
pier one for al’ 

“The Figure of CHRIST,” oa reverent por- 
' troyal of CHRIST by Hinke is reproduced 1 


4 





in rich everlasting, colorful beauty in 

CHRISTMAS IDEALS | 
“Christmas in Many Londs,” by Suther- 

land depicts the quaint festivities and : 


customs—ond how the CHRISTMAS SEA- 
SON is honored in other nations. 
Christmas poems—thoughts— inspirations 
—s0ngs—ort—articles——will thrill your 








family, friends, and special acquaintances. 


L A pertect and lovely 
CHRISTMAS GREETING 
4 Cellophaned art paper cover 


only $1.25 per copy 

{ IDEALS ore published Bi-Monthly Full 
subscription details furnished with eoch 
copy 





IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


A SPLENDID GIFT FOR 


Christmas 


“The Selected Poems of Alexander 
Thomson’ include a wide variety of 
themes in melodious rhythms and easy- 
rhymes. Poems for school 
and church, patriotic poems, and poems 
for all the holidays._._—__.___ $3.00 


The Exposition Press, 251 Fourth Ave., NYC 10 





e to-memorize 


Send me .....__... copies of "The Selected Poems 
of Alexander Thomson."" | enclose a 
Name... 

Address 

City Zone State 











CLASSROOM CRAFTS 
Hundreds of ideas. [lhustrated designs IN COLOR. 
Complete listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes, 
Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 
all ready for coloring ot carving No extra tools 
# equipment requred = inexpen 
sive unusual and practical. Ideal 
for origanal gifts. 
Write for your copy 
TREE T TCACWERS 


re EXAMINE THIS 
NEW AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Raowtedee of the Ages Avali- 
able, Incoludin ew Era Subjects. 
Beautiful Bindings—An ideal §=Gift. 
A GREAT VALUE FOR TEACHER OR STUDENT, 
ONLY $8.95 
8 Volume Set. 
8. DUNLA 
Rm. 720, New York 24, N. Y. 



















+ « Others 100 





Essential 


For this Great Post Paid. 


H. 
222 W. 77 &. 




















“ii you need cosh now—$50 to $300—cut out 
fF et oan ‘ below for full details of 
“BORRO 


Postal’s W By MAIL” plan for 

| teachers. Your signature only—no_ cosigners 
or endorsers—completely private. 20 months- 
to repay at low, lawful rate. Mail today! 

1 POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY 

| 15th and Harney Dept. 10 Omaha 2, Nebr. 


ae ccc cecccecccccceccccesoceseecass 
| Address....... deceesepoccecoccecoecesetoooces 
| City... --.::22°2 eopccsesess .» State. ..--.---5 5] 
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December Games 


FOR OUTDOORS AND INDOORS 


Santa’s Toys 


For a December outdoor game, 
try playing “Santa’s Toys.” An 
area about the size of a volleyball 
court is divided into three equal 
sections. Choose one person to be 
“it” and have the rest of the group 
line up in twos. Give each pair the 
name of a toy which Santa might 
have in his pack. 

The one who is “it” is Santa 
and he stands in the middle sec- 
tion of the playing area. One set 
of toys stands in each end section. 

Santa calls for something that 
he wants for his toy bag. The two 
children bearing that name must 
try to run to the opposite end zone 
without being caught by Santa. 
If one is caught, he becomes “‘it,” 
and the retiring Santa takes the 
name of that toy and goes to an 
end section. 

At any time in the game Santa 
may say “Toys upset” and have 
everyone change sides. 


” 


Fill Santa’s Pack 


This indoor Christmas game is 
also a good spelling booster. The 
class is divided into two teams. A 
child from Team A makes a row of 
dashes on the blackboard to repre- 
sent the name of something that 
Santa Claus might have in his toy 
bag for the children. 

The children on the other team 
suggest letters to fill in the blanks. 
If a correct letter is mentioned, it is 
written in the blank. The number 
of guesses which the other side may 
have is one more than the number 
of letters in the word. At any time 
a child may try to guess the com- 
plete word, but his try must count 
as one of the guesses. 

If a team successfully guesses the 
word in the required number of 
guesses, it has one toy for Santa’s 
bag, and it becomes Team A’s turn 
to guess. The team having the 
largest number of toys at the end of 


the game is the winner. 


What Do We Mean When We Say 


Library? 

Long ago, books were written on 
the inner bark of certain trees. So 
the Latin word for “bark” (liber) 
came to mean “book.” 

“ 
Discuss? 

Really, it’s to shake or beat apart. 
When you discuss something, you 
“take it apart” in your mind. If 
the second syllable means to beat, 
what part of the band are percus- 
sion instruments? 

*“ 
Peli-mell? 

Pell-mell is from French words 
meaning “to mix” and “shovel.” 
So when you run pell-mell you’re 
acting like something “mixed with 
a shovel”—all action, no thinking. 

a 
Conspire? 

It’s to “breathe together.” Did 
you ever get in a little huddle with 
other “conspirers,” or, as the five- 
dollar word has it, conspirators, 
and whisper plans for doing this or 
that? What other “spire” words 
do you know that have to do with 
breathing? 

a 
Pageant? 

Our English forefathers present- 
ed the first dramatic exhibitions on 
a pagent, which was a movable 
stage. It was not long before the 
performance on the stage came to 
be called by the stage’s name, but 
spelled differently. 

a 
Panic? 

Pan was the mischief-maker 
among the Greek gods. One of his 
bad tricks was to inspire people 
with terror. This explains why the 
name panic was given to a wild 
stampede, which is caused by fear, 
often without sufficient basis, 
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Manufacture? 

From the Latin word for “hand” 
(manus) and facere, “to make,” we 
get manufacture, “to make by 
hand.” Gradually more and more 
things were made by machines, but 
the old word stayed. 

x 
Yuletide? 

The Old Norse word for Christ- 
mas was /6l, the Swedish Jul. 
When the English adopted the 
word they used the letter y to sym- 
bolize the sound represented by ; in 
the older spelling. Tide (tid) is a 


word derived from the French, 
meaning “time.” 

“ 
Alarm? 


The old French said a l’arme! 
meaning, ““To arms!” to call men 
to battle. Then “alarme” meant a 
call to battle; later it was used to 
mean a warning signal. 

* 
Carol? 

Long ago a carol meant a dance 
which was performed in a circle or 
ring. (See the picture below.) 
Such dances were accompanied by 
singing. Gradually the “dance” 
meaning was lost, and the “song” 
meaning took its place. Today 
carol generally is a Christmas song. 












5 CHOOL 
Ideals 


An artistic book prepared specially for folks 
in the teaching profession. Clean American 
SCHOOL IDEALS with exquisite art repro- 
ductions in full natural color, ideal for 
bulletin boards, — select poems — thoughts 
—homey philosophies—inspirational articles 
for all teachers, 

































































Teachers and pupils will discover a wealth 
of material and deep enjoyment of inspir. 
$ ing SCHOOL IDEALS. { 


Full of wholesome AMERICAN principles { 
for use in classroom projects and assign- 


} ments —to instill an appreciation for the ' 
fine arts — ennobling and uplifting thoughts | 
? the heritage of our history — and a rural 
| school note in the modern world, 
You will read, use and cherish SCHOOL 
IDEALS in the classroom and in your home 
q for many years fo come. 
} Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy j 


IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with each copy. 














IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





* BOOKS |FREE 


25,000 books of all pub- [eqha.gu-i 
lishers are listed in our C ATA LOG 
55th Annual Bargain Cata- 
log. Includes books on all 
subjects for all grades...in 
sturdy, full-size, attractive 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over 
a million teachers, librari- 
ans, supervisors, and indi- 
viduals have utilized our service since 1895. 
Send today for our 1950 Illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 12! 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 
to Schools and 

Libraries 
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Qe PACKAGE FOR TEACHERS 


Everything you need for simplify- 
ing your Christmas art teaching, 
Room Decorations, gifts, Chris 
mas cards, tags, wrapping paper, 
etc. Giant “Santa & Reindeer 
stand-up table decoration. Kni 

ting Box, Bean Bag, etc., all i 
eluded. PRINTED, ACTUA 

SIZE, PROPER COL 

ORED STOCK. 25 Pro 

ects Rushed postpaid f 

only $1.00. 


CHRISTMAS ART SER 
Box 508-M, Park Ridge, 



































95 APPLICATION 4.2 
PHOTOS 
Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 


Known, Perfect Copies, size 2'4x3% 
Send good head and_ shoulde 
photo. Original returned unharmed 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 
since 1898, 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE | 
Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis 


—Teaching Is Easy 
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“SING AND 
LEARN MUSIC 
(for Primary Grades) (for 4th Grade and Up) 
These two outstanding collections of delightful 
songs and drills make note reading easy for every 
one. Price 60c each—Postpaid. 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY __ 
2821 WN. Sth Street—Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


TWO NEW GAMES 


Interesting ! Fascinating ! 
Know your own country. Play United States ‘G 
GRAPHICAL LOCATIONS”’.. Postpaid $1.95. Help 
in classroom. Good for home and school, Exciting 


w 
“NOTE READING 
1S FUN” 








ALL. Upper Grades and Adults. 
“MONOSYLLABLES”’—a Speiling Game..$.95. Ag® 
Both games sent on approval. Make good Christma 

gifts and birthday presents. ress : 


6 to 12 years. Children Like It. It’s Fun! 
The JOHNSTON Educational Games, Venice, Califors# 
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This Christmas Give 
121G-4-1G to 
IFriends .. to Class 


| Rig-a-Jig 








| AMAZING 
v= | SPEED 
2 | BUILDER 



















AL Different! 


Geometric pieces in bright colors... join quickly 
and firmly. CONSTRUCTIVE, CREATIVE! En- 
> 1895. dorsed. Aids thinking, reasoning. Develops 
tales, § color sense, muscle coordination, finger dexter- 
ity. Quick, easy results build confidence. In- 
121 genious. Assemble almost any toy or design! 
inols Planes, animals, cars, trucks, doll furniture. 
aut 16 pe. IDEA BOOK offers many suggestions. 
—<«=8 Limitless opportunity for individual creative 

thinking. Indestructible. Same type material as 
° silent timing gears of auto engines. Inspiring. 
Brings a NEW dynamic interest in 3-dimensional 
construction. Order Colorful Rig-A-Jig Speed 
Builder today. It pays dividends in enthusiasm, 
and individual response! 


mplify- : 2 
ching) Special Offer—600 pc Set $7.50, postpaid 
Christ 
neal Kindergarten, Elementary Instructors! Get Rig- 
ndeer§ A-Jig! Simply send name, school, address for 
. Knit§ big complete 600 piece CLASSROOM Outfit, only 
all ing $7.50 postpaid (with 8 full color 8 page Instruc- 
‘TUAIB «tion Books for children . . . also 3 full color il- 
COLS lustrated Idea Books of 16 pages). Test Rig-A- 
5 Prog Jig on the class NOW. One of the most resource- 
aid fi ful, inspiring teaching tools in use today! 


ALSO AVAILABLE 94 pe. Introductory Set with 










E IDEA BOOK $1.25, POSTPAID. (Reg. Price 
dge, $1.75. Limit 1 per school). 

14 ome @ 

ionally 

4x8 

oulder 

armed. 

Quality 

E 

., Wis 

77 

Up) 

htful —_——_— 
very SEND 

' COUPON 
Ta | NOW 
=s RIG-A-JIG, Dept. IN., 32 W. Washington, Chicago, III. 
a1 Enclosed find $.......... Please send me: 

“GE ._.....CLASSROOM SIZE 600 pe. SETS at $7.50. 
cnt —— Pe. Introductory Set, Regularly $1.75 
ing (limit 1) at $1.25. 


—.........166 pe. Super Sets at $2.95. 
Age DISCOUNTS of 25% on orders of doz. or over $30. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
grades. You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
your own. In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 
interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks foilowing pub- 
lication of your notice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with 
the exchange of correspondence, give complete addresses, and be 
signed by the teachers themselves. Send notices early, addressed to: 
Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


California.—My eighth-grade pupils North Carolina.—My fifth-grade pu- 
desire to exchange letters with pupils pils and I should like to correspond 
in other countries or with those from with fifth-graders and teachers in the 
other countries who are now in the United States and Canada. Address 
United States. We are studying world all mail to: Mrs. D. R. Boykin, Cen- 
friendship and the United Nations. tral High School, Hillsboro, North 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Edwinna Carolina. 

Adamson, North Ranchito School, 
Pico, California. North Carolina.—My seventh-grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters, 

California._We are a fifth-grade pictures, and souvenirs with pupils in 
class in Richland School. We wish to the United States and foreign lands. 
correspond with other fifth-graders. Our school is located in Rocky 
Address: Mr. Clayton L.Montgomery, Mount, noted for its large tobacco 
Box 247, Shafter, California. market, cotton mills, and_ railroad 

shops. Address mail to: Miss Louise 

Illinois.—The fifth, sixth, seventh, Parker, 416 Hill Street, Rocky Mount, 
and eighth grades of Sedan Prairie North Carolina. 

School wish to correspond with other 
pupils from the United States and for- North Dakota.—My pupils, grades 
eign countries. We are also interested one to eight, and I should like to ex- 
in exchanging products, post cards, change letters, pictures, cards, sou- 
samples of soil, and so on. Address: venirs, or products with pupils and 
Mrs. Roxie Gwin, 10910 S. Harding teachers of the same grades in the 
Ave., Chicago 43, Illinois. ~ United States and elsewhere. We live 
in the beautiful Turtle Mountains of 

Iowa.—My rural pupils and I North Dakota, about twelve miles 
should like to exchange letters, cards, from the International Peace Gardens. 
flowers, leaves, pictures, or products Address mail to: Mrs. Otto Strietzel, 
with pupils and teachers in schools Star Route, St. John, North Dakota. 
anywhere. Address mail to: Miss Rose 
Schnirring, R.D. 1, Sac City, Iowa. North Dakota.—In our one-room 

rural school we shall study a so¢ial- 

Kentucky.—The children in grades studies unit, “One World.” We should 
one through seven of my one-room like to have letters, pictures, scenic 
rural school and I should like to ex- cards, and souvenirs from every state 
change letters, post cards of state in the United States and from every 
capitols, and other scenic cards with country inthe world. Our school is 
pupils and teachers in the United located in an agricultural area. Ad- 
States and other countries. Our school dress: Mr. Daniel Klein, Strasburg 
is in the foothills of the Cumberland School No. 3, Zeeland, North Dakota. 
Mountains. Mail all correspondence 
to: Mrs. Georgia Hall, School District Pennsylvania.—_My pupils and I 
No. 66, Galveston, Kentucky. should like to hear from other pupils 

and teachers all around the world. I 

Kentucky.—Our sixth, seventh, and teach fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
eighth grades would like to corre- We shall tell you about the many in- 
spond with schools anywhere. Our teresting things in this part of our 
school is located in the mountain re- own state. Address: Mrs. Louise 
gion of Kentucky in a small mining Sharkey, 199 Walnut St., Lebanon, 
community. Address: Mrs. Lillian Pennsylvania. 

Riggs, Box 288, McVeigh, Kentucky. 
Texas.—The pupils and teacher of 

Nebraska.-The ‘pupils in my rural the sixth and seventh grades of Pros- 
school would like to find pen pals in pect School wish to exchange pictures, 
any state in the United States and in letters, or scenic cards with pupils 
foreign lands. We are located in a and teachers anywhere. Jefferson is 
diversified farming area. Address: one of the oldest towns in Texas. 
Miss Doris Smith, Route 1, Waco, Our town is a few feet above sea level. 
Nebraska, c/o Mr. Herman Ziemke. Address: Mrs. Sam Hayes, Box 706, 

Jefferson, Texas. 

New York.—My pupils in_ the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of a Wisconsin.—My pupils in second 
rural school thirty miles north of New grade would like to exchange corre- 
York City are very eager to learn spondence and souvenirs with other 
about children of other states and second-grade pupils in the United 
lands. They will exchange letters, States, its possessions, and foreign 
post cards, and products. Address: lands. Address: Miss Agnes M. Clary, 
Mr. Harry Brown, Camp Hill School, Boscobel, Wisconsin. 

Dist. 12, Pomona, New York. 
Wisconsin.—The pupils of my rural 

New York.—My pupils in grades school, all eight grades, and I should 
three and four and I should like to like to exchange letters, scenic cards, 
exchange letters, scenic cards, and and souvenirs with pupils and _teach- 
souvenirs with pupils and teachers in ers in schools throughout the United 
these grades all over the United States States and in other countries. We es- 
and in foreign lands. We live in pecially want to hear from every race. 
the Adirondack Mountains. Address: We live in the heart of “America’s 
Miss Mary E. Donahue, Lake Pleas- Dairyland.” Address: Mrs. Arthur 
ant Central School, Speculator, New Shadel, Lake View School, R.D. 1, 
York. Box 100, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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AT NEW 
LOW PRICES 


OFFER NO. 1 
4 pencils in a box; individual 
name printed in gold on each 
pencil. Also gift pencils printed 
with appropriate design, ''Sea- 
son's Greevings’’. Greatest 
value in our history. 


4 = 16 


OFFER NO. 2 


3 Hexagon pencils in 
kraft envelope with 
"Season's Greetings’ 
or ‘'Greetin \s from 


your Teacher."' Sensa- 
tional Value. —... 


OFFER NO. 3 


3 Hexagon pencils in 
kraft envelope printed 
with ‘Season's Greet- 
ings’ or "Greetings 





from your Teacher, 
including 6 inch viny- 
8 ee 


OFFER NO. 4 


Personalized pencils, 45¢ 
dozen in a box —____. e 




















Order by 
Offer Number 


WE PAY DELIVERY 
CHARGES. 
Remittance must 
accompany of 
ders of 10 sets 
or less. 


CHRISTMAS 
DELIVERY 
Orders received 
after Dec. 5 will 
be filled with 
pencils printed 

“Season's 
Greetings.” 





OFFER NO. 5 


PERSONALIZED 
PENCIL KITS 
A sensational hit! 


Entire set including 
leatherette case, 5 pen- 
ciils = with individual 
name printed on ¢ 
each, and ruler 


OFFER NO. 6 


Kit with 5& pencils plain or 
printed with “Season's Greet- 
Ings”’ and plastic sharp- 25e 
ener rule. Complete 


=as== MAIL THIS COUPON NOW==—| 


I tne CINCINNAT! PENCIL COMPANY, — s 
903 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please ship Christmas Pencils 








boxes. envelopes, offer no........._per list of 
names enclosed. Please ship .. Pencil Kits. 
| ote No. 0 --.---.. Please mail informa- 
tion on printed pencils. } 
yy — | 
School _n---weeG@rade or Title es 
{ City a 
i (important: Please Print Names Plainly. Attach 
Hist of coupons) 


CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


903 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio - 
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tv hild 


MLEHEM 


The Story, never before told, of how a 
little field mouse helps prepare the 


manger for the birth of our Savior. 
Ay 

gr A 

a. 


A charming cartoon with an entirely new ap- 
proach to the Christmas Story—a reverent pres- 
entation as told by the Littlest Camel. Children 


a 











love it — grown-ups enjoy it. 


Heartily recom- 


mended by every one who sees it. 


97 


CATHEDRAL FILMS, DEPT. 1-12, 


* 
‘ 


». 
‘ 


Cothedral“Films 


CAHUENGA + HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF 





, 1970 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 











CHRISTOPHER MOUSE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT HOLY CHILD 

With manvel $10 ec. ($..._) [) With manuel $10 eo. ($___) [] With manual $10 ec. ($___) 
L] With records $15 oo. ($..._) [) With records $15 ec. ($_ ) () With records $15 ea. ($.___) 
NAME STREET ADDRESS. 
city = ZONE STATE 
Seve COO postal charges by enclosing check_ ——_—«—__»~»«_»« Money Order__ CROCE 








Coceseccoccossooococcooooocooo;ooooo|;o;;o;n|;dooes® 








ates | 


For 


No one 


beautiful 





Millet 


The Angelus 


So inexpensive - 
Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 attractive art subjects; or 
30 for children; or 30 on the Christmas story. 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Christmas and the Holidays, and for 
every day in the year. 


ean live without beauty; to appreciate it is to 


broaden our interest in life and in living.” 


Teach your pupils to recognize the best in art with these 


reproductions of the world’s great paintings. 
only TWO CENTS each for 30 or more. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 





BOX 13 MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


















cm Each Dox. (Wy 
Sliver Plated 8.40 8.55 (eS ‘ 
Geld Pieted Oo MS - e? 
t. Sterling Silv o a8 Ea. by hat 
© 1-10 Geld Filled Ca) Bo G2 Each Dez. ‘ 
Sliver Plated $1.00 $. 96 Gold Plated -60 
R 20 Each Gold Piated 1.20 061.15 oaten Gis 
Sterling Sliver ¢2.00 Sterling Silver 1.40 1.30 
Sa eS 66S 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 «1,70 Goid Filled 1.00 
10 kt. Gold 1.00 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 


All priews subject to 20 
per cent Federal Tax. 


ASS PINS MAI 


ae ee Tee 
Es. by Grane? 510) 


DALS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 











ANN MARIE’S ART ONLY 
CHRISTMAS PACKET SOc! 


cal Christmas Pecket containing a large Christmas P 
ardt Singers Wackboard Border, a very preety Candle Win: 


oe ’ f° 
a mater a! ts inctuded In our regular Holiday 4 
of shaG Wer rit ANS, the art and ectivity service for low 
erede 


hy oe A right away fe for the Christmas Packet and our § ial 
€ Fou pment same day order received. If you 
remit } check ata be 


ANN MARIE, Dept. A-4, 5932 Newburg, Chicago 31, iil. 





WEN BUVING SHEET MUS! 


ask your dealer to show you 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


IT. costs 0 


Catalo gue SAAR Ridin 
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Books for Children 


Reviewed by C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


THE BOX WITH THE RED WHEELS 
by Maud and Miska Petersham (Macmillan; $1.50). The friendly anj. 
mals were extremely curicus about the contents of the yellow box, and 
were pleasantly surprised when they found it to be a baby. Bright pictures 
in four colors. 


DEBORAH’S WHITE WINTER 

y Eleanor Frances Lattimore (Morrow; $2.00). Little five-year-old 

Deborah’s happy experiences through a white winter, with the high 

adventure of a Christmas play in which she is an angel; and besides that, 
a real snow carnival. 


MISS FLORA McFLIMSEY’S CHRISTMAS EVE 
by Mariana (Lothrop Lee and Shepard; $1.00). The story of a certain 
Christmas Eve and the wonderful thing which happened to Miss Flora 
McFlimsey, a forgotten doll who had grown shabby living in the dusty 
attic with a battered box of tiddlywinks, a toy sheep, and an old, old dolls 
trunk. Pictures in color. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS 
by Lee Kingman (Doubleday; $1.50). A charming Cape Cod story of 
small Erkki who was determined that his family have the traditional 
happy Christmas in spite of the fact that his older brother was lost at sea. 
Beautiful format—with Christmas-red end papers and many charming 
black-and-white sketches. 


THE DOOR IN THE WALL 
by Marguerite DeAngeli (Doubleday; $2.50). A story of the middle ages, 
with all its pageantry. Crippled Robin saves his castle and village and 
wins the king’s recognition. Pictures in black and white and color. 


PAPER CRAFT 
by Joseph Leeming (Lippincott; $2.50). “How to make tops, favors and 
useful articles” of all kinds, with 70 diagrams and illustrations. A good 
rainy-day book for ages 10—16 by the popular author of such other craft 
books as Fun with Boxes and Fun with Puzzles. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


THE BELLS OF HEAVEN; 
The story of Joan of Arc by Christopher Bick (Dodd Mead; $3.00). A 
straightforward tale of the “Maid” told in a dignified but simple manner 
which will appeal to all ages. Many interesting pictures in black and 
white are included. 


GOLDEN FOOTLIGHTS; 
The merry-making career of Lotta Crabtree by Phyllis Wynn Jackson 
(Holiday House; $3.00). A rollicking biography of the first comedienne 
of the American Theater, the favorite of the Pacific Coast in the last 
century. An interesting picture of the pioneer theater, of early traveling 
conditions, and of California of mining-town days. 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 
by Nancy Barnhart (Scribners; $4. 50). Briefly told stories in modern 
form but following the King James version, and built around the theme 
of God’s care for his children. Pictures in black and white, many of them 
sketched in Palestine. Complete list of references. An excellent Christ- 
mas gift. 


A MANUAL FOR BABY SITTERS 
by Marion Lowndes (Little Brown; $2.00). Practical approach to the 
baby sitter’s problems. Includes directions for child care and amusement 
and simple menus. End papers provide space for a record of telephone 
numbers of such essential persons as the police and the family doctor. 
For all those who take care of children. 
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Books for Teachers 


Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


CHRISTMAS—ITS CAROLS, CUSTOMS AND LEGENDS 
by Ruth Heller (Hall and McCreary; $.60). Over 75 of the most com- 
monly sung carols are inciuded in this attractive book. Music arrange- 
ments are in four parts for mixed voices or unison singing. Authentic 
information about the origins of Christmas traditions makes this book 
excellent source material for school and home use. 


FREEDOM’S FRONTIER, 
Book 2 by Ray Compton (Lyons and Carnahan; $2.40). This attractive 
new social-studies text presents the phase of history dealing with the 
settlement and development of America, “Freedom’s Frontier.” Inter- 
estingly written, profusely illustrated, well supplied with suggestions for 
worth-while presentation of material, it is a book that many teachers will 
consider a must. 


NUMBERS WE SEE 
“Curriculum Foundation Series” by Anita Riess, Maurice L. Hartung, 
and Catharine Mahoney (Scott Foresman; $1.28). Five important 
phases of number readiness are developed in this book: readiness for gen- 
eral use of number, for basic facts, for measuring, for the number system, 
and for the use of money. Attractive both outside and inside; children 
will be fascinated with the illustrations. A teacher’s guidebook giving 
specific information for each lesson is available. 


YOUR PEOPLE AND MINE 
“Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series” by Josephine Mackenzie, Ernest 
Tiegs, and Fay Adams (Ginn; $2.60). This brand-new social-studies text 
contains the following units: “People Who Found Our Country,” “People 
Who Settled Our Country,” “How Our People Built Towns and Cities,” 
and “Other Things Our People Have Done.” It is beautifully and pro- 
fusely illustrated. Important concepts of living, simply expressed, make 
this an excellent text for younger children. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


BETTER LEARNING THROUGH CURRENT’ MATERIALS 
edited by Lucien Kinney and Katherine Dresden (Stanford University 
Press; $3.00). This volume, written for teachers by teachers, has grown 
out of a three-year study in the use of current materials such as news- 
papers, radio, recordings, and newsreels in the classroom. Types of cur- 
rent materials, usable both as a basic resource and as enrichment, are 
presented. A plan for administering current materials and for evaluating 
their effectiveness as teaching aids is included in this 180-page discussion 
of the problem of selection and use of current materials as an integral part 
of the school curriculum. 


CONSTRUCTING CLASSROOM EXAMINATIONS 
by Ellis Weitzman and Walter J. McNamara (Science Research Associ- 
ates; $3.00). Tests made by teachers that can be specifically and inti- 
mately adapted to particular courses hold a very important place in the 
educational scheme. This brief treatise will help teachers acquire com- 
petence in the construction gf classroom tests. A discussion of “Basic 
Aspects of Testing” is followed Ly “Steps in Classroom Testing,” “Major 
Types of Tests,” and “Test Construction in Major Fields.” How to use 
and keep records of tests, test analysis, and graphic presentations are 
among the other themes. 


TEXTBOOKS IN EDUCATION 
by the American Textbook Publishers Institute (The Institute; $2.00). 
It is interesting to learn that textbook publishers look upon their work as 
a mission with a definite code of ethics. So essential are textbooks to 
American education that the schools of the United States spend an aver- 
age of $2.49 per pupil per year for texts in elementary and high schools. 
The selection and purchase of textbooks has changed from random choice 
to the use of carefully chosen standards. This book gives activities from 
the time of “spotting an educational need” to publication and should 
prove interesting reading to potential textbook writers. 


al 


























This Christmas give YOUR Class 


. 


TOYS that TEACH! 


Either Slate 


























Children phe 25 c 
L OV E PLASTIC Ea. Postpaid. 
Magic! oauiin Dozen $2.40 
FILMS 6 Doz. 
$13.50 


FAMOUS MAGIC “Write 
with Stylus” on Film Feature. 
Lift FILMS at bottom edge 
Writing or Drawing disappears. 





Send Quick-Mail Cou- 
pon. Shipped Day Rec’d. 


~ 
| Strathmore, Aurora, Ill. 

| Rush postpaid: | enclose $ 

pet 4x 7 Color Plastic Magic Slates at 25c ea. 
7 _.........1%q x 11% Fibreboard Magic Slates at 
25c ea. 

EE ee OF Ces ERT I 
| BE letharsisitscihechdosenesstetaoeiigiandoailionngntdbeenainadiliaaabeal 

















Grades Made Easy 


SCIENCE KIT COMPLETE WITH MANUAL 


Stansi Science Kit for Grades is 
now ready. It contains all materi- 
als for doing over 100 simple class- 
room science experiments—in heat, 
light, electricity, sound, mechanics, 
etc., etc. Can be used for years. 


Now science becomes fun, for pupils 
learn through these simple experi- 
ences. The Teaching Manual is easy 
to follow and a great time-saver for 
teacher. 


WHAT THE KIT CONTAINS: 


ee : 1. Over 90 items of science equip- 
Price complete with Teaching Manual $ .50 ment 
and All Equipment in wooden chest 7 ” ‘ ’ ; 
Selence Text Beck enn be sur 2. Workbook of 120 simple sci- 
chased separately for $1.25 ence experiments. 
STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. 3. Handsome wooden chest for 
1232 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, lll. storage. 




















Christmas Manger Set 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY IR Ke SEVENTEEN LIFE-LIKE PIECES 
CUT-OUT SCENES AND FIGURES 1m BEAUTIFUL RICH COLORS 
Here is the answer to your 8550 


Christmas schoolroom 
decoration problems. per set 
Postage Paid 


May be used this year, put L ‘ { - ’ ot s 
away and used year after . var. > , ; Weay Ay 4% Sorry, No C.O.D.’s 
zi Pe, Mamas Send Check or M.O. 


year. =), me 4 me , 
- ee ee El et)” Saat me Orders filled immediately 


— aN 







~e wo Bes S 
This beautiful Manger sect should be under every classroom and home 
Christmas tree in the country to tell the universal story of Christmas. 
@ It’s easy to set up! ... Figures fit firmly into @ It’s sturdy and practical! ...All pieces made of 
platform 27.x 7% inches. varnished sturdy fiberboard. 
@ It’s beautiful! .. All will be ‘fascinated by its @ Each set in gift box! ...Each set comes in at- 
cut-out scenes and figures. tractive, brightly colored gift box, 
GIVE THESE SETS AS GIFTS—ORDER SEVERAL SETS TODAY! 


SHOPPER’S THRIFT MART 


334-A International Trade Mart New Orleans 12, U.S.A. 
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How America Works.... 














HE miracle of America is an atmosphere 

of freedom. An atmosphere in which 
ideas can develop, opportunity abounds, and 
effort is rewarded. It was always so. When it ; ; YL a 
was discovered, America was a three-million zr. || 











2 
And the result of all this was 
a new breed of man... a man 


who believed in his own right 
to get somewhere if he backed 
up his dreams with brawn, 
sweat, and brains. This new 
man pushed the frontier west- 
ward. He created our govern- 
ment; he developed our farm- 
lands. He hewed our forests, 


square mile vacuum with boundless agri- To this land came the un-privileged: the adventurous, the He founded our universities, 
cultural and mineral resources. Its land was daring, the resister of oppression, the visionary with the He expanded our industries. 
continuous; its climate invigorating. Its courage to translate his hopes to action. The suppressed He evolved our medicine and 
sparse native population would not become dreams of the common man, released in this stimulating science. He was the pioneer 

rced-labor. No government was in control situation, produced a charge of energy equal only to the ... the progressive, creative, 
«++ @ combination unique in history. opportunity existing here. thinking-man-of-action. 











bal 


eZee poser 


Typical of this tradition was Henry J. Heinz who laid the foundation 
of a great food concern when, as a lad of eight, he grew blue ribbon 


vegetables in his mother’s kitchen 


through his enterprise, an industry that was rewarding to himself, 


his employees, and the consuming 
development of many practices now 


a & 





A remarkable gardener himself, he strove constantly to improve quality 
in the raw products used in his foods. Early in his career he wrote a 


garden. Not only did he create, treatise on the cultivation and care of horse radish. Shortly thereafter 


he established experimental farms where plant problems were studied 


public, but he pioneered in the and better strains developed. Soon his own-grown pedigreed seedlings 
common to the whole food field. were being provided for farmers to grow crops for him under contract. 








6. 


Though the science of canning was 
discovered in 1810, it was conducted 
for over half a century by rule-of- 
thumb and guess work. Secret sys- 
tems were rife and failures frequent. 
The bacteriological discoveries of 
Pasteur remained cloistered in the 
classroom. H. J. Heinz Co. was one of 
the first food processors to recognize 
the importance of this research and 
place its business on a laboratory 
basis. Out went the prima donna 
spaghetti makers and top-hatted 
pickle tasters. In came scientists who 
established checks and controls of 
manufacturing methods, 

















At one time food processors frequently added a pinch of arti- 
ficial preservative to assure the success of a pack. Sure that 
this was unnecessary if quality products were cooked under 
sanitary conditions, the manufacturers of the 57 Varieties cam- 
paigned against this practice. Public opinion, championed by 
Dr. Harvey Wiley and supported by the women of the nation, 
resulted in the passage of the Pure Food Law. 








8. 


A sound and thorough econ- 
omist, H. J. Heinz opposed 
“selling futures,” a practice 
common at that time. Specu- 
lating on a future crop, the 
manufacturer set a guess-work 
price and sold to dealers in 
advance. Convinced that an 
equitable price could be fixed 
only when the crop was in 
and the goods soadacnl, the 
founder of the company staked 
its future on a gallant fight to 
reverse this system. A new sta- 
bility in food manufacturing 
and merchandising ensued. 














Always merchandising-minded, he introduced sweeping 
reforms in selling practices. At a time when overbuying was 
a custom, he urged dealers to keep their stock down to a 
quick turn-over level. To cinch this revolutionary precedent 
he re-called all goods he considered past flavor perfection, 
destroying the food and reimbursing merchants. As a result 
of this, consumers enjoyed freshly-packed foods, dealers were 
spared carry-over loss, and the manufacturer maintained a 
steady working tempo. 








A business-statesman, Henry Heinz had 
a keen sense of social responsibility to 
his employees, his consumers, and his 
community. From the beginning Heinz 
workers enjoyed benefits and securities 
far in advance of business concepts at 
the time. His obligation to the consumer 
challenged him to make more and better 
ready-to-serve pure foods available to the 
housewife. His kinship with the com- 
munity made him a wise and generous par- 
ticipator in civic and national enterprises. 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. q 
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Harold M. Lambert 


PLAYING PARCHEESI 


Fred and Jerry could scarcely game on Fred’s new parcheesi 
wait to finish breakfast, they board. Fred is teaching Jerry to 
were in such a hurry to start a_ play. Can you play parcheesi? 
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The Perfect Gift for Your Pupils 


... it helps them 


























... It helps you 


This year, give each of your pupils a subscription to GIRLS AND 
BOYS. Ata cost of only 15c a subscription, you can give a remem- 
brance that is worth while—one that your girls and boys will appreciate 


and enjoy, and one that will also help you in your teaching. 


GIRLS AND BOYS is the children’s own classroom magazine. Based en- 
tirely on the activities and interests of children, it is filled with games and puz- 
zles, stories and plays, things to do and things to make. Each section is de- 
signed to hold the child’s interest, yet each has a distinct educative purpose. 
You will find it an invaluable supplement to your regular teaching materials 
in reading, social studies, science, arithmetic, and geography. In addition to 
regular class periods, you will find GIRLS AND BOYS handy for study and 
club periods, or to fill in unplanned-for time. When interest in your class lags, 
reach for GIRLS AND BOYS. The light touch of its style will win the atten- 
tion and co-operation of your pupils and you will find your teaching job easier 


and more effective. 


Deciding what to give your pupils for Christmas is a problem every year. 
You want something nice, yet not expensive. GIRLS AND BOYS is not ex- 
pensive and children love it. And remember too, it is a gift that goes right on 


giving every month for five months. 


Fill out the coupon and mail right away. If you do, we will send you in 


time for Christmas giving, the Christmas issue of GIRLS AND BOYS. 























Girls and Soys, Dansville, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for the following gift subscriptions to 


GIRLS AND BOYS: (Minimum order eight subscriptions.) 


One Semester (5 issues) @ 15¢ per subscription. 
No. Subscriptions 


4 Two Semesters (10 issues) @ 25¢ per subseription. f 
Ne. Subscriptions 

Send all copies to me at my school address. 

o$ payment is enclosed. [)"Bill me. I will pay Jan. 1, 1950. 


CE As EE RA A Ia LP Bt 








School Address (St. or R.D.) 


City and Zone tie as State 


"| IN-1249 




















Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
* Normal Instructor 


“The use of a lead pencil in writing 
upon paper makes young pupils very 
awkward when they attempt to use the 
pen. Advanced pupils may use a lead 
pencil in manuscript work, but young 
pupils should pass from slate work to 
pen and ink.” 

® 


News headlines: “Russia and China 
just concluded a trade treaty”; “The 
Bank of England never allows any- 
thing but new bills to be paid out over 
its counter”; “Princeton beat Harvard 
in football, 12-4”; “64 counties in 
Texas have no paper.” 


x 


“The Mackintosh dress skirt, $2.50, 
gives absolute protection from rain 
without the overheating that water- 
proof coats produce,” states a Christ- 
mas ad for a bell-shaped garment. 


® 


“One evening, taking up my gram- 
mar, the thought occurred to me: 

“Can you compose a sentence con- 
sisting of nine words and nine differ- 
ent parts of speech and the sentence 
at the same time stating this fact? 

“After studying an hour or so, I was 
able to cry out: “ ‘Eureka! and here is 
the sentence composed of them!” 


® 


A Christmas cheer article ended 
with this timely quotation, “If we 
make children happy now, we make 
them happy twenty years hence by re- 
membrance of it.” 


® 


A column telling what mothers 
should teach their sons, included “to 
take their mothers into their confi- 
dence; not to take the easiest chair 
in the room; and to make up their 
minds not to smoke, chew, or drink, 
remembering that these things cannot 
be unlearned and they are terrible 
drawbacks to good men and @ neces- 
sity to bad ones.” 


® 


A Christmas special was a musical 
clock that “runs eight days, keeps per- 
fect time, and furnishes constantly all 
the charming and popular tunes—plays 
anything from a simple song to a diffi- 
cult waltz and an operatic selection.” 


® 


“Jingle, Jingle, clear the way, 
"tis the merry, merry sleigh! 
As it swiftly scuds along, 
Hear the happy burst of song.” 


Time for 


%* Teachers 


A Christmas Thought 


Late in the fall I was driving across Can- 
ada with the radio turned on in my car. A 
symphony orchestra was playing beautiful 
music in Chicago. I could not help but 
think how those things which are beautiful 
and fine and good cannot be limited by 
political boundary lines. The Star that ap- 
peared in the sky nearly two thousand years 
ago could be seen by many people. As it 
moved in its course, those who had eyes to 
see needed only to turn their vision toward 
heavenly things. 

So it has been down through the ages. 
Music, art, and literature express spiritual 
truths in a universal language that can be 
understood by all who partake of them. If 
the statesmen of the world could resolve our 
political and economic problems through 
that same spiritual understanding, the bar- 
riers created by strife and greed would dis- 
appear. 

Just as that music floated so easily over 
the border, so would the concept of “Peace 
on Earth, Good Will toward Men” be able 


to encircle the world. 


Rear 


Invite Santa to Your School 


I certainly hope Santa Claus will visit 
your school this year. The upper-graders 
as well as the primary children should get 
a chance to see him. 

Many a school superintendent, disguised 
in a rented Santa Claus suit, experiences 
subtle delight in shaking hands and giving 
out oranges to the eager children. Some- 
times it is the moment of supreme joy for a 
school custodian or for that portly member 
of the P.T.A. who hasn’t been able to realize 
his or her possibilities. 

Make some real preparations for Santa 
Claus’s visit. Take sufficient time to have a 
good party with the jolly old fellow, com- 


| plete with all the fixings. 


&, 


“Except Ye Be as a Little Child” 


Many of our most beautiful Christmas 
cards are adorned with a picture of the 
Nativity. The Baby Jesus watched over by 
Mary and Joseph is a family scene of love 
and devotion. 

This fall I visited the Lincoln School of 
Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti. 
I saw hundreds of attractively dressed chil- 
dren going about their daily activities with 


poise and confidence. Any one of them, 


with his parents, would have made a lovely 
picture for a modern Christmas card. 


Meeting “, 


Truly our children are gifts. Watching 
them acquire new abilities and solve new 
problems reminds us of the great privilege 
of living. As they grow from helpless babies 
into substantial and useful men and women, 
they demand our love and care and even 
sacrifice. But in return, everyone who works 
with children is privileged to experience 
in a measure that same warmth of spirit that 
Mary must have felt when she held the 
Baby Jesus in her arms. 


a 
Year-Around Santas 


I should like to extend special Christmas 
greetings to the fathers of Public School No. 
90 in New York City. I am sure the chil- 
dren are having a fine Christmas there, for 
I have heard that their dads have organized 
a fathers’ association to ensure tiptop edu- 
cational and recreational activities for their 
girls and boys. 

This association has an attendance of over 
two hundred at its meetings. One of the 
first projects of these energetic men was the 
supervision of recreational activities during 
after-school hours. Congratulations to these 
fathers! 

If your school has a similar organization, 
why not write me a letter describing it. 
Interested fathers are one of the best bul- 
warks of our educational system. 


Some Youthful Carolers 


In my last year’s Christmas mail, I re- 
ceived a letter telling about a “carol eve- 
ning” conducted by some sixth-graders. It 
is usually held several nights before school 
closes for Christmas vacation. 

The children start out at seven o’clock in 
the evening, accompanied by the teacher 
and several parents, and carry packages of 
candy and cookies to the homes of shut-ins 
or older members of the community. 

The singers come back to the school by 
half-past eight and some of the mothers 
serve hot refreshments. The party is over 
when the clock strikes nine, and the chil- 
dren start home in groups, accompanied by 
the parents. 

The carol evening has become very popu 
lar. People often call the school and ask to 
have the carolers sing at their door. The 
project has parent and community approval 
and leaves the children with the memory 
of an evening spent making others happy. 


Mansy 2. Qereu 
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How would you like to make a Christmas 
visit to Kinlichee Community School, near 
St. Michaels, Arizona, to meet our Decem- 
ber “Teacher of the Month,” Miss Goldie 
Hutchinson? 
with 


Her school, a sturdy red stone 
building, living quarters attached, 
stands in a deep canyon on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. It is surrounded by red 
rocks of fantastic shapes and hills dotted 
with pifion and cedar, making a perfect holi- 
day setting. 

Miss Hutchinson would want you to ar- 
rive in time for the Christmas celebration 
held at the school for all the Navajo families 
within a radius of fifteen miles. It is called 
Kismes and usually takes place two days 
before Christmas. The special dinner is a 
feast of mutton stew prepared at the school 
by the staff, assisted by the children and a 
committee of mothers. ‘Teachers and par- 
ents donate food and money for the Christ- 
mas celebration, and gifts, candy, and fruit 
are supplied by the trading post, the church 
mission, the-Red Cross, and the Save the 
Children Federation. 

For a week before the festival begins, the 
children are busy making gingerbread, pop- 
ping corn, and fixing decorations for the 
tree, as well as baking huge loaves of bread 


Finally, 


Everyone 


that will be served with the stew. 
the morning of Kismes comes. 

at the school is up early, dressed in his best. 
A fire is built in the schoolyard, and a huge 
aluminum kettle that will hold enough stew 
for three hundred people is placed over it. 
The mutton 
is cut into huge chunks and put in the kettle 


bought from a local Indian, 
to boil. Potatoes, onions, and carrots from 
the school garden are added, as well as 
beans and tomatoes donated by the Indians. 
Coffee is made for the adults and when 
available, milk is given to the children. 

By noontime at Kinlichee the schoolyard 
is full of canvas-covered wagons, which re- 
semble the Conestoga wagons of éarly days. 
The horses are tied to the wheels and the 
families build fires near their wagons to get 
warm after the long journey. 

As the hour to eat approaches, people 
make their way toward the laden table. 
The women wear bright-colored skirts and 
velveteen blouses and often carry a baby on 
a cradichoard as they move toward the 


table. Their open shawls reveal the many 


silver coins that trim their blouses, and the 
turquoise beads or beautiful 
necklaces, for they are 
The silent men with 


strings of 
squash-blossorn 
dressed in their best. 
their big hats, turquoise ear bobs, and 
blankets wrapped tightly around them also 
Most families have 
Some eat from 


move toward the line. 
brought their own dishes. 
one common kettle, but many have learned 
to use plates, cups, and spoons. 

After the dinner is over there is a short 
program. The leaders talk and Santa Claus 
distributes Christmas bags, toys, and gifts. 

In the evening the adults have their 
Christmas tree, games, and native dances in 
the chapter house near the school. Often 
these parties last all night. They are peace- 
ful and quiet. The next morning, the Nav- 
ajos climb sleepily into their wagons and 
go back to their houses, tired but happy. 

After the holiday activities, 
Miss Hutchinson spends Christmas Day 
with friends, but it is usually a day of rest 


strenuous 


which is badly needed. 

Actually, the Christmas season is just a 
sample of the busy life which a teacher leads 
at Kinlichee. Miss Hutchinson’s job lasts 
twenty-four hours a day and goes almost 
around the calendar. Like all workers on 
Indian reservations, she is under Civil Serv- 
ice and is employed by the Federal govern- 
ment. She is on call at her school seven 
days a week, instead of the usual five, and 
has only twenty-six days vacation each year, 
which must include travel time. 
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Working in the school garden (above) 


is a popular chore. A visiting home- 
economics teacher helps girls alter 
used clothing in sewing class (below). 
























This science lesson is typical of modern techniques 
used by Miss Hutchinson. She draws on the natu- 
ral surroundings plus the children’s experiences to 
build the course of study in science for the school. 
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Miss Hutchinson teaches the women how 
Each week she 


to can and bake (above). 


must plan the menus and buying with 
the cook and the handy 


man 


(below). 









Miss Hutchinson is the teaching principal 
at Kinlichee School. (The word Kinlichee 
means “red house,” referring to the pre- 
historic cliff dwellings in the red rock cliffs. ) 
The school has six grades with three teach- 
ers and an enrollment of ninety pupils. In 
addition, there are a housekeeper, a matron, 
and a male assistant, all of whom are Nav- 
ajo men and women. Miss Hutchinson 
must not only be responsible for carrying on 
the school program, but must plan and di- 
rect all housekeeping activities. She must 
make out weekly and monthly reports, req- 
uisitions for supplies to run the school, 
such as food, gasoline, and kerosene, and 
must keep within a budget. At the end of 
the year, all the teachers help with the cen- 
sus, tabulating those from six to eighteen 
who attend public schools, reservation 
boarding schools, mission schools, or others. 
There is no compulsory education because 
there are not enough schools for all the 
Navajo children. At the present time there 
are approximately 14,000 Navajo children 
who have no school to attend. 

Kinlichee is supposedly a day school, but 
it had to be turned into a community 
boarding school in order to get the children 
to attend. Many are there only five days a 
week, but others stay the full seven. The 
children range in age from six to twelve. 
When they come in for the first time, they 
do not speak English and while they learn 

rapidly they still use it sparingly outside 
the classroom. Navajo is spoken in the 


 ) 


homes, so the only practice they get in Eng- 
lish is at school. Attendance is a problem 
since the parents often keep the children 
home to herd the sheep or to take care of 
the babies. 

The school day runs from eight to five. 
From eight to eight-thirty the children wash, 
bathe, and clean up for school. Teaching 
begins at eight-thirty and ends at three- 
forty. Then there is the work of cleaning 
up the building. 

Since the school is like a home, three 
meals a day have to be cooked, and wash- 
ing, ironing, and mending done. The chil- 
dren assist with these chores. They must 
also bathe on Monday and Thursday and if 
they go home over the week end, they are 
encouraged to come back with clean cloth- 
ing. Each child is furnished a hand towel, 
toothbrush, and comb by the Government. 

Each afternoon, Miss Hutchinson carries 
on an activity program which includes 
scouting, woodworking, and other hand- 
crafts. Every Friday there is a social hour 
for both children and parents, when games, 
folk dancing, square dancing, and refresh- 
ments are enjoyed. 

The course of study is somewhat similar 
to that used in other Arizona schools, but of 
course it must be adapted to serve the Nav- 
ajo children. The first year in school is 
spent in giving them a foundation in speak- 
ing English. Experience projects, preprim- 
ers, and primers are used to teach reading 
in second grade. ‘These youngsters require 
a lot of freedom to overcome their shyness, 
but since they are music lovers, the singing, 
folk dancing, and square dancing help to 
achieve this end. 

Clothing is received from the Save the 
Children Federation and must be altered 
for the children. This same organization 
has also provided forty dollars’ worth of 
playground equipment for each classroom. 
Other sponsors have given radios and books. 
Some individuals sponsor orphans in the 
community. In contrast, each classroom 
belongs to the Junior Red Cross and fills 
boxes with gifts for unfortunate children 
overseas. 

There are various parties and get to- 
gethers at the reservation schools, even 
though they are miles apart. On Sundays, 
Miss Hutchinson (Continued on page 87 


Going to the circus meant getting the money for the 
tickets, so the Kinlichee School children under the 

“ , ; : \ ; . guidance of Miss Hutchinson raised eighty pounds 
a] ‘ . ; ne See of onions, which they sold for fifteen cents a pound. 
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Jingle’s Bell 


ISABELLE GROETZINGER 
ELIZABETH CHRISTENSEN 


INGLE, the little elf, shook his 
J head. Then he shook it again. 
He listened for the tinkling of the 
tiny bell that he always wore on 
the top of his cap, but there 
wasn’t a sound. “It’s lost!” he 
cried softly. “My bell is lost! 
What shall I do? Santa is not 
going to like this.” 

Jingle always sat on the rein of 
Santa’s first reindeer. The tin- 
kling bell on his cap helped the 
other reindeer follow Dasher as 
he led them over the housetops to 
the homes of boys and girls all 
over the world. 

“Tonight is Christmas Eve,” 
thought Jingle. “All the toys 
must be delivered before morn- 
ing. I must find my bell.” 

He opened the door of Santa’s 
workshop just a crack andslipped 
outside. “I'll follow the path to 
the forest where I was playing 
yesterday,” decided Jingle. “May- 
be Til find my bell there.” 

Slowly, slowly, walked Jingle. 
He looked all about him as he 
took each step. At last he reached 
the forest, but he hadn’t found 
his bell. 

Suddenly he thought he heard 
a tiny tinkling sound. He stopped 
and listened carefully. Then he 
heard it again and then again. 

He followed the sound around 
a big pine tree. There sat a little 
brown bird pecking away at a 
tiny silver ball. Every time he 
pecked, the ball would tinkle very 
softly. 

“My bell!” cried jingle with 
delight. “I’ye found my bell!” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the 
bird. “This is my bill sharpener. 
I found it yesterday.” 

“TI lost my bell yesterday,” ex- 
claimed Jingle. “That’s it.” 

“Strange,” said the little bird, 
“when I found it, I thought it 
was a frozen berry. After peck- 
ing off the frost I discovered that 
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it was not a berry. Then I de- 
cided it must be a bill sharpener. 
Now you come along and say it’s 


a bell.” 


“I can prove it,” said Jingle. 
“Let me shake it, and you'll hear 
it ring.” 

“Very well,” answered the bird. 

Jingle took the bell and shook 
it. It jingled, jangled, jingled. 

“Very pretty,” said the bird. 
“Now I'll have music while I 
sharpen my bill.” 





“Please,” pleaded Jingle, “I 
must sew the bell on my cap be- 
fore Santa wakes up. If I don’t 
have my bell, Santa can’t deliver 
toys tonight.” 

“No toys for boys and girls on 
Christmas morning?” cried the lit- 
tle bird. “That would be terrible! 
Please take your bell and be sure 
to sew it on firmly this time.” 

“Thank you very much for giv- 
ing my bell back to me,” said 
Jingle gratefully. 

“I’m glad I could help you 
out,” replied the little brown bird. 

Holding the silver bell tightly, 
Jingle ran up the path toward 
Santa’s workshop. 


The Runaway Tree 


ETHEL HOPE HODSON 


ARY ANN’s Christmas tree 
M was walking away! I don’t 
suppose I should say “walking,” 
for Christmas trees can’t walk, of 
course; but it was going away, 
really and truly! 

You see, it was like this! It 
was just a very small Christmas 
tree which Mary Ann had bought 
for a dime. It was a cute little 
thing, too. Once it had been 
part of a big tree, that is, before 
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the man had cut it off. Now it 
looked like a real little tree that 
had grown out in the big woods 
by itself. 

When Mary Ann saw this little 
piece of the big Christmas tree, 
she asked the man how much it 
would cost and he said, “Oh, you 
can have it for a dime!” It hap- 
pened, too, that Mary Ann had 
exactly a dime in her shiny red 
pocketbook. So she gave the dime 
to the man at the store, and went 
happily home with the little 
Christmas tree. 

That night, when Mother was 
busy, Mary Ann showed the tree 
to Father and said, “I’m going to 
trim it up pretty, and then on 
Christmas morning I'll put it on 
the tea wagon to surprise Mother. 
She hasn’t had a Christmas tree 
of her very own since she was a 
little girl, so I thought maybe she 
would like one all her own for 
this Christmas. Do you think she 
will?” 

Father thought that was a fine 
idea, and said he'd bring a great 
big spool of thread home from the 
factory and make a standard for 
the tree. “There is such a big 
hole in the center of one of those 
big spools,” he said to Mary Ann, 
“that by whittling down the lower 
part of the tree a little I can slip 
it into the center of the spool. 
Then you can put your tree on 
the tea wagon in the dining room, 
and it will stand by itself. If I 
bring a full spool, the thread will 
help make it heavy enough tosup- 
port the tree nicely.” 

The next day, after Father had 
whittled down the Christmas tree 
and slipped it into the spool of 
thread for her, Mary Ann was 
delighted. It looked so cute and 


it stood up so tall and nice in its - 


spool standard. 

“Be careful not to get the 
thread unfastened!” cautioned 
Father, as he started back to the 
factory. 

“Oh, I'll be careful, Dad. I’m 
going to trim the tree with tinsel 
and some tiny ornaments that I 
found in the attic. I'll trim it this 
afternoon,” Mary Ann said, “and 
cover the spool with crinkly .red 
Christmas paper.” 

Then quite by accident she did 
just what Father had told her not 


to do—unfastened the thread; and 
it began unwinding. 

“Oh, well,” thought Mary Ann, 
“Til rewind it and fasten the end 
after I get the red paper and 
things to trim the tree!” So she 
just pulled a bit of the thread into 
the little notch where it had been 
fastened, and went merrily off to 
get the paper and ornaments. 

When she came back, the 
Christmas tree was gone! After 
hunting all around the living 
room, she started to look out in 
the dining room. There she saw 
the Christmas tree going past the 
table, and on toward the kitchen 
door. It would go for a little dis- 
tance as if taking a great big step, 
then stop, and then go on again. 

For a minute Mary Ann was 
too surprised to say a word or do 
a thing. Then she hurried out 


into the dining room, where the 
tree had stopped for a second, 
and as she put out her hand to 
take hold of it, on it went again! 

Then she laughed, right out 
For out in the kitchen, 


loud! 





with the end of the thread in its 
mouth, was her kitten! It would 
run for a short distance, and the 
tree would move; then when the 
kitten stopped, the tree would 
stop too. 

Mary Ann took her little scis- 
sors and cut the thread off at the 
spool, picked up her Christmas 
tree, and went back into the liv- 
ing room. She shut the door care- 
fully this time so that the kitten 
couldn’t get in. 

Then Mary Ann laughed and 
laughed. She looked at Patsy, her 
big rag doll who was watching 
everything from a chair near by. 
“Father knew what he was talk- 
ing about when he told me not 
to get the thread unwound!” she 
said to Patsy. 
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-for Little People 


A Christmas Secret 


ELIZABETH GALL 


HE day Danny went down- 
T town shopping with Mother, 
jt was snowing. The snow seemed 
to wander around in the air as 
if it couldn’t make up its mind 
whether to land on Danny’s nose, 
or on his gay red mittens. The 
Christmas season was beginning, 
and it gave Danny a snug feeling, 
for he liked Christmas. 

To Danny, Christmas meant 
hearing Baby Jesus. It 
meant carols, red bells, the smell 
of pine, and presents. Thinking 
about presents, Danny wiggled 
excitedly in the seat with Mother, 
and asked, “Are we going to buy 


about 


any Christmas presents today, 
Mother?” 
“Yes,” she said. “We are go- 


ing to see about a present for you 
to give Grandma. Christmas is 
still four 
have to do this errand early for 


weeks away, but we 
a very special reason.” 

When Mother told Danny what 
they were going to get for his 
grandma, he could hardly keep 
from laughing, because then he 
knew he had a good joke on both 
Mother and Grandma. 

Danny and Grandma had gone 
downtown to see about Mother's 
present the week before, and 
Danny had promised to keep the 
present a secret from Mother un- 
tl Christmas Christmas 
was a long time off, and keeping 


came. 


two secrets was not easy for a lit- 
tle boy Danny’s age, but he was 
careful not to tell anyone. 

At last it was Christmas morn- 
ing! Every year the family lined 
up at the head of the stairs, the 
youngest first and the oldest one 
last. This year, Danny, the first 
in line, felt his stomach doing a 
flip-flop, as he started down- 
stairs with Mother and Daddy, 
Grandma and Grandpa. 

When they reached the living 
room, Father pulled open the slid- 
ing doors and there stood the tree, 
glistening with tinsel and loaded 
with presents. The first thing 
Danny saw under the tree was a 
bright red wagon. Laughing in 
delight, he quickly ran to look at 
it, forgetting for a minute about 
his Christmas secrets. 


Mother, who had disappeared 
for a minute, came to him with a 
glass of milk and a bun, remind- 
ing him, “As soon as you eat this 
little bit of breakfast, you 
hand out the presents. You can 
read the names this year!” 

It didn’t take Danny long to 
eat, and at last the time had come 


can 


to give out the presents. It wasn’t 
one of his that 
Danny hurried to pick out first; 
it was a flat package, the gift he 
had for his mother. 


own presents 

















Mother opened the present and 
held it up! “Why, Danny!” she 
exclaimed in surprise. “Look; 
everybody!” And she held up her 
present—a photograph of Danny. 
Everyone admired it, but they 
all Danny and 
Mother laughed so hard. 

Then Danny 
Grandma her present from him 
everyone else laughed too. In 
Grandma’s flat package was a 
different photograph of Danny! 
He downtown first 
with Grandma then with 
Mother to sit for the two photo- 
graphs, and he had kept his secret 


wondered why 


when handed 


had gone 


and 


from everyone! 


A Present for Baby 


MARION WALDEN 


OMORROW would be Christmas, 
and Carol knew it was going 
to be the best A holly 


wreath hung in the big window, 


ever. 


Grandma was cooking delicious- 
smelling things in the kitchen, 
Daddy and the boys were set- 
ting up the tree. But best of all, 
Mamma was coming home with 
the new baby sister. 

Carol had a present for each of 
the family. A cactus plant in 





a pot she had painted was for 


Grandma. She had a calendar 
for Daddy, a holder for Mamma, 
and bags of marbles for Dick and 
John. All of a sudden Carol 
thought of someone she had for- 
gotten. She hadn't remembered 
Baby Marjorie! 

Carol 
something about it right away. 
The baby, it seemed to her, was 
especially her concern, because 
she had hoped for a baby girl, 
while her brothers had wished for 


decided she must do 


a boy. 

“What does she look like, 
Daddy?” Carol asked, when he 
came home from visiting Mother 
at the hospital. “Does she have 
blue eyes? Does she have curly 
hair? Does she look anything like 
me?” 

“She’s just a sweet little pink 
bundle, with a bit of fuzz on the 
top,’ was all Daddy could tell 
her. 

Carol tried and tried to think 
what to give Baby for Christmas. 
Grandma said that babies do not 
play with anything except rattles, 
and Baby Marjorie already had 
several. Carol didn’t think that 
Mamma would mind if she went 
to the nursery and Jooked at the 
She might 
get some idea for a present there. 


baby’s things again. 


There were piles of tiny clothes, 
from soft white shirts to little 
knitted jackets and _ bonnets. 
There were towels and soap and 
powder, and a little comb-and- 
brush Then Carol noticed 
one thing that was missing. The 
baby had no toothbrush. 

Carol remembered seeing a tiny 
pink toothbrush in Miss Munson’s 
Variety Store. She hoped it was 
still there, and she hoped she had 
There 
were only two dimes left from her 
Christmas money. 

Carol ran to Daddy. “Oh, 
Daddy, please take me down to 
I forgot 


set. 


enough money to buy it. 


Miss Munson’s store! 
something very important!” 

“When we get this tree up, I'll 
see if there’s time,’ Daddy an- 
swered. 

As it grew dusk Carol worried, 
wondering how late Miss Munson 
would keep the store open, but 
she tried to be patient. Daddy 
was ready then, and they whizzed 


off in the car. Miss Munson was 
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still there. 
the store. 

“How much is the baby’s pink 
toothbrush?” Carol asked anx- 
iously. It was only fifteen cents, 
so with her other five cents she 
bought some pink ribbon. At 
home she took the present to her 
room, where she kept her other 
secrets, and made a dainty little 
package. 

The next morning when it was 
time for Mamma and Baby 
Marjorie to come home the boys 
pushed in beside Carol at the 
front window for the first glimpse 
of the car coming up the street. 
The minute they saw it they all 
crowded through the front door. 

Daddy gave Grandma the ba- 
by, all covered over with a pink 
blanket. “‘Now don’t get in the 
way, children,” she warned. “I 
wouldn’t want to stumble.” 

“Darlings!” said-Mamma. “I'll 
kiss each one of you as soon as 
I’m in the house.” Daddy helped 
her off with her coat, and she sat 
down in the big chair right in 
front of the Christmas tree. 


Daddy waited outside 





“Merry Christmas, Mamma,” 
Carol and the boys said. 

“Merry Christmas, darlings,” 
Mamma said, and tried to take 
them all in her arms at once. 

Then Grandma _ put Baby 
Marjorie in Mamma’s lap. Carol 
thought she had never seen any- 
thing so sweet. “Merry Christ- 
mas, Baby Sister,” she whispered, 
kneeling close to the wee pink 
face. 

“Let's give our presents now,” 
shouted Dick, and he and John 
scrambled toward the tree, where 
lay a huge pile of gay packages. 
The boys passed them around, 
and everything became a mix-up 
of presents and wrappings, every- 
one exclaiming, “Oh, thank you! 
How pretty! (Continued on page 91) 
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£ eS eS -for Middle-Sized Folk 


A Dog for Timothy 


ALETHEA KNIGHT 


oR a long time, Tim had been saving 

money to buy a dog. He hadn’t any par- 
ticular dog in mind, but he kept looking when- 
ever he went by the pet shop. At last, only a 
few days before Christmas, he saw just the 
right one. It was a beautiful golden dog with 
eyes that seemed to smile straight at Tim. 
Tim went into the pet shop and asked the 
price of the big friendly collie, and then he 
hurried home to see whether he had that 
much money. 

After dinner, he spoke to his father about 
it. “Today I found the dog Id like, Dad,” 
he said. “He was in the pet-shop window. If 
I take the money I’ve saved and the money 
Uncle Jack gave me for my birthday, I'll have 
enough to buy him. Will it be all right if I 
spend all my money for him?” 

Tim’s father looked over his paper. “It 
seems quite a little to pay, Tim,” he answered, 
“but it’s your money and we promised you 
If you want to spend that 
much, it’s up to you. We can go down on 
Saturday and see him. We want to be sure 
he’s the right dog, whatever he costs.” 

Tim could scarcely wait until Saturday. 
His father helped him make a bed out of a 
big box in the basement. Tim filled it with 
clean shavings and put in a blanket that his 
mother gave him. He was just finishing it 
Friday when his mother called. 

“I need your help with this fruit for the 
Christmas baskets, Tim,” she said. “We're 
to take it down to the Community House this 
afternoon. It will have to be packed in a box 
and put in the car.” 


could have a dog. 
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Tim was surprised, when he came upstairs, 
to see all the cans and jars his mother had 
chosen standing on the table. It seemed like 
a great deal. He remembered how hard she 
had worked in the summer to can the fruit 
and make the jams and jellies. He was proud 
to help her take it down to the rooms where 
the baskets were being packed. 

When Tim came back home, he still 
thought about the baskets. Every year, his 
mother gave food to help fill baskets for peo- 
ple who needed a little special cheer at Christ- 
mas. Every year, on Christmas morning, his 
father helped to take the baskets to the right 
places. Tim thought of the baskets he had 
seen, piled high with good things and gay 
with gifts in holiday wrappings. The more 
he thought about it the more he wished that 
he could help with the baskets in some way, 
too. He could buy something, but he would 
have no money left if he bought the dog. 

Suddenly, it seemed to Tim that it was 
wrong to spend all of his money at Christmas 
on a present for himself. He lay awake a long 
time thinking about it. Finally he made up 
his mind, and as he fell asleep, he felt warm 
and happy. 

The next morning, his father called as he 
was dressing, “Well, Tim, I suppose the first 
thing we'll have to do today is go down to the 
pet shop to see about the dog.” 

Tim walked slowly across the hall. No 
matter how hard he tried, he could not help 
feeling a little sorry. Finally he said, “I’m not 
going to buy the dog, Dad. It’s all the money 
I have and it—well, it wouldn’t leave any for 
anything else. So I guess I'll wait a while.” 

His father stopped shaving to look at Tim. 
“What do you mean, Son?” 

“Well, it’s about the baskets, Dad,” Tim 
replied. “I guess I'd rather put some of my 
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money toward them. If I bought the dog, 
I'd be spending all of it on a present for my- 
self. If I don’t get the dog, I can help buy 
some things for the baskets and have some left 
for other things I’ve thought about. I could 
save the money over again for a dog.” 

His father thought for a minute. Then 
he said, “I think that’s a. fine way to look 
at it, Tim. But just be sure it’s what you 
want to do. Think it over for a while, why 
don’t you?” 

But Tim did not need any more time. He 
had made up his mind and thinking about 
the dog only made it hard. Instead, he asked 
his mother to help him decide what to buy 
for the baskets. 

On the day before Christmas, Tim helped 
his father with some last-minute errands. 
While he was waiting (Continued on page 83) 


The Golden Coin 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


RS. MCGIVEN’S cheeks were rosy and her 
M eyes were gay as she stood at the living- 
room door with her big tray of gingerbread 
men. “Here they are!” she said to her five 
children. “Here are the gingerbread men, 
and one of them has the golden coin hidden 
in it!” 

Bob, James, and Lora jumped up from the 
floor where they had been sitting while 
stringing popcorn for the tree. Hank tossed 
aside his book, and little Bitsy jumped up and 
down squealing with delight. 

“The coin!” she cried, “the golden coin’ 
that Mother’s had so long! Oh, I wonder 
who will get it!” 

Mrs. McGiven set the tray with its spicy 
load down on a table and her voice became 
more serious as she said, “Now, children, let’s 
be sure we all understand about the coin, be- 
fore we pass the gingerbread men. You know 
we’ve been expecting Father for a week or 
more, but, he hasn’t come, and since we have 
no word, we have to face the fact that he may 
be delayed until Christmas is over.’ Hank 
and Lora nodded vigorously and Bitsy put her 
hand into her mother’s. 

“We haven't enough money to buy presents 
for everyone,” Mrs. McGiven continued, “but 
we do have the golden coin, and it will go to 
the one who finds it in his gingerbread man. 
The finder may do anything he wants to with 
it. It is real money, which can be exchanged 
at the bank and then spent if the finder wants 
to spend it. Do you all understand?” 

“Oh, yes, Mother, we do!” Bob exclaimed, 
“and if I get it I’m going to buy a little red 
wagon!” 
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“T want a baseball bat,” said James, swing- 
ing an imaginary bat in the air. 

“A doll! A doll with curls! 
I'll get,” sang Lora. 

“I want a book with a good story that will 
last a long time,” said Hank. 

Mrs. McGiven sighed, but she turned to 
her youngest child. “What do you want, 
Bitsy?” she asked. 

“I can’t decide,” Bitsy answered, “but if I 
get it I'll do something with it!” 

“Well, then, here we go! Finders keep- 
ers!” sang Mrs. McGiven, and she lifted the 
tray and held it in front of Lora. 

Lora eyed the gingerbread men slowly. 
Then she noticed that one seemed to have a 
very fat hand. With eager fingers she reached 
for the hand and started to lift the man by it. 
But the gingerbread was brittle and as her 
fingers closed over the hand it cracked just a 
little, and there, shining through the crack in 
the gingerbread, was a streak of polished gold! 
For just a second Lora hesitated; then she 
smiled at her mother and picked up another 
man. 

Next it was James’s turn. He, too, eyed 
the tray carefully and his bright eyes saw the 
yellow gleam. Quickly and carefully he picked 
up the man with the cracked hand. 

His mother passed on to Bob. But before 
Bob had taken a gingerbread figure, James 
called, “Trade you, Bob, sight unseen!” 

“It’s a deal!” replied Bob, and he handed 
a man to James and got in return the one 
with the golden crack. His eyes blinked, he 
gulped once, and then he put a delaying hand 
on his mother’s arm as she was about to pass 
the tray to Hank. “Here, Hank, take this 
one, I can easily reach another,” he said, and 
he passed the gingerbread man with the gold- 
en coin to Hank and took another for himself. 

Mrs. McGiven looked at her children with 
misty eyes full of pride. “And now it’s Bitsy’s 
turn,” she said softly, as she turned to where 
the littlest girl sat waiting patiently. But be- 
fore she reached Bitsy, Hank jumped before 
her. “Give me the tray, Mother,” he said ea- 
gerly. “Ill pass it to Bitsy!’ Quickly he took 
the tray and laid the man he received close to 
the edge, taking another in his hand for him- 
self. Then he went to Bitsy and held the tray 
so far above her head that she could only 
reach the man he had placed on the edge. 
Naturally Bitsy took it. 

When she saw the golden streak she sprang 
from her chair. “I have it! I have it!” 
she cried excitedly. “I’ve got the golden coin! 
See!” She broke the coin free from the gin- 
gerbread man and held it up for all to see. 
She pranced around the room and over to 
her mother. 

“Tt’s beautiful, Mother! All golden, and 
shiny! And now,” she said, “I’m going to 
give it back to you, (Continued on page 76) 


That’s what 


The Christmas Doll 


VERA LUND PRAAST 


T was Christmas Eve in the year 1890. 
In a big pleasant farmhouse on a small 
Danish island in the North Sea, odors of bak- 
ing filled the air. The farmhouse was where 
eleven-year-old Christine, her mother, her 
father, and her brother lived. 
On this winter day Christine was so excited 
that her blue eyes sparkled and her cheeks 
were pink. For tonight came the high point 
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the floor should come and leave each of us a 
doll like the one with the china head that 
your cousin Elvina had?” 

“Yes, it would be wonderful to have a real 
doll,” Christine agreed, remembering the good 
times she and Elvina and Karen had had 
playing with the beautiful doll, before Elvina 
left for America with her parents last summer. 
“T have already chosen a name for one. If I 
ever have a doll, Ill call her Elise.” 

“What a nice name! If I ever get a doll, 
I'll call her Anna,” Karen said. 

Christine was suddenly aware of her mis- 
chievous ten-year-old brother Carl, and she 





of Christmas. There would be a festival at 
the village schoolhouse. Each one of the hun- 
dred pupils would draw a number from the 
hat held by the schoolmaster; afterward each 
would choose a gift from the tall and shining 
Christmas tree which was loaded with pres- 
ents. Always, in previous years, Christine had 
drawn a number high up in the eighties or 
nineties. By the time it was her turn to choose 
a gift, everything on the tree except the red 
cotton handkerchiefs had been chosen. 

“But it’s fun anyway,’ Christine told 
Karen, her little visitor. Karen, who lived in 
the village, often came to play with Christine. 

With her grandmother’s help, Christine had 
knitted Karen a pair of warm red mittens for 
Christmas. When Karen rose, saying, “I 
think I should go home now,” Christine ran 
into her bedroom to find the mittens, which 
she had wrapped in pretty paper and tied 
with a red ribbon. 

“Merry Christmas!” she told Karen, giving 
her the little package. Then Christine’s moth- 
er gave Karen a bag of the Christmas cookies 
and peppernuts that Christine had helped 
make during the preceding week. 

Christine went to the door with Karen, 


‘who said, ““Wouldn’t it be fine if the Christ- 


mas elf with the long red cap that trails on 
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realized that he had heard what they said. 
“Dolls with china heads! Christmas elves 
with long red caps that drag on the floor!” 
he teased. But before the girls could retort, 
he had clumped out in his wooden shoes to 
help with the chores in the barn. 

Christine bade Karen good-by, saying, 
“T’ll see you at the schoolhouse tonight.” 

As she closed the door, Christine gave a 
little sigh. Karen was so sweet, and she had 
so few pleasures. Very likely there would not 
be much Christmas cheer in her home. How 
nice it would be if she drew a low number 
from the schoolmaster’s hat so she could 
choose a fine gift. 

At suppertime Christine was too excited 
to eat much rice or roast goose. She 
hardly tasted the chocolate, which was 
a special treat. 

After supper her father took them to the 
schoolhouse in the sleigh. It seemed as if 
everybody in the community were already 
there, laughing and chatting and exchang- 
ing holiday greetings. At once Karen came 
over to show Christine that she had worn the 
new red mittens. 

Everyone was admiring the great, shin- 
ing Christmas tree loaded with presents. 
Christine’s eyes shone (Continued on page 76) 
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Mortimer Becomes Mort 
ELIZABETH F. NOON 


S LONG as Mortimer Baker 

lived in Leesport he never 
thought much about his name. 
“Mortimer” seemed like a com- 
mon name. It was his father’s 
and his grandfather’s name, too. 
None of the other boys in his 
class happened to be called 
Mortimer, but then neither was 
he for that matter, because from 
first grade on, the teachers had 
all called him Mort. 

He had never thought partic- 
ularly about being shorter than 
the other boys either. He belonged 
to a gang that had always gone to 
school and played together. He 
realized he was a little shorter 
than the other fellows, but it nev- 
er seemed to make much differ- 
ence. However, when the Baker 
family moved to Oxford, it was 
another story. 

He had entered school in Ox- 
ford just before football season. 
The seventh-graders had heard 
they were getting a new fellow in 
their class. They needed a full- 
back for their football team, and 
hoped that he would be it. But 
when Mortimer enrolled and they 
found he was a little guy, he. be- 
gan to take a ribbing right away. 
The fellows began calling him 
Mortimer the Runt, and he 
couldn’t shake off the nickname. 

They had lived in Oxford over 
a year now, and Mortimer still 
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had few friends. Though he liked 
the city, he often wished he were 
back in Leesport with the gang. 


As his second winter in Oxford - 


approached, Mortimer began to 
get excited about ice skating. 
There was never any ice to skate 
on in Leesport, and last winter in 
Oxford the season had been very 
short. Mortimer had not owned 
ice skates and so had missed out 
on the experience. This year he 
had hoped his father and mother 
would get him a new pair of ice 
skates for Christmas, and a plaid 
skating jacket to go with them. 

The year before he had wanted 
a new bicycle for Christmas. All 
the boys in his class rode bicycles 
to school, and his father thought 
that it was a fine idea. They had 
gone down to the store together 
to pick one out, and both of them 
admired the “Silver Streak,” a 
handsome bicycle that any fellow 
would be proud to own. 

However, the clerk looked at 
Mortimer, and said regretfully 
that the bicycle was far too large 
for a boy his size. He offered 
to show them some smaller ores 
in the junior department, but 
Mortimer told his father that he 
guessed he would wait a while 
for a bicycle. He said that he 
would rather have a new basket- 
ball and basket to fasten to the 
garage wall instead. 


December 1949 


But that was last Christmas! 
This year when Christmas came, 
sure enough, there were the ice 
skates and the plaid jacket, the 
very things that Mortimer had 
wished for. Impatient to try 
them, he went to the phone and 
called Paul Harris to find out 
when the boys would be at the 
pond. Paul told him some of the 
fellows said they would be there 
about three o'clock. 

Mortimer managed to wait un- 
til Christmas dinner was over. 
Then he put on his new jacket, 
threw his ice skates over his shoul- 
der, and started toward the pond. 
He hoped that no one would be 
there yet—at least no one he knew 
-until he had made a try at 
standing on his skates. But to his 
dismay he saw that Ben Cook and 
Charlie Graham were already on 
the pond skating. 

Of all the boys in his class, 
Mortimer liked Ben the least. He 
was fond of teasing. Often when 
Mortimer would go to the foun- 
tain for a drink, Ben would come 
up behind him and push him 
aside. Sometimes he _ twisted 
Mortimer’s arm on the way to 


The Big Snow 
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assembly and then dared him to 
tell the teacher. 

Just for a moment Mortimer 
thought he would turn around 
and go home, but then he decid- 
ed that that would never do. So 
he sat down by the edge of the 
pond and put on his new skates. 
Ben and Charlie skated over his 
way and Mortimer waved and 
called, “Merry Christmas.” 

“Merry Christmas, Runt,” Ben 
replied. “Are those new skates 
that you got for Christmas?” 

“Yes,” said Mortimer proudly. 
“Aren't they dandies?” 

“Can you skate, kid?” asked 
Charlie. 

“No,” said Mortimer slowly. 
“This is the first time I ever had 
skates.” 

As Mortimer bent over to fin- 
ish lacing his skates, Ben winked 
at Charlie. “Come on,” he said. 
“This is Christmas. We'll show 
you how to skate. Charlie and 
I will take your hands and you 
will learn in no time.” 

The three boys started across 
the pond. It was fairly easy 
for Mortimer to keep his balance, 
but just as (Continued on page 85) 


at Gibson Falls 


GRACE EVELYN MILLS 


WISH you weren't going.” 

Pop surveyed his twin daugh- 
ters struggling into identical 
green coats, and looked again at 
the snow-filled sky. 

“We have to,” Car'line and 
Carmella assured him with one 
voice. 

“Maybe the bus driver can’t 
make it,” Pop said hopefully. 

His daughters looked at him in 
dismay. “Oh, Pop,” wailed 
Carmella, “he’s just got to!” 

Pop didn’t know it, and they 
couldn’t tell him while Mom was 
there, but they simply had to get 
to town to buy Mom’s Christmas 
present. 

They had already bought Pop’s 
present. He needed warm winter 
mittens, so that’s what they 
bought him. And they were each 
making things at school—a stuffed 
elephant, a bib, and a beanbag 


for their little brother MacArthur; 
candlesticks and pot holders for 
Mom; and ash trays for Pop. But 
since they had bought their father 
a present, they wanted to buy one 
for their mother, too. They had 
looked and looked for something 
for Mom, and finally they decid- 


, ed to buy her a sugar-and-cream 


set. However, they had to put 
off buying the set until they had 
saved enough money for it. Now 
Christmas was almost here and 
they didn’t have money enough. 

Mom, spooning cereal into lit- 
tle MacArthur, removed a bit of 
oatmeal from the baby’s chin and 
smiled at Pop. “The bus driver 
will bring them back safely if it 
storms too much,” she said. 

“I don’t know whether to let 
them go or not. I’m kind of 
choice of my string beans,” he 
said, as they started for the bus. 
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The snow was soon forgotten 
once they were inside the school- 
room. ‘There were other things 
to think of besides the weather. 
There was the Christmas tree, 
tall and beautiful in its corner, 
and the gay decorations about the 
room. There were favors to make 
for the hospital in the city, and 
gifts to finish and take home. 

Just before the midday dismis- 
sal, the voice of the principal 
came to them over the loud- 
speaker. “Busses to Sandy Cove, 
Sugar Hill, and West Gibson will 
load immediately at the east door. 
Roads are drifting rapidly and it 
is not advisable to delay. ‘There 
will be no school tomorrow. Lis- 
ten to your radio for other news.” 

The other children thought the 
unexpected holiday was a lark. 
They sang and whistled and 
shouted as the bus left the“school, 
but the twins were glum. 

“Anyway, said Car’line hope- 
fully to Carmella, “we have the 
presents we made in school.” 

“Yes,” Carmella agreed. 

Ahead of the bus, the snow- 
plow toiled, opening the drifts 
that had accumulated since morn- 
ing. And then the bus stopped! 
The driver got out, saying, “Stay 
right where you are, and I'll be 
back in a minute.” ‘The children 
munched sandwiches and waited. 
The ones who had planned to 
eat in the school cafeteria looked 
hungry, so Car’line and Carmella 
gave part of their sandwiches to 
those who had no dinner. 

The bus grew cold, and the 
thrill of the unusual dwindled 
into chill discomfort. It seemed 
that the driver was a long time 
returning. When they sighted 
him, he was coming from up the 
toad beyond where the snowplow 
was standing. 

“The snowplow’s stuck,” one 
of the big boys said. But that 
didn’t make sense. Whoever 
heard of a snowplow’s getting 
stuck? The purpose of a snow- 
plow was to keep other vehicles 
from getting stuck! 

The bus driver, cold and cov- 
ered with snow, got back into the 
bus. “How many of you have 
relatives in town?” he asked. 

Sounds of “My Aunt Rose—” 
“We've got our grandmother—” 
“Jane Beck (Continued on page 80) 


The Christmas Surprise 
LEE WYNDHAM 


| Spon year at this time it 
was the same at Madame 
Valentina’s Ballet Academy, 
Laurie Elliot reflected, as she 
stood at the practice bar with the 
other girls. Ordinarily Madame 
never talked about herself or of 
things that happened before she 
came to the United States as a 
Displaced Person. Madame was 
very reserved. But as Christmas 
drew near, Madame’s thoughts 
would turn back to when she was 
a little girl in the Old Country, 
and a student at a famous bal- 
let school. And then she talked 
and talked about it. 

“We were permitted to go home 
for Christmas,” she told the girls 
wistfully before the lesson started. 
“We lived in the country and my 
Papa called for me in a jingling 
sleigh. Ah, how I looked forward 
to this holiday time, much though 
I loved my studies at the ballet 
school! Papa would wrap me 
snugly in a shaggy bearskin robe 
and away we'd fly over the snow 
toward home! 

“Mamma spent long hours in 
the kitchen, and the whole house 
smelled like Christmas. Behind 
closed doors Papa decorated a 
great tree. But I managed to 
peek through a crack to marvel 
at its glory and wonder what 
presents Grandfather Frost would 
leave in the night. 
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“Mamma and I set the table 
with the traditional fruit compote, 
and cooked wheat and poppy seed 
flavored with honey. The table 
would be laden with wonderful 
things to eat. How I longed for 
just a tiny nibble, but I could not 
touch a thing—not until the first 
star came out in the sky! Then 
it was permissible to break the 
fast! 

“Presently, carolers—wrapped 
in warm mufflers—trouped into 
the yard, and, stamping their feet 
in the cold, they sang the lovely 
old songs of Christmas—koledas, 
they were called. We would in- 
vite the carolers in and give them 
presents and something to eat. 
Then they would move on. 

“Ah, my little doves,” Madame 
sighed, “I love this great, gen- 
erous country of my adoption. 
But I do miss the Christmas of 
my youth.” , 

“Are we to have a tree at the 
Academy?” Fern asked. 

“Indeed we are, just as usual,” 
Madame answered. 

Laurie and Fern looked at each 
other and both shrugged. The 
tree Madame usually had was 
very ordinary. Madame could not 
spend very much on a tree be- 
cause she had nieces and nephews 
in the Old Country and she was 
always sending badly needed 
things to them. 
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Madame seemed to recollect 
herself. “Time for our lesson 
now!” she cried. “Let us begin!” 

When the lesson was over 
Laurie and Fern talked together 
while they changed into their 
street clothes. “It must be awful 
to be alone at Christmas!” Fern 
said in a troubled voice. Both 
girls knew Madame had no rela- 
tives in the United States, and 
apparently few friends. In fact, 
she saw almost no one except the 
girls who studied with her. “Of 
course, Madame has a party for 
us the last lesson day before the 
holidays, but I always feel I’m 
eating cookies that should have 
been sent to Madame’s nieces and 
nephews,” Fern went on. 

“So do I,” Laurie confessed. 
“But the way she describes Christ- 
mas when she was a little girl 
sounds like fun. How she must 
miss those days!” Suddenly Laurie 
blazed with an idea. “Listen, ev- 
erybody!” she cried. “What do 
you think of my idea for the 
Academy Christmas Party?” The 
other eight girls crowded around 
Fern and Laurie. Laurie started 
talking slowly, but as the idea de- 
veloped, she talked faster. 

“Don’t forget the Christmas 
party next lesson!” Madame said 
as they were leaving. 

“We won’t!” the girls chorused 
as they left. (Continued on page 78) 
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ochaikeveley’ 4 
NUTCRACKER SUITE 


LESSON MATERIAL AND A PUPPET PLAY 





Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School, New Carlisle, Ohio 


HE story and the music of 

Tschaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite so appeal to children that 
the lesson material described here 
proved to be most enjoyable when 
presented in the classroom. 


GENERAL AIMS 
A. To encourage a greater appre- 
ciation for symphonic music. 
B. To help the children under- 
stand the Nutcracker Suite. 
C. To facts 
composer's life. 
D. To give the class experience 
in the use of English, while writ- 
ing the puppet play which cul- 
minates the study. 
E. To skill of 
individuals through making scen- 
ery and puppets. 


present about the 


increase artistic 


THE STORY 

A little girl, Claire, 

a nutcracker (with a head like a 
man’s ) She be- 
comes fascinated with the nut- 
cracker and his funny jaws that 
open and shut. During the night 
she dreams that he becomes a 
handsome prince, who leads a 
‘procession of toy soldiers, dolls, 
sugar plums, toy flutes, and flow- 
ers in dances around the Christ- 
mas tree to celebrate the romance 
of Claire and Prince Charming. 


receives 


for Christmas. 


DIVISION OF THE SUITE 
Only five sections were used. 
A. “Overture.”"—What is it? An 
opening or introduction to an 
opera or other long musical com- 
position. In it are melodies from 

the various sections 

B. “Dance of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy.” — Use of imagination. Can 
you see the Sugar Plums coming 
down the stairway from the castle 








led by Prince Nutcracker as he 
marches them across the stage to 
the Christmas tree? 
C. “Hopak.”—What is it? A na- 
tional dance of Russia used at 
the holiday festivities. Balalaikas 
(instruments resembling guitars ) 
furnish the music. 
D. “Dance of the Toy Flutes.” 
1. How many instruments of the 
orchestra do you know? 
2. Group them in their various 
families. 
3. What is the range and the 
place in the orchestra of the 
wood winds? 
4, Use your imagination to see 
flutes and instruments marching 
in procession. 
E. “Waltz of the Flowers.” 
1. Notice the difference between 
waltz time and march time. 
2. Visualize flowers waltzing and 
swaying to the “Waltz of the 
Flowers.” 
LIFE OF THE COMPOSER 
Peter Tschaikovsky was born in 
Russia in 1840. His father was 
a government inspector of mines, 
and his 
Frenchwoman. There were several 
other children in the family. 
Peter was very musical and be- 
gan taking piano lessons when he 
was four years old. He learned 
rapidly and soon began to com- 
pose. But it never occured to the 
family that music could be fol- 
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lowed as a profession, so Peter 
began to study law when he was 
ten. He continued his studies un- 
til he was nineteen. At that time 
he accepted a government posi- 
tion, which he held for four years. 
His increasing interest in music 
finally influenced him to resign 
and devote his entire time to 
studying music at the Conserva- 
tory in St. Petersburg. He gave 
private lessons and later taught 
harmony at the Moscow Con- 
servatory. ‘Tschaikovsky began 
working on his First Symphony 
and an opera about this time. 
Success came slowly, but he fi- 
nally won recognition as an out- 
standing composer of his time. 
His ballet The Nutcracker was 
given for the first time in 1892. 
The concert version called the 
Nutcracker Suite is one of his 
best-loved compositions. 


CORRELATIONS 


A. English. 

1. Made up conversations from 
which puppet play was written. 
2. Learned new words and used 
them in sentences. 


suite symphony conductor 
overture composer wood winds 
hopak _ strings musical 
waltz brasses composition 
ballet chorus puppet 


3. Recognized rhyming words. 
B. Art. 

1. Each child drew a picture of 
some aspect of the story. 


2. Background scenery for the, 


play showing stairway and castle 
was drawn and painted. 

3. Large candy canes, peppermint 
sticks, a candy Santa Claus, and 
Christmas trees were draped with 
colored transparent tissue. (The 
costumes were open in back to 


permit handling of candy puppets 
by puppeteers. ) 
4. Toy flutes were dressed in pa- 
per flounces and frills. [The art. 
ist who drew the pictures on this 
page gives another idea.| 
5. Large flowers were made from 
cardboard with faces painted. 
‘These were stapled to thin sticks, 
Crepe-paper dresses of different 
colors were stapled to the sticks, 
(The dresses were open in the 
back so the flowers could be 
worked as puppets. ) 
6. Two marionettes were made. 
a) Prince Nutcracker with a 
flowing robe. 
b) A Russian Hopak Dancer 
with big boots and fur hat. 
7. Names of the different pieces 
of the suite were printed and 
painted on large cardboards. 
C. Music. 
1. Learned to recognize rhythm 
of march and waltz. 
2. Learned to sing with piano. 
3. Gained understanding of the 
way a story can be told by music. 


PUPPET PLAY 
Act I 


Play,a record of the “Over- 
ture” on a phonograph or have 
the class sing the melody from 
Fred Waring’s arrangement. 

Claire, a real child, is standing 
at a card table on which is a 
prettily decorated Christmas tree 
with toys underneath. Castle scen- 
ery at the back of the table is 
elevated enough so that several 
puppeteers can stand behind it. 

As music is being played or 
sung, Claire plays with the toys, 
always admiring her favorite toy, 
the nutcracker. She yawns several 
times, places nutcracker out of 
sight and goes to sleep in a chair 
by the table. 

Immediately the marionette 
Prince Nutcracker walks down the 
castle stairway to the front of 
the card-table stage. He looks at 


the Christmas tree, runs back to 
foot of the stairway, calls, and 
(Continued on page 89) 


beckons. 
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“TOWARD 





a 


Ernest Fiene’s 


ART APPRECIATION 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


EVENING” 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Girls and boys are always filled with 
excitement and anticipation as Christ- 
mas approaches. Many of you are hop- 


ing for an old-fashioned holiday, white 


with snow. Not all can have their wish 
fulfilled, but many of you can. 
Snow-covered houses and the village 
church symbolize the Christmas spirit 
for most of us, whether we live in a cold 
climate or a warm one. Winter scenes 
are always popular on Christmas greet- 


ing cards, and although this picture was 
not painted especially for Christmas it is 
most appropriate to the season. 

The fine composition and subtle color 
of “Toward Evening” make it a serious 
work of art. It is not to be classed with 
the type which appears annually for the 
Christmas celebration only to be forgot- 
ten once the day is past. 

The story of the artist’s life is in 
Tue Instructor, November 1949. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Here in Mr. Fiene’s little village is a 
perfect setting for a white Christmas, 
complete with a wintry sky over snow- 
covered fields. You can see two happy 
children with their sled climbing up the 
hill for one iast slide before returning 
home. Would you be surprised to see 
a horse-drawn sleigh come around the 
curve in the road? 

Notice how the curving road leads our 
eyes from the foreground into the heart 
of the picture. Find something else 
which does the same. Is it the fence or 
the hedge? Notice, too, how the artist 
has placed the big bare trees so that they 
frame the group of houses. Some of the 
branches curve over and seem to point 
toward the church steeple. 

What did you observe first in the pic- 
ture? What other centers of interest at- 
tract your attention? Notice how the 
steeple points dramatically to the sky 
where the patches of dark and light 
make interesting patterns and the scurry- 
ing clouds give promise of more snow 
to come. 

Which places appear to be frosted very 
smoothly with snow? Why are the fields 
and hills less smooth? Mr. Fiene has 
piled the snow softly on the contours he 
knows so well. He has powdered the 
trees with a much more delicate touch. 
Do you think he used a wet, or rather 
dry, brush to get the powdery effect? 

Much of the charm of this scene is due 
to the artist’s use of colors. Which is 
used in the largest quantity? Half-close 
your eyes and see how the snow seems to 
glisten. Yet it is quiet and restful too. 
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Does the artist’s use of delicate color 
on the church remind you of the fact 
that white is not really a color? Would 
you have painted one of the houses red? 
Often people with untrained eyes prefer 
bright colors for their pictures, but grad- 
ually we learn to use more subtle refined 
colors like those Mr. Fiene has chosen, 
He did put a few spots of red in the pic- 
ture, and bits of red-orange. Have you 
found them? Do not miss the farmer’s 
mitten. 

What is the farmer doing? The cat- 
tle, which would graze on the grassy hill- 
side in summer, must be given other food 
when the ground is covered with snow. 
To the right of the farmer can be seen 
some grass peeping through the snow. 
Did you notice the artist’s signature in it? 

Some people would call this a “quaint” 
village. Do you agree? Quaint means 
that it pleases us and reminds us of the 
long ago. Does the church look old or 
new? Are the other buildings more 
modern? 

Do you think there would be much 
traffic in this village? The children seem 
safe walking in the narrow snow-covered 
street. Wouldn’t it be fun if we could 
call and ask them to wait for us? Then 
we could enjoy a little coasting before 
going home to supper. 





COLOR MINIATURES 


No color miniatures are available for our Decem- 
ber cover subject, “Toward Evening.” Requests for 
miniature reproductions since we began offering 
them separate from the magazine have been less 
than one per cent of our total number of subscrib- 
ers. We are therefore discontinuing this service. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


It makes no difference whether there 
is a fall of snow at Christmas time or not, 
there is sure to be a big snowstorm of 
greeting cards. Without them the sea- 
son would not be quite so joyous. Be- 
cause they are inexpensive tokens of good 
will, everyone can share in sending them, 

The most charming are handmade, 
Parents often treasure for years Christ- 
mas cards made by their children. Even 
tiny children enjoy cutting and pasting 
bright papers or creating colorful designs 
with paints and crayons. 

Cards designed by outstanding artists 
are of a finer quality than the majority 
of commercial products. For a few cents 
we are able to buy reproductions of beau- 
tiful paintings, an opportunity we do not 
have at other times of the year. Such 
cards are worthy of framing or preserv- 
ing carefully. Look for them among the 
cards which come to your home and start 
a collection of your own. 

This month THe INstTRucTOR’s cov- 
er, together with its words of greeting 
and Mr. Fiene’s lovely picture, is a 
Christmas card sent from the editors to 
their readers with the “Compliments of 
the Season.” Mount the picture and 
display it in your classroom, as people 
often do the cards they receive. Perhaps 
this will inspire your class to make a 
jumbo greeting card and post it in some 
prominent place for the entire school to 
enjoy. What kind might it be? 

Older girls and boys might make parts 
of theirs stand out in a three-dimensional 
way. We think of three-dimensional and 
“pop-up” cards as done in new tech- 
niques, but German Christmas pictures a 
hundred years ago had “pull-out” and 
“pop-up” scenes. This type can be made 
with paper hinges. Another interesting 
type can be made by drawing strips of 
pictures on paper which can be pulled 
back and forth in front of an opening in 
the card. 

Have your grandparents any old-time 
cards to show you? Have you ever seen 
the elaborate Victorian cards trimmed 
with paper lace, plush, satin, fringe, and 
glittering snow? Christmas cards origi- 
nated in England in Queen Victoria’s 
reign and were closely imitated here in 
America. 

If you make individual cards for 
friends and relatives who live near at 
hand, maybe you can deliver them, and 
so save yourself money and the over- 
worked letter carriers some steps. Be 
sure you put those for out of town in the 
mail far ahead of Christmas. As long ago 
as 1880 a post office in England was urg- 
ing people to mail early. One cross old 
gentleman complained that business mail 
was delayed by “cartloads of children’s 
cards.” 

Many of the symbols which have been 
popular down through the years are still 
in use. See how many familiar ones you 
can name. Display some of the most 
common types on the bulletin board. 
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GLARA BARTON, DESTINED 
TO BECOME ONE OF THIS 
COUNTRY’S MOST FAMOUS 
WOMEN, WAS BORN ON 
CHRISTMAS DAY, 1821, IN 
NORTH OXFORD, MASS. HER 
FATHER WAS A PROSPEROUS 
FARMER WHO HAD FOUGHT 
iN THE INDIAN WARS. 


few” 
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GLARA LEARNED TO RIDE AT THE EARLY AGE OF FIVE WHEN HER” 
‘BROTHER DAVID LED HER HORSE AROUND THE PASTURE. 


















WHEN HER VOICE AND STRENGTH GAVE OUT, SHE STOPPED 
TEACHING AND BECAME A COPYING CLERK IN WASHINGTON, 
THE FIRST WOMAN EMPLOYED FULL TIME BY THE GOVERNMENT. 











AFTER WAR WAS DECLARED BETWEEN THE STATES, 
SHE WAS CONCERNED ABOUT THE INJURED BECAUSE 
THEY HAD TO TRAVEL SO FAR AND WAIT TO HAVE 
THEIR WOUNDS DRESSED. SHE DECIDED NURSING 
WAS NEEDED ON THE BATTLEFIELD AND BECAME 











THE FIRST WOMAN TO ORGANIZE AID AND TAKE IT TO THE 











GLARA STUDIED AT HOME AND ATTENDED 
TWO ACADEMIES. SHE BECAME A TEACHER 
AT THE AGE OF I5 AND TAUGHT /8 YEARS 
WITH NOTABLE SUCCESS, JO OF THEM 
IN A SCHOOL AMONG THE MILLS OF 
ped OXFORD. 


WHEN DAVID WAS SERIOUSLY 
INJURED IN A BARN-RAISING, 
Il-YEAR-OLD CLARA SEEMED 
TO BE THE ONLY ONE WHO 
COULD NURSE HIM. FOR 2 
YEARS SHE HARDLY LEFT 
HIS BEDSIDE, AND THIS ; 
DEVOTION HELPED BRING a 
ABOUT HIS FINAL RECOVERY. 

















































A\LL THROUGH THE WAR, SHE WORKED UNTIRINGLY. OFTEN SHE HAD 
TO UNDERGO GREAT PERSONAL HARDSHIPS AND DANGER. IT IS NOT 
STRANGE THAT SHE CAME TO BE KNOWN AS THE “ANGEL OF THE BATILE- 


FIELD? 











AFTER THE WAR, SHE VISITED SWITZERLAND FOR 
HER HEALTH. WHILE THERE SHE BECAME CONVINCED 
THAT THE UNITED STATES SHOULD SIGN THE TREATY 


THE RED CROSS ALREADY OPERATED IN A NUMBER 

















ON MAY 21, /88/, MISS BARTON 
ORGANIZED THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THE RED — 
KNOWN AS THE “GENEVA CONVENTION” UNDER WHICH CROSS, WHICH LATER BECAME 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED 


OF COUNTRIES. CROSS. SHE RETURNED 70 
yy HER SUMMER Hi IN 
we we DANSVILLE, N.¥,AND WHILE 
oe THERE SHE ORGANIZED THE 


FIRST LOCAL SOCIETY OF THE 
RED CROSS IN AMERICA ATA 
MEETING IN ST. PAULS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, 





























AS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS SHE ‘LED | 
IN RELIEF EFFORTS, WHEN THERE WERE FLOODS, FIRES, ¢ 
CYCLONES, FAMINE, OR EPIDEMICS, AT HOME OR ABROAD, - 
MOST OF HER NINETY YEARS WERE PEVOTED Td THE 
seRvice OF HUMANITY, SWE DIED APRIL 12, 1912. 
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A CHRISTMAS TREE TO TRIM 


CLEO PEERCE HUMPHREY 
Formerly, Teacher, Rural Schools, Dawson County, Nebraska 


Add the problem on each toy. Find the same answer on 
the tree and paste the toy over it. Color the tree and toys. 
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Button Toss Game 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 








GLENELLE McBEATH 
Teacher, Park View School, Pueblo, Colorado 








TAB 


T° MAKE a Clown game like the one shown 
on this page, fold in half crosswise a rec- 
tangle of lightweight cardboard 5” x 18”. 
Place the outline of the clown on it in such a 
way that the top of his hat is on the fold. 
Draw around the outline and cut the figure 
out. 

On one side draw the outlines of the clown’s 
features; and color him, using bright colors. 
You may use the clown face given here, or 
better still, draw an original one. If you draw 
an original face, be sure that the mouth is ap- 
proximately as large as the one shown here. 
Cut out the clown’s mouth as indicated. Fold 
on the dotted lines. 

From another piece of the cardboard, cut 
the tab. Extend the back section of the 
clown by pasting the tab below the bottom 
fold. On the front section of the clown cut 
the lines indicated on the base, and run the 
pointed tab through the slits in order to make 
the clown stand upright. To make him more 
sturdy, place a weight inside on the cardboard 
base. 

The object of this clown game is for a 
player to throw medium-sized buttons into 
the clown’s mouth. A player scores two 
points every time a button goes through the 
mouth. Five buttons are thrown at each turn. 
Any number of persons can play but only one 
player may throw his buttons at a time. The 
player who first gets a score of one hundred 
wins the game. This is a good game to play 
on stormy days at school or during the even- 
ing at home. 
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F” that special friend who means so much to them, 
your upper-grade girls and boys will enjoy making 
a handmade Christmas card. A pair of scissors, pencil, 
ink, and water colors or crayons are all they need in 
the way of materials. Standard double-weight card 
stock, available in white and colors, is recommend- 
ed. That equipment and their imagination are the keys 
to Christmas cards with an intimate personal touch, so 
welcome at the holiday season. 

For the French-fold type, cut a large sheet of card- 
board stock into 8” x 10” pieces and then carefully rule 
and fold as shown in the illustration at the right. 

The single-sheet card, 4.4" x 542”, is attractive with 
deckled edges made by tearing the sheet against a file. 
Mount it on a larger colored card. 

An interesting and fairly unusual 
type of card features one’s own sil- 
houctte. Have someone take close- 
up pictures of you in profile. When 
you obtain a good likeness, have it 
enlarged to a convenient size. Lay 
a sheet of tracing paper over your 
picture and trace around your pro- 
file. Cut this out and trace the 
outline on a sheet of bond paper. 
Then fill in the entire profile with 
black ink, colored paint, or crayon. 
Trim the profile carefully and paste 
the silhouette on a square of white 
paper large enough to fit in the 
previously prepared space on your 
greeting card. Add a message and 
decorative touches. (See illustra- 
tions. ) 

Of course, some may wish to cut 
frechand silhouettes from black 
paper. Others may decide to use 
little sketches in place of the sil- 
houettes. 
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A Greeting Card with 
our Own Silhouette 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 
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:| A Red Rubber Rabbit for Christmas 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


Head of Art Department, Washington 
School, Bakersfield, California 


TUFFED toys are easy to make and 
S fun to give as gifts. To make this 
toy rabbit, cut two bodies and two ears 
from an old red rubber inner tube. 
Mark the outlines of the eyes, nose, and 
mouth and paint them, using enamel 
paint. 

Mark with a pencil the places where 
the rabbit’s whiskers are to be placed, 
and slit small openings with a razor 
blade. To make a whisker on each side 
of his mouth, thread a piece of pipe 
cleaner about 5” long through one slot 
and out another, leaving equal lengths 
of pipe cleaner sticking out on both 
sides. 

Using heavy thread and a large 
needle, start on one side of the neck and 
sew down around one side of the rab- 
1 bit’s body and up to his neck on the 
other side. Stuff arms, legs, and body 
with newspaper, packing it in tightly. 

Before attaching the ears, roll them 
as far as the dotted lines indicate, and 
then sew them in place along the dotted 
lines on the head. Leave a small open- 
ing on one side of the head between the 
ear and the shoulder and stuff the head 
with scraps of newspaper. Sew up the 
opening. 

Variations of this stuffed toy may be 
made, using oilcloth, felt, or other 
sturdy materials. If cloth is to be used, 
outline the eyes, nose, and mouth, and 
color the inside of the ears, with colored 
crayon. When using cloth, allow an 
7 extra half inch for the seams. 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ANTONINA P. HAYES 


Decorative Shadow Boxes 


Formerly, Teacher of Arts‘and Crafts, Child Care Center, Jefferson School, 


FTER Sally made one shadow box, 
A the idea of shadow-box construc- 
tion spread rapidly in our Child Care 
Center. Apple green and canary yellow, 
camellia pink and turquoise, aluminum 
and scarlet—they sprouted here and 
there, giving the room a gay and quaint 
appearance. 

We hung our shadow boxes in pairs on 
the same level, on different levels, and in 
a diamond arrangement. We put in 
them little pottery vases, clay animals, 
papier-maché fruit, and other small ob- 
jects. The children brought their par- 
ents to see their new creations! 

But to the teachers, shadow boxes had 
yet another advantage. The only ma- 
terials they needed were paints and glue, 
old cigar boxes, cardboard from dress 
boxes, small nails, and gummed hangers. 

To make the decorative scallops, meas- 
ure the length of a cigar box and cut a 
strip of paper that length and 1/2” wide. 
Fold the paper into quarters. Cut out a 
scallop through all the four thicknesses. 
Now you have a strip of paper, matching 
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Berkeley, California 



































FIG. 1 FIG. 2 


FIG. 3 


the cigar box in length and having four 
scallops on it. 

Measure the short end of the cigar box 
and cut a strip of paper that length, and 
1%” wide. Put the scalloped strip on the 
top of the second strip, matching one 
end, and outline the scallops. On this 
paper you now have three scallops. (See 
Fig. 1.) 

Trace the outline of the cigar box 
lightly on a large sheet of cardboard from 
a dress box. Put the shorter strip of scal- 
lops along the top of the outline and then 
along the bottom, tracing the scallops on 
the cardboard. In the same manner, 
trace the longer strip, matching it first 
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with the left, and then with the right 
sides of the outlines. (See Fig. 2.) 

Draw heavy lines one quarter inch in 
from the scallops and parallel to the four 
sides. (See Fig. 3.) Now cut out the de- 
sign, following the scallops on the out- 
side, and the heavy lines on the inside. 

Cut off the lid of the cigar box. 

Paint the inside and outside of the box 
one color, and both sides of the scalloped 
frame a contrasting color. Apply at least 
two coats of paint. Make sure the first 
coat is completely dry before you add the 
second coat. Use either oil paint or post- 
er paint. If poster paint is used, ap- 
ply a coat of shellac. These coats of paint 
add a great deal of stiffness to the scal- 
lops so your box will be sturdy. 

Tack the scalloped cardboard to the 
box with small thin nails. Cover the nail 
heads with round paper dots made with 
a paper punch, or with gummed stars. 

Now glue a gummed hanger on the 
back and your shelf is ready to be put on 
the wall. Set in it a bud vase, a small 
picture frame, or any knickknack. 
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Seasonal Decorations of Paper and (Hay 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


SHIRLEY HARRIS 
Formerly, Teacher, Second Grade, Dee School, Ogden, Utah 


CHRISTMAS ANGEL 


AST year we decorated our Christmas tree with angels. 
L For the head we molded 4 ball of clay, shaping a long 
straight neck. We were very careful to smooth the heads 
before letting them dry. After they were dry, we painted 
them flesh color. 

We discovered it was much easier to paste paper features 
on the angels than it was to paint them on. Small circles 
punched from colored paper with a round paper punch 
made the mouths. Circles cut in half made eyes. 

For hair we used narrow strips of newsprint which we 
curled by pulling the paper along the blade of our scissors. 
(Spun glass also makes beautiful waves and curls.) These 
curls were then pasted in the desired hair style on our 
angels. 

The dress and wings were cut from colored construc- 
tion paper. The dress is a semicircle with a 5%” radius. 
The neck is made by cutting out, from the dress, a semi- 
circle with a 4” radius. The shape of the wings is shown 
below. We made our angel wings and dresses pink, and 
decorated the wings with silver metallic paint. 

The dress was stapled together at the back and the wings 
attached to the dress with a common pin. ~. The long neck 
was then inserted into the top of the circular dress. 

We not only had fun making these Christmas angels. 
but they also made effective Christmas-tree ornaments. 


Cut 2 wings 














SANTA CLAUS MASK 


HAT a glorious time my second-graders had making 

masks of Santa Claus to decorate their room! Some 

of the children were so delighted with the Santa masks that 
they created small ones for our Christmas tree. 

We began with an oval for the face. In about the center 
of the oval we painted a red circle for Santa’s nose. Two 
more red circles on each side of the nose formed Santa’s 
cheeks. Then we painted a turned-up mouth and twinkling 
eyes. Asa guide line for whiskers we drew below the mouth 
a curve extending from ear tip to ear tip. 

The whiskers were long strips of newsprint an inch wide 
which were curled by pulling cach strip along the blade 
of the scissors. One by one the curls were pasted on the 
mask. Last of all, we added to Santa a red paper cap with 
a big white ball on top. 

Each child might make a mask in a size to fit his face. 
Have him cut out the eyes, nose, and mouth, following his 
own features. Punch holes at the side and attach string so 
that the mask can be worn. Instead of having a paper hat 
on the mask, each child might wear a stocking cap. 

Masks of Santa and Mrs. Santa might be alternated for 
a blackboard border. She can have long white curly hair 
made like Santa’s whiskers. 
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HAND-PAINTED GLASS JARS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LENNICE C, EYRAUD 
Head of Art Department, Washington School, Bakersfield, California 


[prong glass jars can be turned 
into useful and attractive gifts with 
little expense. The jars, which make 
attractive containers for gifts of dried 
fruits, nuts, candy, jelly, or pickles, can 
be used later for kitchen sets or as candy 
or cooky jars. Medium-sized glass jars 
painted a delicate pink or blue would be 
suitable for use in a nursery. 

‘The three jars pictured above are to 
be used as candy jars. To begin with, 
the lids should be enameled in colors 
that will be carried out in the designs 
on the jars themselves. 

For the first candy jar, measure and 
cut three border designs from colored 
paper. Make the first border deep 
enough to reach from the bottom nearly 


> 
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to the top of the jar and paste it in place. 
Now make a second border narrower 
than the first one and of a different color. 
Paste it on the jar, letting a strip of the 
first border show above it. Make a third 
border narrower than the second and of 
another color. Paste it in place so that 
it lines up with the bottom of the jar 
and overlaps the second strip. Shellac 
the jar and the borders. 

The second jar has a tassel made of 
yarn or string fastened to the lid with 
three small wooden beads. Make a hole 
in the top of the jar with a nail or an ice 
pick and knot the string on the underside 
of the lid. Paint features, using colored 
enamel and a fine brush. 

To make a candy jar like the third one 
pictured above, cut small irregular- 
shaped pieces of thin coated paper of 
various colors and put them on the jar 


patchwork fashion, using rubber cement. 
Make a border for the bottom of the 
jar by cutting a scalloped edge for a 
strip of paper of the right circumference 
and fastening it in place. “Shellac the 
entire jar. 

A large empty paste jar will make an 
attractive cooky jar when it is decorat- 
ed with a design done in enamel paints. 
A sample design is shown on the cooky 
jar illustrated below at the left, but the 
children should be encouraged to create 
original designs. 

To avoid making mistakes in painting 
the design on the glass, first make it on 
a piece of paper and fasten it inside the 
jar with sticky tape. Then paint it on 


the glass, following the paper design. 

The four jars in the photograph be- 
low illustrate still other designs to use 
in decorating glass jars. 
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Santa and Reindeer 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


1rE cleaners (which may be purchased very economi- 
Pray), paste, paper, and bits of red and green yarn can 
be turned into a miniature Santa-and-reindeer decoration 
for a window sill, mantel, or table. Individual reindeer may 
be used very effectively on place cards. 

A whole reindeer can be made from one pipe cleaner. 
Cut a cleaner into halves. Fold one piece so that the ends 
are together. Twist the ends slightly to form antlers. (See 
A.) Make a little tuck for a nose. Curve the rest of the 
cleaner to make the neck and back. Divide the other half of 
the cleaner into two equal pieces. Insert one piece in the 
loop at the end of the back. Twist it slightly to make the 
short tail and then shape the legs. (See B.) Fold the other 
piece into halves and slip it over the front part of the body, 
twist it once, and spread apart to make the front legs. Shape 
the toes. (See C.) 

Santa is made in the same fashion. Fold a cleaner in the 
center, using the loop for the head. Twist the middle to- 
gether for the body, and then form legs. Another cleaner 
may be rolled around the middle if desired. Add a piece for 
arms as you did for legs of the deer. Wind red yarn around 
the head for the cap. Use green yarn for reins. 

Copy the pattern for the side of the sleigh on quarter-inch 
blocked paper. Then cut two pieces like the pattern, fold 
on the dotted lines, and paste the flaps together to form the 
front and back of the sleigh. Cut a strip of paper four inches 
long and one inch wide, and form a seat, by folding as indi- 
cated in the diagram. Paste into place. Paste Santa to the 
seat. The pipe cleaners are just fuzzy enough to adhere 
nicely to the paper. 

It is not necessary to paste the sleigh and deer to a founda- 
tion, but they will stay in line better if you do. 


A 








A Play Firepla 
FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN WOLFE 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Samuel Cupples School, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


W OULD you like a Christmas fireplace for your room at 
school? Why not make one of imitation stone early in 
December and use it as the center for many pre-Christmas 
activities? 

You will need four wooden crates of equal size. Place 
two crates one on top of the other and nail them together. 
Arrange and nail two more crates in a similar manner. 

The “stones” for the fireplace are made on 6” x 9” sheets 
of manila or gray paper. Have each child outline an irregu- 
lar shape resembling a stone covering almost all of his paper. 
Now with the flat side of a black crayon lightly shade the 
inside of the stone. (If you use the point of the crayon you 
will get a scribbled effect that will not resemble a real 
stone.) Then with the point of the crayon make a shiny 
black border all around the outline of the stone. Cut it out 
along the outside of the black border. 

The two crate columns are to stand against the wall when 
finished. Therefore only three sides and one end will have 
to be covered with the paper stones. Put paste on the back 
of the stones and then put them on the crates. Let the stones 
overlap so that the wood is entirely covered. 

Place these two stone-covered columns three feet apart 
against a wall. The board which forms the mantel measures 
about 1’ x 6’ and is covered with a piece of brown wrapping 
paper. An easy way to cover the board is to lay it in the 
center of the brown paper; fold the extra paper smoothly 
around the sides and ends, and thumbtack it in place. Lay 
the board with the paper side up, across the stone columns. 

Bank up three or four small logs inside the fireplace. 
From red tissue paper cut flames about 18” long and 4” 
wide at the bottom, coming to a point at the top. Paste 
these flames on the logs so that they resemble flames rising 
from the logs. Fasten the points of the flames against the 
wall back of the fireplace with transparent cellulose tape. 

We usually place tall red candles in Christmas holders at 
each end of our mantel, which is banked with holly, ever- 
greens, and tree ornaments. A small rug and a child’s rocker 
go in front of the fireplace, and several stockings of various 
sizes hang from the mantel. Our Christmas tree stands at 
one side of the fireplace. Library books on a small table give 
the finishing touch to our cozy Christmas nook. 

For story time we tuck a lighted flashlight behind the logs 
to make our tissue-paper flames glow brightly. Then we 
gather around the fire to read and talk. 
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Inner-Tube Gifts 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LENNICE C, EYRAUD 


Head of Art Department, Washington School, 


Bake rstte ld. 4 aliformia 


M ITHERS will enjoy a set of coasters made from 


rubber. 
a red inner tube. 


draw one resembling another kind of leaf. 
the encyclopedia for accurate leaf shapes. 


The children can cut leaf shapes from 
Follow the sketch at the right, or 


Consult 


A hot-dish mat in the shape of a leaf may also be 


made from an inner tube. 


To make it, draw a leaf 


measuring about eight or nine inches across, and cut 


it from the inner tube. 


For decorative effects, paint the leaf veins on both 


the coasters and the hot-dish mat. 
low enamel paint and a fine brush. 
added if desired. 


Use black or yel- 
Initials can be 


Hot-dish mats can be made in other shapes. A 
Christmas wreath with a large red bow, gay bells, or 
a bright green tree would be especially appropriate as 
gifts to be used on the Christmas dinner table. 


Hints for Modeling Gifts in Clay 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


LAY modeling is one of the most en- 

joyable experiences of a child’s life, 
and the results are often charming. The 
two figurines pictured on this page 
would serve as Christmas gifts for any 
adult to use, as paper weights or shelf 
ornaments. 

A corner of a corridor is an intriguing 
place for fun with clay. If the work must 
be carried on within the confines of a 
classroom which does not have adequate 
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table space for such work, the best pro- 
cedure is to place a folded newspaper 
on each desk and have each child model 
with a small quantity of clay at his own 
desk. If a child shows a decided flair for, 
or a special interest in, clay modeling, he 
may be given an isolated corner some- 
where, and be allowed to model with 
larger amounts of clay. (More creative 
results generally follow when larger 
amounts of clay are used. ) 
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Before the clay is distributed, be sure 
it is in proper condition for modeling. 
It should be moist enough so that it can 
be rolled into a ball in the palm of the 
hand without its either cracking or stick- 
ing to the hand. The temperature of the 
room affects clay; the room should be 
fairly cool. 

In distributing the clay, place it on 
pieces of cardboard 9” x 12”. Have 
the children leave (Continued of page 83) 
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Mother and Daughter Dolls as Gifts 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ESTHER SHARGEL 


HE mother and daughter dolls shown here are relatively simple to 
cma Your girls will enjoy making them as Christmas gifts for 
small children they know, or to put in Red Cross gift boxes. 

Transfer the pattern for the two dolls to drawing paper, allowing 
¥,” all around for the seam. Pin the patterns on pieces of old white 
sheeting or, if new material is being bought, pale pink muslin. Cut 
two pieces for the mother doll and two for the daughter doll. 

Use carbon paper to make the faces on the cloth or push a sharp 
pencil through the paper pattern making dots to follow in embroidering 
the faces. (See sketch at right below.) Eyes, eyebrows, 
and nose are embroidered in a running stitch with a single 
strand of black floss and the mouth in a single strand of 
red. The pupil of the eye is made with black floss em- 
broidered in the satin stitch. (Continued on page 85) 
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Designs for Christmas Wrapping Paper 


Mluatration I 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
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HE children’s eyes shone as they 
7 made these designs. It was like 
magic to see the paint run off the 
crayon lines. All were made on ma- 
nila drawing paper 9” x 12”, 12” 
x 18”, and 18” x 24”, Those who 
wished to use the designs for Christ- 
mas wrapping paper chose the larg- 
est size; others cut the 9” x 12” sheet 
into four parts for Christmas cards. 

Illustrations, 1, 2, and 3 were 


made with white wax crayons and 
dark green or red tempera paint. 
The lines were drawn by pressing 
hard on the white crayon. 
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Illustration 4 
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per was then covered with red or 
green tempera paint. It ran off 
the crayon lines and left a design of 
white tree, branches, stars, or words 
on a red or green background. 
Illustrations 4 and 5 were made 
with wax crayons of many bright 
colors and black tempera paint, and 
the same method was used. The 
color vibration was very pleasing to 
the children. In the trees the color 
changes from turquoise lines to yel- 
low-green to blue-green to blue; the 
trimmings are magenta and red- 
violet. Above (Continued on page 81) 
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A Hollow Candle 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
CATHERINE M. HENSON 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Clarkdale, Arizona 


PPER-GRADE children will be interested in making hollow 
U candles to give as gifts or to use in decorating their 
homes for Christmas. Lighted and placed on a table, they 
make any centerpiece more effective. 

In a deep pan, heat the wax to be used for the candle 
base. Old bits of candles, crayon scraps, and paraffin can 
be used. Cut down a milk carton, using the bottom quarter 
of the carton, or choose a small cardboard ice-cream carton. 
Pour the hot mixture into the carton until it is full, and hold 
the carton of wax in cold water, which will harden the wax 
around the edges. If the water is not too deep, the carton 
will remain upright without being held. When the wax has 
hardened to a thickness of one-fourth (Continued on page 91) 
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Molded Candles 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ANNA BELLE STALEY 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Brighton School, 
Seattle, Washington 


“fig will enjoy making slender 
conical candles for the Christmas 
dinner table. Roll a sheet of typing 
paper 8%” x 11” into a slender cone 
shape and glue the outer edge se- 
curely. Make a wick for the candle 
from braided yarn or string at least 
an inch longer than the paper cone. 
Lower the wick into the cone, and 
fasten it with adhesive tape at the 
pointed end. At the large end keep 
the string in the middle of the cone by 
inserting a toothpick or pin through 
the side of the cone and through the 
string. A milk bottle provides an ex- 
cellent holder for the inverted cone, 
and a quarter inch of cold water in 
the bottom prevents too much wax 
from seeping through the pointed end. 

Melt together candle scraps and 
paraffin over a slow fire and fill the 
prepared mold. Allow the wax to 
set, and then pour a little more hot: 
wax into the cone to fill the depression 
made by the shrinkage of the wax as 
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it cools. 








(Continued on page 89) 





Canued Candles for Christmas 


_—_ candles will give children an 
opportunity to use their originality 
in three-dimensional work. 

A round cardboard container makes a 
suitable mold. Tie the end of the string 
wick around a stick (see diagram). 

Melt pieces of discarded candles and 
pour the liquid wax into the carton. 
When the candle is firm but not hard, 
fill the hollow caused by the shrinkage 
of the hardening wax, with melted wax. 
When the wax is hard carefully tear off 
the cardboard container. 


STICK HOLDS 
WICK UNTIL 
WAX HARDENS 


STRING 
WICK 






CARDBOARD 
CONTAINER 


HOLDING HOT 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


VIRGINIA SMITH DRYER 


Roughly block out on the wax the 
form of the object you wish to carve, al- 
lowing plenty of extra space. 

In carving the candle, use a sharp 
knife. Cut down the side of the candle 
the desired depth. Then cut it at right 
angles to meet the first cut. In the 
Santa drawing, the small numbers indi- 
cate the order in which you shall make 
the cuts. This method of cutting, if 
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followed carefully, will prevent any ex- 
tra wax from breaking off the candle. 
Continue until you have the general 
shape. Keep turning the candle around 
as you carve so that the object will not 
becéme one-sided. Use a knife with a 
thin blade for cutting final details. Give 
the tree a frosty appearance by dripping 
wax from a lighted white candle over 
the green branches. 
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Colorful Macarout Necklaces 


ALL GRADES 


LOUISE WILLOVER JONES 


NECKLACE of shell or elbow 
A macaroni is an attractive gift 
for a child to make for a friend or a 
sister. Color by adding two drops 
of food coloring to a pan of boiling 
water. Add a cup of macaroni and 
boil until it is just limp enough to 
put a darning needle through. (Do 
not cook it until it is tender enough 
to eat.) Then drain off the hot 
water and rinse it several times with 
cold water to prevent the pieces 
from sticking together. 

Thread a darning needle with 
some strong white thread. Maca- 
roni shrinks as it dries, so string six 
or eight more inches of it than you 
need. String the macaroni through 
the side rather than through the 
ends. 

When you have finished stringing 
it, let it dry for a day. Then push 
the pieces together and tie the string 
ends in a knot or fasten a metal 
clasp on the ends. 











tu reutoqraph Gook 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ESTHER SHARGEL 












OLD a piece of black construction paper 12” x 3%” in 
half crosswise. Cut several pieces of white or manila 
paper 5%” x 3%” for the inside sheets. 

Place the pages inside the booklet cover. Punch two 
holes through the cover and white sheets about one-half inch 
from the folded end of the cover. Insert a cord or a piece 
of Christmas ribbon and tie in a bow. 

Select scraps of construction paper in many colors and 
cut out the letters for the book title. Lay the letters on the 
booklet in any arrangement that you like. Then paste on 
the letters, overlapping them a little. 
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Gifts for father 
FOR ALL GRADES 


ALICE YATES 


AVE each child buy boxes of 
H safety matches, paint them 
a gay color, and then add Dad’s 
name, initials, or monogram. 

Trace around each of Dad’s 
feet and cut out the pattern. Cut 
one sole like the pattern, from an 
inner tube, and another sole and 
two toe straps from felt. Sew'the 
ends of the straps in place on the 
bottom of the felt sole, and sew 
or staple the two soles together. 















Gifts of Wood. Cork, and Felt 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EVELYN B. CIVEROLO 


Formerly, Teacher, Navaho School, Gallup, New Mexico 


A Bobby-Pin Box 


His Christmas gift can be made in your 
T school with a minimum of confusion and 
in a very short time. Have the children who are 
interested bring discarded wooden bowls that 
held shaving soap. Each bowl and cover should 
be stained inside and out with furniture stain, or 
waxed with colorless wax. 


A Set of Cork Coasters 


ost girls and boys will enjoy making coasters out of sheet cork. The 
M cork may be cut into any shape desired as long as there is an area 
measuring 3” or more in diameter in the center of each coaster. Plan 
a block-print or a stencil design and reproduce it on the top of each 
coaster with tempera paint. When the paint is dry, cover the coasters 
with waterproof varnish. 
To make an attractive gift package, tie four, six, or eight together 


using bright-colored yarn or ribbon. Make sure that the designs on the 


Use pretty silver buttons for handles on the 
coasters face out before they are tied together. 


lids. A small hole should be drilled in the center 
of each lid, and the button attached by means 
of a small wire or a hairpin which is put through 
the button and hole in the lid and spread out 
underneath to hold the button securely. 

Such a bowl can be used to hold bobby pins, 
hairpins, or safety pins. It will add charm to 
any bureau or dressing table. 





of , , 
m A Donkey Sewing Kit 
s 

A COLORFUL donkey sewing kit is a present any girl 
Pg can be proud to give to a woman relative or friend. 
- Start by cutting out of heavy cardboard a donkey like 


- that shown at the right. He will stand upright if his 
d legs are cut apart, creased on the dotted lines, and 
spread out. Color him with crayons or tempera paint. 

Cut the saddle blanket from colored felt and the 
saddle bags from contrasting felt. Use pinking shears. 
Sew the saddle bags in place, leaving the tops open. 
Place a small spool of darning cotton in one saddle bag 
and a thimble and a package of needles in the other. 
To hold the blanket securely in place on the donkey’s 
back, staple it just above the saddle bags. 


Le 
W 


Saddle Saddie 


¢——Leave ——» 


Bag open Bag 
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A Seed-Pod String 


FOR ALL GRADES 


RUTH HODGSON 


S TRINGS of gaily colored seed pods are at- 
tractive Christmas gifts that even small 
children can make. They may be hung on a 
porch by the door or on the wall of a breakfast 
nook, sun room, or recreation room. 

Collect milkweed pods, dried gourds, pine 
cones, bittersweet, Jacob’s-ladder seed clus- 
ters, and any other seed pods native to your 
locality. Dried red peppers, ears of dried 
field corn, and dried lima-bean and navy-bean 
pods may also be used. 

After you have collected a sufficient num- 
ber, let the children paint those that are not 
naturally colorful. Bittersweet, dried gourds, 
Jacob’s-ladder, and several others are bright 
enough as they are. 

A few small cans of different colored enam- 
el paints will cover seed pods for many strings. 
Red enamel is essential, and green, blue, and 
yellow are desirable. One spool of carpet 
warp will make dozens of strings. Or if you 
wish, the children may bring colored string 
from home. 

When all the painted pods are dry, start 
assembling the strings. First tie a short piece 


of string to each pod; this string is in turn tied 
to the long central cord. To make the central 
cord, take a piece of string 72” long, double 
it once, and then double it again. The loop 
formed at one end is used to hang up the fin- 
ished string. Tie a knot about one inch below 
this loop and then tie a knot every three inch- 
es down the string, ending with an extra heavy 
knot at the end. 

Tie a large pine cone or an ear of dried 
corn on the bottom of the string. Then tie 
the rest of the seed pods on the string in an 
attractive arrangement. Give thought to sym- 
metry and balance. 

Although seed pods native to the communi- 
ty make interesting strings, exotic pods from 
other parts of the country add color and nov- 
elty. In the photograph at the right, the bot- 
tom cluster of pods are eucalyptus and in the 
middle of the string is a cluster of bottle-tree 
pods. The pods with the long curled prongs 
are part of the seed pods from the unicorn 
plant. 


AuTHOrR’s Note: The seed pods mentioned in the last 
paragraph above may be obtained from the Sunkist Trading 
Post, Pomona, California. 


Bs 


Simple Tree Decorations 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LYDIA McCABE 


5 spiral decoration shown at the right 
is made from circles of red and green 
construction paper. Using a circle 2%” in 
diameter, cut a spiral by beginning on the cir- 
cumference of the circle and continue cutting 
in smaller and smaller circles until the center 
is reached. Cut outer spirals wider than the 
center ones to prevent the paper springs from 
pulling too far apart in the middle. 

Place a red and a green spiral together and 
staple their outside rims to the rims of another 
set of red and green spirals. Tie a narrow 
ribbon at the center of one spiral and hang it 
on your Christmas tree. 

The Christmas bell is made by cutting two 
pieces of transparent celluloid in a bell shape 
and inserting between them a colorful design 
cut in the same shape. Staple the pieces at 
the bottom. Make a small hole at the top of 
the bell for the ribbon which fastens the orna- 
ment to the tree. You can make different 
ornaments by cutting the celluloid and the pa- 
per into stars, balls, holly wreaths, cones, an- 
gels, and so on. 

The white snowflake decoration at the right 
is made with white paper and four pipe clean- 
ers. Three are fastened together in the cen- 
ter by bending a fourth pipe cleaner around 
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them. At the same time, enough of the fourth 
pipe cleaner is left to form a hook so that the 
flake can be fastened on the Christmas tree. 

Spread the three pipe cleaners out so that 
the six points are evenly spaced. To make 
the design for the snowflake, fold a circle of 
paper 12” in diameter in half, then in thirds, 
and then in half again. Cut a lacy snowflake 
design. Unfold the paper, cut the six similar 
designs apart, and lace them onto the ends 
of the pipe cleaners.: 











FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SARA R. McINTIRE 


pert will enjoy making the colorful ornaments pictured below 

and hanging them on their Christmas tree. The ornament directly 

below is a cornucopia made from an oblong sheet of metallic paper 

6” x 9”, a frill from a lace doily, and some pieces of yarn. ‘ 
First of all, fold the paper in half so that the resulting 6” x 4%” sheet 


; 
i 
: 
¢ 


two edges of the paper, beginning at the fold, going across each short 
side and 1%” down the long side. Fold again in half to get a rectangle — 


is metallic on both sides. Paste the frill from a lace doily between the ‘ 


3” x 4”, ~ 
Measure off the areas shown in the diagram and fold the paper for- : 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Lindbergh Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


Metallic Ornaments for a Tree 


























ward on the light, broken lines and back on the heavy dotted lines. 
Bring the two folds marked A together, and at the top attach a loop of ow 
yarn for hanging the ornament on the tree. Bring the two folds marked etio-- 
B together and, starting at the point, sew up the fold and back down 
again, using a running stitch and a piece of yarn the same color as was 
used at the top of the cornucopia. Attach a pompon made of yarn at 
the point of the ornament, and it is ready for your tree. 

Shiny metallic foil in harmonizing colors is used in making the first 
two Christmas ornaments shown at the bottom of the page. 

To make an ornament like the 
first one on the left below, cut 
from the foil three circles. The 
largest circle, which is used as the 
base, should be 3%” in diameter, the next larg- 
est circle 242”, and the third 1” in diameter. 

Using a 1%” diameter, place the compass on 
the center of the largest circle and draw a circle 
to serve as a boundary line for the cut edge. 
Starting on the circumference and cutting 
toward the center of the circle, cut small strips 
1/16” wide, cutting only as far as the 1%” 
circle. Curl the strips up on the end. 

On the 2%” circle make another circle 1” in 
diameter and cut strips toward the center as 
far as the inner circle, as you did on the 22” 
circle. Curl the ends of these strips, too. The 
smallest center circle is cut in the same man- 
ner, using a circle with %” diameter as the 
guide. Curl these strips over a pencil point. 

To fasten the three circles together, punch 
two small holes near the center of each circle, 
thread bead wire through the holes, and twist 
it together on the back of — (Continued on page 89) 
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EVELYN B. CIVEROLO 
School, Gallup, New Mexico 


Formerly, Teacher, Navaho 

















A Handkerehief Case 


ERE is a handkerchief case that your pupils can easily make, 
H which will turn a plain handkerchief into an attractive 
gift. You may vary the size of the case but use the same pro- 
portions given here. 

Measure off the areas shown at the right on a piece of 
colored paper 82” x 11”. Draw the poinsettia on the 42” sec- 
tion as shown. Using tempera paint, color the petals of the 
flower red and the center orange and green. Cut the petals on 
the heavy dark lines as shown in the diagram. 

On the opposite end of the folder, print “A Gift for You” 
and cut a semicircle around it, forming a tab to hold the poin- 
settia cover in place. Fold the paper on the dotted lines to form 
an envelope with the poinsettia on the outside. 

Place the handkerchief in the case so that the corners of the 
handkerchief come out under the poinsettia petals. 
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Novel Gifts to Make for Mother 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 





Hand-Painted Buttons 


OODEN buttons, the kind that can be purchased in any de- 
X partment store or hobby shop, provide an opportunity for 
using original designs, and they supply a Christmas-gift idea as 
well. Have each child buy three or four buttons of the same 
size. An original design should be made on a piece of paper the 
size of the button and then transferred to the button by the use 
of carbon paper or by blacking the back of the design with a 
pencil and then tracing it. Do not make the design too com- 
plicated; a simple one is more effective. 

Outline the designs with India ink, and when the ink is 
dry shellac the buttons. If desired, the buttons may be painted 
with tempera paint before the designs are added with India ink. 
If a girl has a dress on which the buttons may be used, they may 
be painted to match or contrast with the material. Boys will 
like to put their monograms on buttons that can be substituted 
for the ones on their sport shirts. 

If a set of buttons is destined to be a Christmas gift, they 
should be sewed to a piece of gaily colored cardboard or a card 
decorated with a Christmas motif. 
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HE title chosen for our second unit is literally true. We are a car- 
riding people. Visitors from other nations are amazed to see 
the millions of automobiles, trucks, and busses rolling along our great 
system of highways. Because no other invention ever did so much 
to change man’s way of living, General Motors presents this unit to 
show how the automobile has influenced modern society. As your 
pupils study its effect on city and country life, as well as on our en- 
tire production system, it is hoped that they will realize that the auto- 
mobile has truly become the source of “More and Better Things 
for More People.” 


* A SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT + 


PUBLISHED TO PROMOTE A GREATER UNDERSTANDING OF OUR COUNTRY’S GROWTH 


GENERAL MOTORS — Detroit, Michigan 
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The Beacon School teachers 
evaluated their activities of the 
first six weeks. The forty dis- 
placed children seemed to be well 
oriented. Many of them had over- 
come some of their language dif- 
ficulties and those who hadn’t 
were enjoying the visual aids pro- 
vided by pictures and movies. 

The entire school had profited 
from the unit, “Travel in Yes- 
teryears.” Having seen what 
problems of transportation and 
communication existed before the 
invention of the automobile, they 
were awaiting the second unit, 
“America on Wheels,” so as to 
determine the extent to which 
autos had made living easier and 


better. The teachers felt that 
they needed additional back- 
ground material. Mr. Rogers 


suggested a faculty meeting with 
reports to show how the automo- 
bile had affected modern society. 


A Car-Riding People 


Mr. Maxwell started the discus- 
sion with some facts and figures 
on the number of automobiles in 
the United States today. He ex- 
plained that from 1900 to 1948 
Americans had invested more 
than seventy-nine billion dollars 
in automobiles, trucks, and bus- 
ses, and that over fifty-eight bil- 
lion of this amount was for 
passenger cars. In 1948 alone, 
Americans purchased 3,090,270 
cars valued at $4,854,402,000. 
Our car ownership ratio in the 
United States is 23 out of every 
100 of the total population. To- 
day we have over thirty-two mil- 
lion licensed passenger cars. 

Miss Mason commented that 
the nearly four million passenger 
cars produced in 1948 showed 
a tremendous growth over the 
4,192 that were made in 1900. 

Mr. Rogers asked Mr. Maxwell 
if he had any figures on the life 
span of present-day automobiles. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Maxwell. 
“Since 1925 the mileage on motor 
vehicles has quadrupled and the 
life of these vehicles has doubled. 
Today the average car in America 
is 8.8 years old, an increase of 
about 3 years over 1941, due to 
the shortage created by the war. 
Last year 5,600,000 used cars 
were sold in the United States. 

“You may be interested in 
knowing how automobiles are 
used in this country,” Mr. Max- 
well continued. “Fifty-six per 
cent of all car trips are for busi- 
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THE BEACON SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Evaluate “Ther Progress and 


De Some Kesearch 


ness purposes or to carry workers 
to and from their places of em- 
ployment; 12 per cent are for 
shopping; and 16 per cent are 
for social and recreational pur- 
poses, while miscellaneous uses 
make up the remaining 16 per 
cent. I think the 56 per cent is 
an interesting figure,” he said, in 
conclusion. “There are over 2,000 
towns in the United States with 
populations in excess of 1,000 
which have no means of public 
transportation. Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, most of the travel 
within cities is by private auto- 
mobiles.” 


dollars was spent for road main- 
tenance in 1948 and an almost 
equal amount for road construc- 
tion. Miss O’Heron thought the 
teachers would be interested in 
knowing that 79 per cent of the 
cost of these roads was met by 
various taxes paid by the users of 
the highway. 

The group was amazed to dis- 
cover that some states divert 
money from highway-user rev- 
enues for non-highway purposes. 
In fact, Miss O’Heron explained 
that nine states divert more than 
10 per cent of such revenue into 
other channels. But she added 
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Roads in the U.S. 


Miss O’Heron introduced her 
talk with a statement of the value 
of roads to our nation. “They 
are more than strips of concrete 
and asphalt,” she said. “They 
are a major means of making our 
country into a unified whole. 
They have provided easy travel 
for business and pleasure, and 
have assured inexpensive trans- 
portation and shipping.” 

She had several charts which 
told many facts about the extent 
and condition of our highway 
system. They showed that slight- 
ly more than half of our roads, 
over 1,500,000 miles, are sur- 
faced. One and a half billion 
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that there is a growing feeling 
that such money should be used 
for its intended purpose. Since 


1938, twenty-one states have add- - 


ed anti-diversion amendments to 
their constitutions so that money 
paid by auto users would be used 
only for highway improvements. 

“As this movement spreads,” 
she added, “state highway depart- 
ments will be able to build many 
more miles of road. In 1947 they 
built 31,527 miles of improved 
highway. Today 86 per cent of 
our state highway mileage is sur- 
faced. As the states have more 
funds, they will take over addi- 
tional county roads for surfacing, 
besides improving the roads al- 
ready under their control.” 


Automobile Exports 


Miss Clark was reporting on 
the part that the automobile plays 
in world trade. She said that 
South America is our best buyer 
of trucks, purchasing 63,000 in 
1948, while Africa buys the most 
passenger cars, with a total of 
60,434. She stated that the 
world market in autos is growing, 
and displayed a graph which 
demonstrated our export record 
since 1910. With the exception 
of the recession period in the mid- 
dle 1930’s and the war years, ex- 
ports have risen steadily. 

“Auto exports for the year 
1948 exceeded one billion dol- 
lars,” Miss Clark continued. 
“Almost seven hundred million 
dollars was in trucks, busses, and 
cars. The remaining three hun- 
dred million included exports of 
parts and accessories, tubes and 
tires, and garage equipment.” 

“In other words,” spoke up Mr. 
Rogers, “‘auto exports are another 
illustration of how the auto in- 
dustry fosters production in small 
companies. This three hundred 
million dollars went to the busi- 
nesses which provide parts, acces- 
sories, and equipment.” 

“In conclusion,” said Miss 
Clark, “I would like to say that 
the automobile companies have 
never served foreign markets at 
the expense of domestic supply. 
With many Americans needing 
cars at the close of the war, ex- 
ports were kept at a mininum. 
Of the more than 13,000,000 
produced, only slightly more than 
one million trucks, busses, and 
cars were exported during all of 
1946, 1947, and 1948.” 

The teachers felt that they had 
acquired a good picture of 
American automobile production. 
Mr. Rogers concluded the meect- 
ing with this thought: “All these 
statistics have meaning in terms 
of human values. The many cars 
owned by Americans tell a story 
of a higher standard of living, 
and of improved opportunities for 
everyone. Our vast system of 
roads not only shows our national 
unity, but demonstrates the 
American’s desire to travel and 
see’ his country. The export rec- 
ord illustrates America’s position 
in world commerce. Our indus- 
tries have prospered and expand- 
ed, so that working conditions 
and wages in this country today 
are unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world.” 
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The Primary-Grade Unit 
A New Life on the Farm 


The primary-grade teachers 
agreed that six major changes in 
farm life have resulted from the 
invention of the automobile: 
(1) Modern equipment has light- 
ened labor and increased produc- 
tion. (2) Farm property values 
have increased. (3) Country 
people’s lives have broadened. 
(4) Improved health services and 
educational opportunities are 
available. (5) The breach be- 
tween urban and rural people has 
lessened. (6) There are new 
markets for farm produce. 

The teachers decided to begin 
the unit with a discussion of 
modern farm life. Later each 
group would choose one of the 
six changes listed above to study. 

The farm, constructed on the 
project table for Unit One, 
should be modernized. If pos- 
sible, a farm should be visited. 
Your county agent will gladly ar- 
range such a trip. 

There are human values to be 
derived. City children often lack 
respect for country people. Ru- 
ral children often fail to appreci- 
ate the skills and knowledges 
necessary for successful farming. 

Pupils should be encouraged to 
bring in magazine pictures and 
literature from farm-machinery 
companies to familiarize them- 
selves with various types of farm 
equipment. This will often mean 
the development of a new oral 
vocabulary. 

Trips to visit a road-building 
project or a dairy are good sup- 
plementary activities. The culmi- 
nation activity will depend upon 
the phase of country life that has 
been studied. Dramatic sketches, 
in which one group dramatizes a 
rural activity as it was carried on 
fifty years ago, while another 
dramatizes it as it is done today, 
would be interesting. 


The Middle-Grade Unit 
The Modern American City 


The middle-grade teachers also 
determined the phases that should 
be considered in their study of 
modern city life. They found 
that the city has expanded into 
the country through the large 
exodus of city dwellers into sub- 
urban communities. City trans- 


portation has been largely taken 
over by the auto, bus, and truck. 
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America on Wheels 
Some Aelps for “Jeachers 


Better recreational facilities have 
been created. Business has been 
accelerated and expanded. Tech- 
niques of automotive manufac- 
turing have been applied to other 
types of manufacturing. People 
enjoy better health, and live 
longer. 

The teachers agreed that any 
one of these basic changes would 
make a large enough study for a 
class. The unit should be intro- 
duced with a general study of the 
modern city. Through inter- 
views, children can acquire much 
information. The local director 
of public safety, or the director 
of parks, or the chief of police 
would be an excellent person to 
tell the group about changes that 
the automobile has brought in 
the modern city. 

Maps and charts of a city fifty 
years ago, made for Unit One, 
should be replaced by those of a 
modern city. Photographs show- 
ing street-widening projects, the 
development of new parking 
areas, One-way streets, or im- 
proved intersections can often be 
borrowed from the local news- 
paper, or city offices. 

Gasoline filling stations, auto 
agencies, auto insurance compa- 
nies, stores selling parts and acces- 
sories, and used-car lots are all 
new businesses that have devel- 
oped because of the automobile. 


The purpose of the culmination 
activity should be to demonstrate 
that the modern city represents an 
improved social pattern over that 
of fifty years ago and that the 
automobile has been a major fac- 
tor in producing that change. 


The Upper-Grade Unit 


The Meaning of 
Mass Production 


> 


“Mass Production” was the ti- 
tle for the upper-grade unit. Mr. 
Rogers felt that the. teachers 
needed a clear picture of the bene- 
fits which have come from pro- 
gressive manufacturing before 
they could hope to have their 
children gain a similar under- 
standing. He pointed out three 
advantages of mass production. 

First, it makes a lower-priced 
car possible. Secondly, efficiency 
in manufacturing and economy 
of operation have been greatly in- 
creased. Interchangeability of 
parts has been made possible be- 
cause parts, accurate to the thou- 
sandth of an inch, are produced 
by precision tools developed espe- 
cially for this purpose. Finally, 
division of labor has lessened 
drudgery and has brought about 
higher wages and shorter hours. 

The teachers decided that each 
of these concepts could be under- 
stood by upper-grade children. 


Get a Car Instead 


1. The old gas buggies went chug chug chug, 
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If you are fortunate’enough to 
live near an auto-, bus-, or truck- 
assembly plant, certainly a visit 
to it is your best method of in- 


troducing the unit. A second 
choice is to use one of the movies 
listed below. The books and 
pamphlets in the bibliography 
will also provide excellent mate- 
rial from which to obtain infor- 
mation. The building’ of graphs 
and charts will give a visual pres- 
entation to the figures that are 
gathered in the study. 

A good culmination activity 
for this unit would be a large ob- 
jective test including completion, 
multiple-choice, and true-and- 
false questions to be built from 
questions submitted by the group. 
It should be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to give the teacher a clear 
picture of the extent to which 
the children understand the 
meaning of mass production. 


Bibliography 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


Hader, Berta and Elmer: The Picture 
Book of Travel (Macmillan). 

Hardwick, Marjory T.: On the Road 
(Hale). 

Lent, Henry Boles: Wide Road Ahead! 
(Macmillan). 

Wilson, Howard E.; and others: Liv- 
ing in the Age of Machines (Amer- 
ican Book). 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Cohn, David L.: Combustion on 
Wheels (Houghton Mifflin). 

Kennedy, E. D.: The Automobile In- 
dustry (Reynal & Hitchcock). 


PAMPHLETS 


Automobile Facts and Figures ( Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, 
Detroit). 

One Hundred Million Motor Vehicles 
(Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Detroit). 

Reck, Franklin M.: Horses to Horse- 
power and A Car Traveling Peo- 
ple (Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, Detroit). 

Story of General Motors (General 
Motors, Detroit). 

The Search that Never Ends (General 
Motors, Detroit). 


FILMS 


American Crossroads, An American 
Miracle, Caravan, Caught Mapping, 
Precisely So, Progress through 
Engineering, Styling the Motor 
Car, The ABC of the Automobile 
Engine, and The Easier Way. 
(Write to General Motors Cor- 
poration, Department of Public 
Relations—Film Section, General - 
Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michi- 


gan.) 
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The new road to Hamilton City was being built of concrete like the one above. 


arom 





It had a strong foundation so that it would not crack under heavy travel. 


The New Koad 


The Alexander Construction 
Company was building the new 
road from Franklin City to 
Hamilton City. Miss Cook asked 
Fred Smith to stop at the county 
agent’s office to see if he could 
lend them a road map so that the 
class could trace the new road. 

Fred was glad of the opportu- 
When he 
explained his errand, Mr. Beyer 
gave folded map and 
showed him a huge one on the 
wall. He pointed to the new road 
that was being built. “This was 
a two-lane highway before,” he 
said, “but it will be a main artery 
with four Even though 
this road is being built to connect 
two cities, it will help country 
people. Let me show you the 
roads that intersect it or join it.” 

He pointed to roads that came 
from the south and the north. 
“These are hard-surfaced county 
roads,” he said. Then he pointed 
to some smaller lines on the map. 
“Most of these are township 
roads, and are kept in as good re- 
pair as the county ones, Last 
year, county and local rural agen- 
cies spent over $330,000,000 to 
build and improve roads connect- 
ing with main highways.” 

Fred thanked Mr. Beyer and 
took his map to school the next 
day. He explained everything 
he had been told to the group. 
Right after recess, Miss Cook had 
some exciting news. “I just had 
a call from Mr. Beyer,” she said, 
“and he has invited four boys to 
ride out to where the Alexander 
Construction Company is work- 
ing. He wants them to see the 
new road that is being built.” 

The class selected Fred and 
three other boys, and they start- 
ed off. When they arrived, 
Mr. Turner, the head engineer, 
said he would assign each boy to 
a different part of the job. Fred 
climbed up on the seat by the 
driver of the big bulldozer that 


nity to visit Mr. Beyer. 


him a 


lanes. 
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was pulling out stumps and lev- 
eling the land. Ted had a ride 
with the truck driver who hauled 
dirt away and brought back 
loads of stones to make the foun- 
dation. George was assigned to 
the cab of the power shovel and 
was allowed to help pick up a big 
rock and drop it into a huge 
dump truck. John rode in the 
cab of the cement mixer that was 
bringing cement to be poured 
farther up the road. 

Before they left, Mr. Beyer 
showed them some road charts. 
“There are 582,235 miles of state 
roads in the United States,” he 
said, “of which 85.7 per cent are 
surfaced. In addition there are 
3,010,000 miles of rural roads, 
$1.3 per cent of them being sur- 
faced. Every year more roads 
are improved. Last year the state 
highway departments built 
31,527 miles of pavement.” 

It was a thrilling afternoon for 
the boys. During the ride home, 
they discussed what they would 
tell the class the next day. “It 
is a perfect cycle,” said John. 
“The equipment to build the 
roads is powered with gasoline 
and Diesel motors. The roads are 
built so that automobiles, trucks, 
and busses can travel easily and 
quickly. These vehicles all need 
gasoline and oil, and the tax on 
them goes to build more roads.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Beyer, “last 
year our country spent almost 
three billion dollars on roads, of 
which 62 per cent was paid by 
the users of motor vehicles. So 
you see, we wouldn’t have our 
fine system of roads if the auto- 
mobile hadn’t been invented.” 

The next morning the boys told 
about their trip. They drew a 
map to show how rural people 
would benefit from the new high- 
way. “Roads are like big spider 
webs all over our country,” Fred 
said. “You can start from home 
and travel almost anywhere.” 
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Joyce Forsythe had just moved 
into town and the second-graders 
felt very lucky to have someone 
who could give them firsthand 
information about farm life. 

One day she invited the class 
to visit her uncle’s farm. Mr. 
Rogers, the principal, arranged 
for the school bus to take the 
children, and two days later, they 
were off to the country. As they 
approached the farm, they heard 
a strange noise. “That’s the 
threshing combine,” Joyce ex- 
plained. “Could we stop to look 
at it first, Miss Mason?” 

The bus pulled up at the side 
of the road, and the children 
watched a machine cut the wheat, 
thresh it, and drop the straw on 
the ground. Every so often, a 
bag would roll out on the field. 

“Look at that,” called Tim 
Hackett. “What just fell off?” 

“That’s a bag of wheat,” said 
Joyce. “The straw will be baled 
and loaded on one truck and the 
bags of wheat on another.” 

As the bus turned into the lane 
there was another interesting 
sight. Corn was being picked by 
machine and the long ears were 
being tossed into a big truck. 

“What becomes of all that 
corn?” asked Joe. 

“The trucks take it to the mill 
where it is shelled and made into 
chicken feed,” Joyce replied. 

When the bus pulled up at 
the big white farmhouse, Mrs. 
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Joyce’s uncle used a combine similar to this in his fields. 
many acres in a day, and thresh and bag the wheat, all in a single operation. 





Forsythe was sitting on the porch 
reading a magazine. “I wouldn’t 
be surprised to see my mother 
doing that, but I didn’t think 
that country women had time,” 
Betty said to Alice in a low voice, 

Mrs. Forsythe overheard her 
and laughed. “Did you think 
that I lived differently from your 
mother?” she asked. 

“Why, yes,” replied Alice, 
blushing. “Don’t you have to 
work very hard?” 

“My life is as easy as a city 
housewife’s,” she said smiling, 
“We grow much of our own 
food. Salesmen come regularly 
with groceries and drygoods. Our 
mail is delivered daily and a trav- 
eling library stops each week.” 

Just then Joyce’s uncle offered 
to show them around the farm. 
“Aren’t we taking you from 
your work?” asked Miss Mason. 

“We are busy, but I have time 
to show you the farm,” he re- 
plied. “With modern machinery 
we no longer need to put in a 
twelve-to-fourteen-hour day.” 

Jack looked horrified at the 
thought of working so long. 

“Why, that’s nothing,” said 
Mr. Forsythe. “When I was a 
small boy, during the busy season 
we got up at five o’clock and 
worked until nine at night.” 

The children asked many ques- 
tions about the farm machinery. 
Finally they came to some trucks 
that were loading produce. 


He could cut 
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_ “These trucks will set out to- 
night and be in Hamilton City 
early in the morning, ready to 
unload at the wholesale mar- 
kets,” said Mr. Forsythe. “By 
noontime tomorrow, people will 
be buying this produce in the 
stores. My grandfather took his 
produce to Franklin City, only 
ten miles away. It was a day’s 
trip, and much of the produce 
spoiled on the way. My truck 
driver thinks nothing of a round 
trip of two hundred miles.” 
Thanking Mr. Forsythe, the 
children started toward the bus. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


On the way back to town, the 
boys talked about what they had 
seen. Jack thought he would like 
to run the threshing combine, 
and Bill said he would be inter- 
ested in the corn picker. Joe said 
he would settle for the tractor 
that they had seen plowing the 
field for the winter rye. 

Nancy said that she was going 
to live on a farm someday and 
grow strawberries right outside 
her back door so that she could 
feed her husband strawberry 
shortcake piled with whipped 


cream, every day. 


wt New Kome iu the Country 


Mary Hugo’s father had de- 
cided to give up his job in the 
city and buy a farm. He had 
lived in the country as a little 
boy, but later moved to the city. 

One day just as Mary was 
coming home from school, she 
saw a man putting up a big “For 
Sale” sign on their front lawn. 
At supper she asked her father if 
they would be moving soon. 

“I think so,” he replied. “I 
found a place today that I like. 
After dinner we will drive out 
in the car so that you and Mother 
can see it, too.” 

Mr. Hugo and Mary helped 
Mrs. Hugo with the dishes, and 
soon they started off for the 
country in the family car. “This 
farm is near where I lived when 
I was a boy,” explained Mr. 
Hugo as they drove along. “Our 
farm was located right on the 
highway. The land wasn’t very 
fertile, but my father could al- 
Ways get out to market when the 
other farmers were stuck in the 
mud and snow.” 

He turned off the main road 
and drove northward toward the 
hills on a hard-surfaced road. 
Soon he stepped in front of a fine 
farmhouse that had a beautiful 
view of the countryside. Mr. and 
Mrs. Knox, who were living there, 
came out to meet them. 

Mrs. Hugo and Mary were de- 
lighted with the modern features 
of the house. “We had a lot of 
fun planning and building it,” 
said Mrs. Knox. “We bought this 
land before there was a good 
road leading to it, for only five 
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dollars an acre. The soil was won- 
derful, but the farm was cer- 
tainly hard to reach when the 
roads were muddy or icy. In the 
early years, when we would be 
shut in for weeks at a time, we 
became discouraged and tried to 
sell, but no one was interested in 
locating so far up in the hills. 

“Later, we bought. the first 
automobile around here. When 
the neighbors saw how we could 
go chugging along, they became 
interested and wanted cars of 
their own. Pretty soon, better 
roads were built. Farms off the 
main highway became valuable 
as the number of cars increased. 
Now our land is worth over two 
hundred dollars an acre.” 

Mr. Knox showed the family 
the rest of the farm, and the men 
planned to meet the next day in 
town at Lawyer Pratt’s office to 
draw up a deed to the property. 

Mary could hardly sleep that 
night, thinking of the fun she 
was going to have on the farm. 
She was still excited when she 
went to school the next morning. 
Her class had made a list of the 
improvements in country life re- 
sulting from the invention of the 
automobile. Mary had a new one 
to add to the list. “The automo- 
bile has increased the value of 
farm property,” she said. “In the 
old days, only farms along the 
main highways sold for a good 
price. Other land, though very 
fertile, was often undeveloped 
because it was so hard to reach. 
Today there are many new farms 
and farm land is more valuable.” 


The Pootball 


One morning Mr. Rogers re- 
ceived a letter addressed to the 
Beacon School Rangers from the 
football team at Fountainport 
Central School. They offered to 
come to Beacon School for a 
game if the Rangers would play 


a return game. Mr. Rogers gave 


the team permission to play the 
next Friday. 

The boys were not worried 
about the outcome of the game. 
“We'll win,” said Ralph Finch. 
“Who ever heard of country 
boys being able to play football 
like city fellows? I bet they 
won’t even have suits.” 

Around two-thirty on Friday, 
the Fountainport school bus 
drove up and the team piled out. 
From the beginning, things went 
badly for the Rangers. The 
Fountainport boys had _ trick 
plays and knew their signals. The 
score at the half was 12 to 0. “I 
never thought they’d play like 
this,” said Fred Martin as the 
teams rested. 

“Neither did I,” said Jack Fox. 
“They say they have a regular 
gym and a_ physical-education 
teacher at their school, and look 
at the swell suits they have.” 

The final score was 32 to 6 in 
favor of Fountainport. The visi- 
tors left in high spirits, while the 
Rangers settled down to long 
hours of real practice. 

When the next week end 
came, the Rangers were not so 
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Segue 2-8-8 


F cuntainpest Seheul had a fleet of school busses like this one. They found 






cocky and they played- much 
better. It was a close game, but 
this time they won—7 to 6. 

After the game, Mr. Fritz, the 
Fountainport principal, invited 
the visitors into his office. The 
boys were interested in a big 
map showing the routes that the 
school busses traveled. “Since 
you are studying automobiles at 
your school,” Mr. Fritz re- 
marked, “you might like to 
know that of the twenty-three 
million pupils in the United 
States, over five million ride to 
school every day in school busses.” 

Then Ted Robinson, the Foun- 
tainport captain, and some of 
the other players, took the boys 
through the school. The rooms 
looked just as attractive as those 
at Beacon School. 

When they came to the home- 
making and the industrial-arts 
rooms, one boy said, “We often 
have classes here at night, too. 
Some of our mothers like to 
sew, and last winter my dad 
learned how to bake a swell pie.” 

On the way home Fred said, 
“This trip has taught me some- 
thing about how the automobile 
has affected life in the country. 
The Fountainport School is a 
beauty. Today rural girls and 
boys can go to the same kind of 
school that we have.” 

“That’s true,” said Ralph. 
“And it was the school bus that 
made it possible.” 


Pale 
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it was economical to have busses of various sizes for the different routes. 
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While artists are drawing advanced designs as ideas for future 
models (above) a favorably received design is being made in 
clay on a large scale (right) to check its physical appearance. 
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The Pontiac (above) is undergoing the bathtub test at 
the General Motors Proving Ground, near Milford, 
Michigan. The 1950 Buick specials (below) are ready 
to roll off the final assembly line at Flint, Michigan. 
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Before this new model was put into production, its safety features were test- 
ed by spinning it over while traveling, driverless, at fifty miles an hour. 
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Seats, upholstery, and fixtures are added to the wood model for fur- 4 “/-7. * 
ther testing. Even the carrying capacity of the trunk is inspected. i 3 
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Many states are planning overhead roads and clover-leaf intersections like 
the ones above, to ease traffic jams at rush hours. City workers (right) 
often depend upon busses to carry them to and from their suburban homes. 


CHEYENNE 











The Lions Club sponsored this iron-lung mobile unit which can go 
into an outlying area and bring relief to a polio victim. It can 


a gi : mts} he used for resuscitation in cases of gas poisoning or drowning. 
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Because General Motors knows that a car must be able to travel safely, at 
very high speeds on curved roads like the one below, its automobiles at 
the Proving Ground (above) are tested up to ninety miles on the speed loop. 











~ 3 
The spraying of orchards and truck gardens is speedier 
and/more efficient because of automotive equipment. 
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Expanding aud Areeeclenating 


you would be accelerating—you 


Mr. Forrest Singer owned the 


largest department store in 
Franklin City. Everybody said he 
was a cranky man. But his store 
had fine merchandise and gave 
good service to its customers. 
One Saturday morning Betty 
interview 


and Marie set out to 


Mr. Singer, to see if the automo- 
bile had affected 
When they told his secretary 
their errand, she looked a little 
doubtful; but after 
said Mr. Singer would see them. 


his business. 


inquiring, 


Marie explained to Mr. Singer 
that at Beacon School they were 
studying the automobile and the 
modern "We 
dered,” “if the automo- 
bile has helped your business.” 

Mr. Singer looked at her a lit- 
“Te’s bad 
modern kids can’t learn to mind 
Go back and 


two 


city. just won- 


she said, 


tle sourly. too you 
your own business. 
tell your teacher there 
things I must do with my busi- 


I must constantly expand 


are 


ness. 
it and constantly accelerate it. 
The automobile has helped me do 
both. Good And he 
turned and went back to work. 

The two girls walked out, a 
little dazed. “Quick,” said Betty, 
write it down before we 
forget it. I don’t even know 
what it means to expand and ac- 


morning!” 


““‘let’s 


celerate a business. I told you we 
should never have here,” 
she added in rather a loud tone. 

Just then Mr. 
Jr.,. walked by. 
lady,” he said gravely, 


“what is the matter? We don’t 


come 


Forrest Singer, 
“Why, 


very 


young 


want anyone ever to feel that way 
about our store. Is there some- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“Yes,” said Betty. “Tell us 
what Mr. Singer meant when he 
said he had to expand and accel- 
erate his business.” 

“Oh, so you have been seeing 
my father, have you?” asked Mr. 
Singer with a smile. “Well, come 
in my office and tell me about it.” 

Soon the girls were talking the 
whole matter over with young 
Mr. Singer. He stretched a rub- 
ber band between his fingers. “I 
am expanding this,” he said. 
am making it bigger. If you were 
walking and then started to run, 
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would be going faster. Those two 
things are what had to happen to 
We had to make it 
bigger and we had to give faster, 
That’s what every 
company has to do if it is to suc- 
ceed. Maybe you would like to 
go around the store with me.” 
Mr. Singer and the two girls 
took an elevator to the fur de- 
partment on the fourth floor. A 
clerk was talking on the phone. 
“Yes,” she saying, “we 
will have it delivered this after- 
noon,” 


our business. 


better service. 


was 


As she hung up the re- 
ceiver, said to Mr. Singer, 
“That Mrs. Brown. She 


wants us to deliver her fur coat 


she 
was 
from storage. Then she asked me 
to transfer her call to the dra- 
pery department. She wanted our 
estimator to measure some rooms 
for new draperies.” 

They walked into the furni- 
ture department and stopped to 
talk to Mr. the buyer. 
“What would you say the auto- 
mobile has done for your depart- 
ment?” asked Mr. Singer. 

“It’s lot 
standpoint of delivery,” replied 
Mr. Fox. “But its biggest contri- 
bution has been the increased 
amount of furniture we can dis- 
play here on the floor.” 

The girls’ widened. “I 
know that must sound queer, 
said Mr. 


plain. We have sample pieces of 


Fox, 


done a from the 


eyes 


Fox, “but let me ex- 
our furniture suites here on the 
People from 
them for delivery by truck from 
the We have other 
odd, pieces, such as 
chairs, lamps, and end _ tables, 
that we sell directly from. the 
floor. We need to display only a 
few of them at once because our 
trucks bring in replacements 
daily from our warehouse across 
the city. This means that we can 
show a greater variety and keep 


floor. can order 
warehouse. 
smaller 


our stock moving.” 

“Does that mean that you ex- 
pand and accelerate your depart- 
ment?” asked Betty, trying out 
her new words. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. 
Fox. “We have more than tripled 
our business since 1920.” 
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Mr. Singer said that the per- 
sonal shopping service brings in 
thousands of dollars of business. 
Housewives read the ads in the 
morning paper, telephone their 
order, and get prompt delivery. 

The girls thanked Mr. Singer, 
and said good-bye. On their way 


FOR 


home, they talked about how 
different young Mr. Singer was 
from his father. “But there’s one 
way that they are alike,” said 
Betty. “They’re both smart. 
They know how to use trucks 
and automobiles to expand and 
accelerate their business.” 


Produced at franklin City 


One Sunday afternoon as they 
were going for a hike, George 
Clouser and Charlie Hall told the 
other boys that they had had a 
swell trip on Saturday to report 
on in school the next day. 

Monday morning George an- 
nounced that Franklin City 
helped to manufacture automo- 
biles. When he saw how amazed 
the class looked, he said, “I know 
think that an automobile 
company makes all the parts for 
an automobile and then puts 
them together. Well, firms don’t 
do that by themselves any more 
than our class would put on the 
school Christmas party alone. 

“Last Saturday Charlie and I 
rode out to the Acme Shock Ab- 
sorber Company. My father had 
told us that it makes parts for 
automobiles. The manager of- 
fered to take us around the plant. 
Sure enough, Acme makes shock 
absorbers for cars and busses. 

“We thought that. the only 
thing the Acme people had to do 
was to make this shock absorber, 
and the automobile company 
would buy ‘it. However, the 
manager told us that when they 


you 


presented their model, nine other 
companies had shock absorbers 
for sale, too. That sounded like 
pretty stiff competition, but he 
explained that only through 
competition can the public be 
sure of getting the best shock 
absorbers possible. 

“Franklin City makes a direct 
contribution to the automotive 
industry. This provides employ- 
ment for many people and add- 
ed money to run the town. The 
same thing is true in more than 
a thousand other small cities. 
Michigan is the motor center of 
the world, but its production de- 
pends on many cities’ feeding its 
factories with parts. 

“Every week over half a mil- 
lion tons of material must flow 
into automotive plants in various 
cities if production is to be main- 
tained. Fifteen per cent is brought 
by trucks. Boats and air lines 
help, too. If all the supplies had 
to come by rail, they would fill a 
freight train 105 miles long.” 

The class was quite impressed 
by George’s talk. They hadn’t 
realized before that their city 
was really in the auto picture. 





Singer's Department Store was able to expand its business into many out- 
lying communities because of the convenience of its truck delivery service. 
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MIDDLE GRADES 


The reute aud Good Health 


The sixth-graders were study- 
ing the automobile and the mod- 
ern city. One morning, Marjorie 
Jacobs came to school with a 
report from a life insurance com- 
pany. On the blackboard she 
wrote: “People in 1949 live 16 
years longer, on an average, than 
they did in 1900. Has the inven- 
tion of the automobile had any- 
thing to do with this change?” 

Marjorie told the class she 
knew that medical discoveries 
and improved care of the sick 
had played a large part in in- 
creasing the life span. “But,” she 
added, “since we said that the 
automobile has changed the way 
people live, we ought to find out 
whether it has affected health.” 

Kenneth remarked that the 
auto had helped to improve sani- 
tation. “Keeping Franklin City 
free from infection and disease is 
one of the city’s major prob- 
lems,” he declared. “Equipment 
for the collection of garbage and 
trash, as well as the cleaning of 
streets, helps to make our city a 
decent and attractive place to 
live in.” 

Ellen raised her hand to speak. 
“My father drives an ambu- 
lance,” she said. “His average 
time record for arriving at the 
scene of an accident is seven 
minutes. His ambulance is like a 
first-aid station, with all kinds 
of equipment for emergency use. 
In 1910 in Franklin City, out of 
every hundred persons injured 


seriously enough to go to the 
hospital, only 61 lived. Today, 
89 out of every: hundred live. I 
know that the improvements in 
our hospital have had a great 
deal to do with this, but so has 
good ambulance service.” 

Tony had a comment to make. 
“Automobiles help to save lives 
through portable X-ray units 
and blood banks. Last week the 
X-ray unit came to the factory 
where my father works. The boss 
excused the men to go to the 
truck and have their chests 
X-rayed. Before X-ray pictures 
were taken, a man might have 
tuberculosis and not know it. 
The men give blood to save lives, 
too. The Red Cross sets up its 
mobile unit at the factory.” 

Peter Koslowski, a boy from 
the displaced-persons camp who 
knew some English, raised his 
hand hesitantly. “The visiting 
nurse,” he said, “she come every 
week to our camp. She come in 
auto. We like her to come. She 
show my mother how to take 
care of our baby. Last week Mr. 
Yacobowsky had stomach-ache. 
The nurse said she send doctor. 
The doctor come quick in his 
auto. He say Mr. Yacobowsky go 
to hospital. He take him in his 
car. He knew Mr. Yacobowsky 
had bad—” Here Peter faltered. 

“Do you mean appendicitis?” 
Marjorie asked. 

“That’s right,” said Peter. 


“The nurse, she was smart to 











Both colette X-+ ray and blood ian watliex units have done mmah t to “bring ; 
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increased health benefits for everyone by providing easy, economical service, 











know Mr. Yacobowsky need doc- 
tor. Now he will get better.” 

Miss O’Heron was pleased at 
Peter’s speech. It was the first 
time one of the new pupils had 
taken part in the discussion. 

Tom was the next speaker. 
“The invention of the automo- 
bile made possible a big develop- 
ment of suburbs,” he said. “I 
think this has had something to 
do with living longer. It must be 
healthier to live where houses are 
not built so close, streets are 
wider, and there is more fresh air 
and plenty of sunlight.” 

Alice raised her hand and sug- 
gested that the automobile had 
given people the chance to travel, 
to have more recreation, and to 
relax more. 

Donald Savage, whose father 
owned an umbrella factory, said, 
“People work under better condi- 
tions than they used to. The mass- 
production method of the auto 
industry is now used by other 








manufacturers. The working 
week has been shortened, and yet 
production has steadily increased. 

“The auto industry also point- 
ed the way to a lower accident 
rate. My father has many safety 
devices unheard of fifty years 
ago. I read that a man working 
in a General Motors plant is saf- 
er than his wife at home. The 
high health standards for the 
workmen provide for physical ex- 
aminations by plant doctors. 

“I am sure the people who 
work in my father’s factory to- 
day have a chance to live longer 
than the workers did back in 
1910. If you study the matter, 
you will find that the automo- 
tive industry pioneered in the 
establishment of many health 
and safety regulations.” 

Marjorie quickly summed up 
the points that had been made. 
The class was convinced that the 
automobile provided new oppor- 
tunities for healthful living. 


Getter Mak Sewtce 


Alex Smith’s father worked at 
the post office. Alex decided that 
he would do a special report for 
the class on the automobile and 
the mail. 

His father made an appoint- 
ment for him to talk to the post- 
master, Mr. Gallagher, the next 
Saturday morning. “Has the 
modern truck made much differ- 
ence in the delivery of the mail?” 
was Alex’s first question. 

“Yes, indeed,” Mr. Gallagher 
said. “Take the matter of col- 
lections. Here at Franklin City 
we collect mail five times a day 
and even more often in the busi- 
ness section. The mail carrier 
used to have a heavy load going 
and coming back. He not only 
delivered the mail but he tried to 
pick up letters from the mail 
boxes. The rest of the collecting 
was done by horse and wagon, 
and it was a slow process. The 
use of trucks often saves as much 
as a half day’s time in starting 
mail on its travels. 

“Then take the matter of spe- 
cial delivery,” Mr. Gallagher 
added. “The special-delivery mail 
that comes in on the seven 
o’clock morning train arrives at 
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places of business even before 
they open for the day’s work. 
Two carriers with automobiles 
can handle all special-delivery 
service for Franklin City. 

“Another way in which trucks 
have improved the service is that 
we can close the mails later. 
When we had to use a horse and 
wagon to carry the mail sacks to 
the depot, it meant closing the 
mail an hour and a half before 
traintime. We have been able to 
cut that time in half.” 

Mr. Gallagher gave Alex some 
figures about post-office trucks. 
“In 1948,” he said, “the United 
States Post Office owned 11,136 
trucks, and leased many thou- 
sands more. These were driven a 
total of 116,678,591 miles dur- 
ing 1948. In addition, there were 
32,412 delivery routes operated 
by rural carriers. In order to serve 
30,120,663 people, they traveled 
1,465,198 miles.” 


Alex thanked Mr. Gallagher 


and went home to prepare his’ re- 
port. When Alex told his class 
what he had learned, they all 
agreed that mail service had been 
greatly improved by the coming 
of the automobile. 
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Mr. Maxwell was taking the 
eighth-grade class to see the au- 
tomobile assembly plant in Ham- 
ilton City. The class wanted to 
know what mass_ production 
really > meant. Mr. Maxwell held 
up a book in his hand and ex- 
plained how it was produced. 
First the author has an idea. Aft- 
er much research and planning 
there comes the actual job of 
writing. The author goes over it 
again and again until he feels it 
is ready to submit to a publisher. 
The publisher takes it before the 
editorial board and they accept 
it, and later edit it. Then it is 
illustrated and the engravings 
made and the manuscript set in 
type. The type is locked up in 
forms, put on a press, and thou- 
sands of exactly similar pages are 
printed, gathered or collated, and 
bound together as a finished book. 

Mr. Maxwell said that the 
printing of a book is very similar 
to the production of an automo- 
bile. Just as many steps have to 
precede the production of the 
automobile as the publication of 
the book and the assembly corre- 
sponds to just one step in the 
printing process—the binding 
together of all the parts making 
a finished automobile. 

When they arrived at the as- 
sembly plant, Mr. Green, the 
foreman, explained to them the 
assembly process. He pointed out 
that there are three major phases 
in assembling a car. The engine 
and body assembling may take 


place in separate factories with 
the final assembly being done in 
a third factory. The engine as- 
sembly starts with the block. The 


valves, crankshaft, connecting 
rods, pistons, and accessory parts 
are added as it moves along. He 
also explained that the body is 
made by stamping the parts from 
steel and then welding them to- 
gether. Then the upholstery is 
put in, the door handles and oth- 
er hardware attached, and the 
glass installed. 

He took the group to the be- 
ginning of the final assembly 
line, which was the process he 
supervised. The long, moving 
conveyor seemed to stretch as 
far as from Beacon School to 
Main Street, which was three 
blocks at least. 

The frame of the car was 
started down the assembly line. 
The rear axle was installed and 
the front suspension was added. 
Next came the engine and 
wheels. The body was lowered 
through the ceiling and fastened 
securely to the chassis, and the 
wiring was installed. When the 
last inspection had taken place, 
the car was driven off the line 
under its own power. From start 
to finish, the car was on the as- 
sembly line only about two hours. 

Mr. Green offered to answer 
any questions. 

“What I want to know,” said 
Bob Hawk, “is what happens at 
the plant so that this assembly 
line is possible. How do you al- 








The upper shell of the body is being joined to the floor and cowling at the 


Fisher Body Division. Next it will be welded into one complete assembly. 
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ways have blue wheels there to go 
on a blue body?” 

Mr. Green smiled. “Now you 
are getting down to the real 
meaning of progressive assem- 
bling,” he said. “The control of 
the supply of parts, so that there 
is the right number of each one, 
requires intricate planning. The 
lack of one small part could stop 
production.” 

“Does your company make all 
the parts?” asked Ruth Mills. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Green. 
We buy many parts from com- 
panies that specialize in cer- 
tain types of equipment. This 
has many advantages. The motor 


Producing a 


After their trip through the 
assembly plant, the class dis- 
cussed the work that was re- 
quired before a new model could 
be produced. Mr. Scott explained 
some points by using his own 
car as an example. “Let’s take 
my 1949 Oldsmobile,” he said. 
“When I bought the car it 
seemed to me that no better car 
could be produced. But in the 
minds of the engineers in the re- 
search laboratories and engineer- 
ing departments, there is no such 
thing as‘a perfect car, nor will 
there ever be. They are trying al- 
ways to make autos safer, more 
efficient, and more comfortable.” 

Mr. Scott explained how the 
Oldsmobile’s new Rocket engine 
was developed. Several years ago 
research engineers began working 
on a new type of engine which 
had a higher compression ratio 
and would squeeze more power 
out of the fuel, thus giving a 


more powerful and economical, 


engine. In 1948 they felt enough 
tests had been run on the engine 
to put it in the 1949 model cars. 
Then the work really began, 
because the engine was entirely 
different from that for the 1948 
model. An entirely new engine 
production plant was needed. It 
meant the purchase of more than 
three hundred new machines and 
the investment of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars before even 
one engine could be produced. 
Mfé.. Scott added, “You know 


you can’t ride around in an en- 


The MEANING OF 


FOR 


vehicle manufacturers depend on 
25,000 outside suppliers of ma- 
terials, parts, and services. Com- 
petition between these companies 
tends to improve the quality of 
their products.” 

As the class left, they noticed 
that some of the autos were be- 
ing loaded into boxcars. But 
many of them were being driven 
onto a truck built as a new-car 
carrier. “That is the most mod- 
ern method of delivery,” said 
Bob Frank, “and it makes sense, 
too. It’s economical and quick 
and it’s another example of the 
convenience and efficiency of 
truck delivery. 


Yew Wedel 


gine, so a new chassis and a new 
body had to be built. After 
months of designing, a small clay 
model was made, and later a full- 
sized clay model. Then a model of 
wood, with upholstery and out- 
side paint, was built so perfectly 
that it couldn’t be distinguished 
from a real car, ten feet away. 

“New patterns had to be drawn 
and machines, dies, jigs, and fix- 
tures designed and installed. Ex- 
haustive tests for safety, com- 
fort, and durability were made. 
Thousands of orders were sent to 
outside suppliers, for parts the 
company did not manufacture. 

“All of this preliminary work 
had to be done and millions of 
dollars spent before a production 
wheel could turn. This is the risk 
every manufacturer takes before 
he brings out a new product. 

“A schedule of operations was 
worked out. Thousands of ma- 
chines started to produce the sev- 
en thousand or more parts that 
go into a modern car. Finally the 
engine, chassis, and body were 
ready to come together in one 
plant, and assembly began. The 
first 1949 Oldsmobiles rolled off 
the line, followed by a steady 
stream of precision-built cars. 

“My 1949 car,” said Mr. Scott, 
“4s a marvelous mechanism, but 
I know that the 1950 model will 
be better because research and 
progress never stand still in our 
country. This is the American 
way of producing better things 
for more people year after year.” 
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Mass Prductiou 


UPPER GRADES 


Understanding Mass Production 


To get a real understanding of 
mass production, three boys of- 
fered to report on its operations 
from the very beginning. Bill 
Ness chose “The Work of R. E. 
Olds and Henry Leland.” 

Bill told the class that Mr. Olds 
built the first factory for exclu- 
sive production of autos, in 
Detroit in 1899. Although he 
planned to produce a $1,250 car, 
he brought out, instead, one 
priced at $650. He recognized 
that regardless of how good a 
product is, it will not sell unless 
it meets public demand. 

Realizing that standardization 
and increased production would 
lower the cost, he had the car 
assembled by passing the frame 
down a long line of men, each of 
whom added certain parts. With 
this simple hand-to-hand system, 
he built 4,000 cars in a year. 

When Mr. Olds began to pro- 
duce cars in quantity, he pur- 
chased his engines from Henry 
Leland. Mr. Leland had had ex- 
perience in manufacturing guns 
and knew the value of precision 
fitting. By applying this knowl- 
edge to the automobile engine, he 
doubled its horsepower without 
increasing its size. Mr. Leland 


later began to manufacture a new 
and powerful car, the Cadillac. 

Bob Clark told the class of the 
phenomenal success of Henry 
Ford. Ten years after he had 
built his first car, Mr. Ford pro- 
duced a popular car costing $950. 
After that he made the mistake 
of bringing out a model selling 
for $2,800 and sales dropped. In 
1907, Mr. Ford announced he 
would produce one standard low- 
priced model, called the Model- 
T. He, too, had learned the 
values of standardization and 
mass production. 

Mr. Ford employed an expert in 
simplifying work, Walter E. 
Flanders. Mr. Flanders experi- 
mented to find the proper posi- 
tion for machines and added new 
parts to them to eliminate hand 
labor. He introduced the princi- 
ple of simultaneous machine op- 
eration, which means that one or 
several machines perform a series 
of operations on a single part at 
the same time. The careful plan- 
ning by Mr. Flanders and Mr. 
Ford resulted in the Ford Motor 
Company’s producing 10,000 
Model-T’s the first year. 

Joe Myers finished the story 
by telling how Mr. Ford intro- 
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duced the conveyor line and 
broke each job down into simple 
operations. Next came the me- 
chanical conveyor chain, which 
eliminated the hand labor required 
to pass the car along the line. 
Later the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers realized that a 
standardization of parts was still 
necessary. As an example of their 


work, 800 different kinds of lock 
washers were reduced to 16 types. 
Over 250 auto parts were stand- 
ardized for easy duplication. 

Use of machine tools, precision 
manufacturing, progressive as- 
sembly, and standardization of 
parts—all these combined—give 
us our tremendous and useful 
mass-production system. 


74 Meeting of the Junior 
Citizens’ Hub 


The upper-grade boys at Bea- 
con School had a Junior Citizens’ 
Club. After the visit to the as- 
sembly plant, they invited Mr. 
Green to address the group. He 
began his talk by tracing the 
benefits of mass production from 
the year 1908 up to the present. 
He told the boys that a car selling 
for $1,800 would cost around 
$50,000 if it were made by hand. 

Reaching in his briefcase, he 
pulled out a chart which com- 
pared a 1929 Buick and a 1948 
Chevrolet. The 1948 Chevrolet, 
costing $40 less than the 1929 
Buick, surpassed the Buick in 
horsepower, fuel economy, and 
body size. 

After the talk, Harold Murphy, 
the president, said Mr. Green 
would answer questions. Jack 
Underwood asked if modern ma- 
chinery and mass production did 
not throw men out of work. Mr. 
Green replied that in the country 
as a whole, machinery actually 
created employment; that the in- 
crease in sales, as machinery cut 
production costs, kept adding jobs 
in manufacturing, in sales, in 
services or sometimes in making 
the machines themselves. 

Dick Jones had a different kind 
of question. “Do men like to 
keep repeating a single operation 
all day?” he asked. 

“Yes, it’s very popular,” he re- 
plied, “and it’s the key to higher 
wages. In 1904, automobile plant 
employees averaged 20 per cent 
above the average industrial 
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wage. In 1948, we were still 20 
per cent above the national level 
and our average employee earned 
$67.00 a week, more than double 
his real wage in 1908. 

“In addition, he is working 
five eight-hour days instead of 
six ten-hour days, and he also 
receives many other benefits 
unheard of in 1908—such as 
company contributions to social 
security; unemployment compen- 
sation; sickness, accident, and life 
insurance; and paid vacations and 
holidays.” 

Bill Beecher put the final ques- 
tion to Mr. Green: “What do 
you think of Thomas Edison’s 
statement that the greatest con- 
tribution of the automobile was 
that it made us dissatisfied?” 

“He was entirely right,” Mr. 
Green replied. “There is nothing 
like constructive dissatisfaction 
to better the standard of living. 
Motorists wanted tourist homes 
and motels, good restaurants, fill- 
ing stations and garages. All these 
enterprises mean thousands of 
new businesses, new job opportu- 
nities, new investments for capi- 
tal, and new profits.” 

Mr. Green concluded with 
these words: “The United States 
has prospered because its form of 
government places responsibility 
right where it belongs—on indi- 
vidual shoulders, not on the back 
of the state. That’s the way we 
want to keep it, boys, and it will 
be up to you to do your part to 
see that this idea is preserved.” 
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The Beacon School teachers are proud to 
report on the many activities which resulted 
from the second unit. 


Primary Grades 


Once the primary children had converted 
their farms of yesteryears into modern agri- 
cultural enterprises, they were anxious to 
display pictures of every type of farm equip- 
ment. 

With the teacher’s help, they prepared a 
large matching electrical chart. Pictures of 
tractors, combines, corn pickers, and other 
types of farm equipment were mounted on a 
large chart. Labels were prepared and pasted 
at the bottom. On the back of the chart, 
fine copper wire was run from each picture to 
its label, using bolts and nuts inserted through 
the board at each terminal point. A flash- 
light bulb and battery were fastened to the 
board, the bulb extending through a small 
hole to the front side. A piece of wire was 
soldered to the bulb and battery, with at least 
two feet extending at each end. Through 
two small holes, the ends of the wire were 
brought to the front of the board. The chart 
was now ready for operation. 

Whenever a child matched a picture and its 
title correctly by touching the bolts with the 
two ends of the wire, the circuit was com- 
pleted and the bulb would light. The entire 
school was interested in this display. 

A relief map of main arteries of travel and 
of connecting county roads was made from 
paper pulp. Using a map from a filling sta- 
tion as a guide, charts were prepared showing 
how dairy farms service city supply depots. 

A visit to the farm or to see some road con- 
struction has many advantages, particularly 
where a new road or bridge is being built. 
The Beacon School teachers felt that the time 
spent on such trips provided actual short cuts 
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Suggested pbetiuities 


THIS UNIT 


to their desired goals since the children gained 
many understandings that they would have 
missed through merely reading or seeing pic- 
tures. 

In your own classroom, you will probably 
want to make a frieze showing modern farm 
life. This will serve as an excellent back- 
ground for your project table, and can later 
be hung on the wall. A puppet show of some 
simple farm figures could be the basis for 
dramatics or storytelling. Each child could 
make an individual notebook of scenes of 
farm life. A large room scrapbook con- 
taining magazine pictures brought in by 


the children should be kept. 
Middle Grades 


Not to be outdone by the primary grades’ 
relief map, the middle grades gained permis- 
sion from Mr. Rogers to prepare a large street 
map showing improved traffic facilities in the 
city. There were elevated highways to speed 
up through-traffic, as well as one-way streets, 
wide boulevards, and many other provisions. 
The group also prepared a display of maps of 
cosmopolitan areas, showing that many cities 
have definite routings to avoid traffic tie-ups. 

The pupils constructed.a model of a mod- 
ern automobile dealership to demonstrate the 
many services that a car owner can receive 
and the care that is taken of modern motors. 

When the sixth grade heard of a new bus 
station that was being planned for Franklin 
City, they ran a contest for plans and award- 
ed a prize to the pupil who created the best 
design for the new Franklin City bus center. 

The whole school was amused by a play 
about a modern trucking office which the pu- 
pils wrote and presented. They pretended 
they were dispatchers keeping in touch with 
their truck drivers, contracting for return 
loads, and also telling them the local news. 
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Your own middle-graders will want to con- 
tinue the notebooks they made in Unit One. 
A good composition activity would be the 
writing of original stories based on city trans- 
portation. The most exciting one could be il- 
lustrated in a strip movie, made of individual 
pictures pasted together. 

An excellent science activity is the con- 
struction of a miniature traffic light. Plain 
bulbs can be enclosed in small boxes having 
sides of red, green, or yellow transparent cel- 
lulose paper, and mounted on a dowel stick 
set in a clay base. The signal can easily be 
wired for hand operation, using fine copper 
wire, flashlight bulbs, and a flashlight bat- 
tery. With toy autos, an excellent safety les- 
son can be taught. The children will enjoy 
demonstrating this to the primary grades. 


Upper Grades 


The upper grades made a trip to a local 
Chevrolet dealer. Mr. Maxwell had arranged 
the visit and the mechanics were ready to 
answer the children’s questions about the 
gasoline engine. The mechanics removed the 
head of an engine and demonstrated how 
pistons move up and down within the cylin- 
der wall. They explained the function of the 
carburetor, spark plugs, genérator, coil, dis- 
tributor, and many other parts so that the 
group gained at least a fair understanding of 
the principle of the gasoline engine. The trip 
gave them an excellent background for their 
visit to an actual assembly plant. They drew 
large charts illustrating the entire process and 
put them on display in the hall. 

The children entertained the school with a 
play-by-play description of the steps neces- 
sary in producing a new car. They illustrated 
their performance with small models of clay 
and wood about a foot long. 

A large wall painting showing all the vari- 
ous types of assembly can be painted and 
nicely framed by pupils of this age. It can be 
hung for permanent display in the hall. 

They will also enjoy a school contest for 
new body designs similar to the one conduct- 
ed by the Fisher Body Division. There 
should be a display of all the models with 
prizes for the best designs. 

From magazines, collect pictures of autos, 
trucks, and busses. Paint out the names and 
use them for a guessing contest. 
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That Very First Christmas ight 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J]. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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The lit - tle gray don - key woke andstirred, That ver - y first Christ-mas night. 
The shep ~ herds came soft - ly, kneel - ing there, That ver - y_ first Christ-mas night. 






ual 









The cry of a ti - ny babe he heard, That ver + y first Christ-mas_ night. 
To gaze at the child, so small and fair, That ver - y first Christ-mas_ night. 













The great ox came with gen - tle tread, The lamb gave his man-ger to make a bed, 
The Ba- by Je - sus could not know The joy in theirhearts as they turned to go, 





' And “Coo!” said the white doves o - ver-head, That ver - y first Christ-mas night. 


For “Sleep!” said his moth - er soft and low, That ver - y _ first Christ- mas _ night. 
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Ss THE Christmas season ap- 
A proached, my third grade 
expressed a desire to compose a 
Christmas song. We discussed the 
various Christmas themes and fi- 
nally decided to make up one 
about the elves in Santa’s shop. 
The song led us to create a play 
about Santa’s making toys and 
getting ready to take them to the 
children of the world. The dia- 
logue was made up by the chil- 
dren as the play developed. They 
did not have parts to learn verba- 
tim. Additional songs were com- 
posed as a need for them appeared 
in the play. (For the benefit of 
those who prefer ready-made dia- 
logue, speeches have been pre- 
pared for the various characters, 
based on the author’s description 
of the plot developed by her pu- 
pils.—Tue Eprror) 

Any number of players may be 
used. Our characters were Eeny, 
Meeny, Miny, and Moe, the four 


The Elves Pack Up Santa 


AN OPERETTA FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HAZEL B. DANIEL 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cahuilla School, Palm Springs, California 


number of Soldiers, led by a 
Sergeant; Jack-in-the-Box; any 
number of Dolls; Raggedy Ann 
and Andy; four Bunnies; Sand- 
man; any number of Snowflakes; 
and four Packers. The play takes 
place in Santa’s workshop. A few 
workbenches are at one side and a 
rocking chair at the opposite side. 


THE PLAY 


(Elves are working busily in 
the toyshop.) 
EENY (painting a toy)—There! 


That’s the last zebra that needs, 


stripes this year. 

MEENY—And I have put a long 
neck on my last giraffe. 

miny—I’ll be finished, too, as 
soon as the paint dries on the 
trunk of this elephant. 

moe—And I have put the last 
whistle on the last electric train. 


EENY—Let’s celebrate with a 
song. a 

(They sing first stanza of 
“The Elves’ Song.” Near con- 
clusion, Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
enter.) 


SANTA—That’s a fine song, but 
you had better not take time to 


outside and in another hour I 
must leave. 

MRS. SANTA—Yes, all the leop- 
ards must have their spots and 
the zebras their stripes. Besides 
that, the wigs must be fastened 
on all the dolls. 

mMoE—That’s our surprise for 
you! Everything is finished. 

MINY (consulting his watch)— 
Yes, we actually finished thirty 
minutes ahead of last year. 

MRS. SANTA—I certainly am 
proud of you. 

SANTA—I don’t know what I 
should do without my elves, but 
I am already beginning to pack. 
What do you have that I can put 
in the bottom of my sleigh? 

miny—Why not pack the toy 
soldiers? They were finished sev- 
eral days ago. Their paint is dry. 
In fact, their sergeant told us that 
every one of them passed inspec- 
tion this morning. 

SANTA—That’s wonderful. Call 
them in and we will have a dress 
parade before I pack them up. 

(Moe goes to. the door and 
calls Soldiers, who march in to 
the beating of a drum and go 


they line up across front and sing 
“Toy Soldiers’ March.” ) 
SERGEANT (stepping forward 
and saluting Santa, who returns 
salute)—I am ready to present 
my men to you, Sir. (Turns to 
Soldiers and calls “Atten-shun!” 
Soldiers stand up straight.) 
SANTA—They look fine. I have 
never reviewed a,company whose 
uniforms were neater and who 
marched so well. Sergeant, I 
should like them to march to the 
packing room. 
SERGEANT—Atten-SHUN! 
(The drums start to beat and 
Soldiers march off stage.) 
MiINy—Yesterday I completed 
my five-hundredth jack-in-the- 
box. I have them all packed 
away in cartons so that they can 
stand the long trip, but I saved 
one for you to see. 
SANTA—Fine! Bring him in. 
(Miny brings in Jack-in-the- 
Box. His box has rollers fastened 
to the bottom, or is drawn on a 
small wagon. The box pops open 
and Jack jumps up.) 
yacKk—Hello, Santa! 
SANTA—Hello, Jack. How is it 


elves; Mr. and Mrs. Santa; any sing. It’s beginning to get dark through a drill. At conclusion inside your box? 
THE ELVES’ SONG 
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San - ta is packed up 


go San -ta’s saws, Bus-y lit - tle elvesare work - ing, Mak-ingdollsand toys toleave For the boys and girls on 
t cans all a- way. Hang your a-prons up with-out de - lay, 


to go, 


TOY SOLDIERS’ MARCH 





Christ-mas_ Eve. 


Sothis is the end of our Christ-mas show. 




















1. We're the sol - diers you have made. We will have a 
2. Watch us march - ing down the street, Left and right and then re - peat. Straight and tall 


toy pa - rade. 


Red _ and white and blue we wear, 


we go a-long. 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX 


And we turn our cor - ners straight and square. 
A pa-rade is just where we 


be - long. 
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1. We're Rag-ged-y Annand An -dy. Did we hear San - ta call? 











Please take us 





2. We're anx- ious to get there quick-ly, So please don’t hes-i-tate. Let's hur- ry and pack the sleigh, so 
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' 
to some good chil-dren, Who'dlike a big rag 


doll. 
We're sure we won't be late. 
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jacK—It’s very comfortable. 
Once we start on our long jour- 
ney, I'll think of you. You will 
have a cold ride but I shall be 
warm and snug inside my box. 

miny — Our jack-in-the-boxes 
are special this year. You press 
a button and music plays and 
Jack does a dance. 

(Jack dances to tune, “Jack-in- 
the-Box.” See directions at end 
of play.) 

SANTA — That’s very good. 
Have him sent to the packing 
room. Good-by, Jack. I will see 
you in somebody’s chimney. 

(Jack exits.) 

MEENY— Maybe you should see 
the Dolls next. They have to be 
packed very carefully and it takes 
quite a while. 

SANTA—That’s a fine idea. I 
always like to see the dolls each 
year. They are my little beauties. 

(Dolls enter, walking stiffly. 
There are little girl dolls, mama 
dolls, brides, nurses, and so on.) 

SANTA— Well, well! Some peo- 
ple have a beauty pageant in the 
summertime, but I always have 
mine the day before Christmas. 

MRS. SANTA—Did you ever see 
such a lovely row of dollies? (To 
the Dolls.) Turn around so that 
Santa can see your pretty dresses. 

(Dolls pirouette.) 

ONE DOLL—We have a piece to 
say for you, Santa. 

SANTA—That will be fine. 

DOLLS— 

Christmas dollies are we; 

We’re beautiful to see. 

Give us to some little girls. 

They will keep our hair in curls. 

They will wash our hands and 
faces, 

And dress us all in silk and laces. 

So, Santa hurry and be swift, 

To give us for a Christmas gift. 

SANTA—That was very well 
done. And now you must go to 
be packed up for your long trip. 
I have some very fine boxes to 
put you in so that your hair will 
not muss or your dresses wrinkle. 

(Dolls go to packing room.) 

MRS. SANTA—I wish that you 
would see Raggedy Ann and 
Andy next. They are so impa- 


tient. They can’t understand that 
it isn’t time to go yet. 

EENY—This morning at break- 
fast, Andy remarked that he was 
certainly tired of waiting. Ac- 
cording to his calendar, Christ- 
mas is today instead of tomorrow. 

SANTA—Ho, ho! He has a last 
year’s calendar. There were some 
left over in my workshop and he 
must have taken one. Call them 
in so I can see them. 

(Raggedy Ann and Andy enter 
and sing “Raggedy Ann and 
Andy.” ) 

RAGGEDY ANN—Are you sure 
you haven’t made a mistake, 
Santa? I think today is really 
Christmas. 

SANTA—Oh, no! You forgot to 
listen to the radio this morning. 
We are really right on time. 

RAGGEDY ANN—Oh, I’m so 
glad. Andy and I hate to go any- 
where late. Our mother taught 
us to be on time. When we go to 
live at some child’s house, we'll 
try to teach her to be on time, 
too. 

SANTA — I'll tell you what, 
Raggedy Ann. You and Andy 
run along to the packing room. 
I'll appoint you special time- 
keepers to make sure that every- 
thing gets done on time. 

(Raggedy Ann and Andy 
leave.) 

MRS. SANTA—The nicest things 
that we made this year, Santa, 
were the cuddly Bunnies. I found 
some special seamstresses who 
were experts at sewing bunnies. 
I know you will want to see them. 

(Four Bunnies enter.) 

FIRST BUNNY—We are glad to 
see you, Santa. Feel how soft 
our fur is. 

SANTA—Your coats feel fine. 
You must eat carrots every day. 

FIRST BUNNY— 

We should like to tell you, if an 
intermission you'll pardon, 
That we all used to live in 

Farmer Brown’s garden. 

SECOND BUNNY— 

We ate up his carrots, turnips, 
and potatoes, 

And all of his lettuce, but we left 
the tomatoes. 

THIRD BUNNY— 

We'd eat one plant; then to an- 
other we’d jump, 

So you see by now we are very 
plump. 

FOURTH BUNNY— 

Our fur is white and our ears are 
pink, 

We make fine Christmas gifts, we 
think. 

MRS. SANTA—I think so, too. 
Now hop along. You must have 
a carrot supper before you go. - 
(Bunnies exit.) 





SANTA (getting out lst)—It 
looks as though we had ac- 
counted for everything. (Turns 
to Elves.) When the toys are 
packed, I will be ready to go. 

EENY—Almost everything. Did 
you forget the Sandman? After 
all, the children must be asleep 
when you get to their houses to- 
night. 

MINY—We have a brand-new 
kind of sleep sand this year. The 
Sandman tried it on the Dolls 
last night and every one of them 
went sound asleep. He is just 
finishing packing his sand now. 

SANTA—Good! Call him in. 
(Eeny goes to door and Sandman 
enters.) I hear you have some 
new sleep sand. 

SANDMAN—Yes, it will put the 
children all. over the world to 
sleep so that you can leave your 
presents and go on your way 
without being disturbed. I have 
a little song that I am going to 
sing to them when I distribute the 
sand. It goes like this. (He sings 
“Sandman’s Song.”) As soon as 
I have sung my song, I will reach 
into my bag like this (reaching 


into bag) and’ get-a handful of 
sand and— 

SANTA — Stop, stop! Don’t 
spread that sand over the Elves. 
Oh, you almost got some on me! 
I might have gone sound asleep 
and wouldn’t have gotten down 
to earth to give out my presents 
tonight. 

SANDMAN—Oh, excuse.me. I 
forgot. You see, I practiced sing- 
ing my song and spreading my 
sand, and when I do the’one I 
just think of doing the other. 

MINY—We are sending some 
other people with you this year, 
too, Santa. Do you remember 
that last year there hadn’t been 
much snow and your runners al- 
most got stuck halfway between 
Santa Claus Land and Present- 
ville? We are sending Snowflakes 
with you to cover the earth so 
that you can travel quickly with 
your reindeer and sleigh. 

MRS. SANTA—Yes, our little 
Snowflakes are all ready. 

(Snowflakes enter, sing “Snow- 
flakes Dance,” and dance with 
tinkling bells. See directions at 
end of play.)(Continued on page 78) 


SANDMAN’S SONG 




















Chil - dren, chil - dren, good night, chil - dren. San - ta Claus is com - ing here. 
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Chil - dren, chil - dren, good night, chil - dren. Go to sleep, for San - ta’s near. 


SNOWFLAKES’ DANCE 
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to good girls and boys. 
pres - ents — you’ve noth - ing to fear. 
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Santa and Mrs. Santa both wore red 
cloth garments trimmed with cotton. 


Ss our Christmas season ap- 
A proached last year, I, like 
most teachers at that time, was 
trying to “think up a little num- 
ber for our Christmas program.” 
I wanted something that was dif- 
ferent, that would make use of 
my entire class, that would need 
a minimum of rehearsals, and 
that would require only simple 
costuming. 

My first inspiration came when 
a glance into my locker revealed 
several pairs of little red boots 
lined up and clothespin clipped 
together. How could I put those 
red boots to work? Why couldn’t 
they be worn by Santa’s brownie 
helpers? Perhaps I could make 
red brownie-style caps to go with 
the red boots. 

Many of my little boys were 
wearing bright, gaily striped knit- 
With these 
and blue jeans as the basis of their 


ted shirts to school. 


costumes, the Helpers would be 
dressed for the play as they came 
to school that day. They would 
need only to put on their boots 
and caps when time came for the 
play, and this they could do by 
themselves. 

From that beginning a simple 
little musical pantomime devel- 
oped. The pictures on this page 
show how the Helpers and the 
other ‘characters were costumed. 
Members may be added to the 
bridal party if desired. Or, if you 
prefer, a parade of nursery-rhyme 
characters, led by Mother Goose 
and King Cole, might take the 
place of the bridal procession. 





Soldiers and Sailors did not need to change 


costumes. 
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They simply added accessories. 
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Tu Santas Workshop 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


VELMA A. FELTON 
Teacher, First Grade, John Gumm School, St. Helens, Oregon 


Phonograph records furnished 
the musical background. The fol- 
lowing records were used. 

I. R.C.A. Victor E-78 45- 
5029-A No. 2 - “Light Cavalry 
Overture” 

II. Victor 
Clock Store” 

III. R.C.A. Victor E-78 45- 
5029-A (same record as No. I 
better to have a duplicate record) 
No. 4 - “Waltzing Doll” 

No. 2 - “Light Cavalry Overture” 

IV. Music Education Series 
G6B d - “Marching Soldiers” 

V. Decca 23281 B - “Santa 
Claus Is Comin’ to Town” 


35792-A - “In a 


ing at attention about the shop 
waiting for Santa’s approval be- 
fore being packed in his sack. 
The Bride doll is standing in a 
large, narrow box, which has been 
lined with pink crepe paper. 
Jack-in-the-Box is inside his box 
with the lid down over him. 

I. When the first record starts, 
the Helpers jump up, take hold 
of hands, and skip in a circle. At 
an indicated place in record the 


Helpers. reverse their order and 
skip. 
ord is completed. 

II. About two-thirds of the sec- 
ond record is played. 


They are seated as the rec- 





With 


red caps added to their regular clothes and red rubber 


boots, these first-graders looked surprisingly like Santa’s brownies. 


The records were placed on the~ 
phonograph in the order in which 
they were to be used, so that no 
time would be lost in changing 
records, 

Any rhythm-band instruments 
may be used by the Helpers, but 
the following are suggested: sand 
blocks, wood blocks, sticks, bells, 
triangles, and cymbals. 


THE PLAY 


Mrs. Santa is seated in a small 
She is sewing on 
a doll The Helpers are 
seated in a semicircle on the floor 
with their rhythm instruments at 
their sides. The Dolls are stand- 


rocking chair. 
dress. 


Order of rhythms in this record: 

1. In this first part the Helpers 
play their rhythm instruments to 
imitate sounds from their work- 
shop. 

2. Helpers whistle with record 
(indicated in record). 

3. Helpers play again. 

4. As tempo slows, Helpers 
gradually bend over where they 
are sitting and drop off to sleep. 

5. Winding sound. Mrs. Santa 
gets up and goes over to wind the 
Dolls—Bride, Flower Girl, Train 
Bearer, and Bridesmaids. With 
tinkling sound, Bride walks doll-- 
fashion out of the box. Brides- 
maids walk ahead, two by two. 














CHARACTERS 


SANTA HELPERS—Any number of 
MRS. SANTA children representing brownies. 
DOLLS SOLDIERS—Any number. 

BRIDE SAILORS—Any number. 

GROOM JACK-IN~THE-BOX 

FLOWER GIRL COWBOY 

TRAIN BEARER 

BRIDESMAIDS 

SETTING 


Santa’s toyshop. There are a few large. stuffed toys 
and some wrapped packages lying about the stage. 














¢ 





Cowboy wore his cowboy outfit, 
and Jack-in-the-Box, a clown suit, 


Flower Girl with her tiny basket 
walks ahead of Bride and drops 
pink and white petals (cut from 
paper) in her path. Train Bearer 
follows after, carrying the Bride’s 
train. The bridal procession goes 
around the stage until they come 
to the Groom. Then the Flower 
Girl steps back to walk beside the 
Train Bearer, while the Bride and 
Groom proceed to a specified 
place on the stage. 

6. Tapping rhythms appear in 
the tune again. The Helpers then 
awaken and play their instruv- 
ments as before. Mrs. Santa 
winds up the other Dolls, who 
will be ready to waltz about when 
the next record starts playing. 
III. No. 4. All the Dolls, except 
the Bride and Groom, dance in 
rhythm about the stage. Waltz 
step may be used for this. Dolls 
dance back to original positions. 
No. 2. Jack-in-the-Box pushes up 
the cover of his box and jumps 
out. He hops around on the stage 
in jumping rhythm. After part 
of this tune is played, Cowboy 
hops onto his stick horse and pur- 
sues Jack. This continues until 
Jack finally throws up his arms. 
At the appropriate place in the 
tune, one of the Helpers clangs 
the cymbal and Jack hops back 
in his box just in time to escape 
from the Cowboy. 

IV. As the record begins to play, 
Mrs. Santa winds up Soldier and 
Sailor dolls. They march around 
the stage in a jerky, rhythmical 
manner and then return to their 
places. (Continued on page 86) 





The bridal scene provided a chance to dress 
up that pleased both children and audience. 
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Christmas Bells 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ELIZABETH S. CHRISTENSEN 









Ring-ing, ring-ing, Mes-sage of the bells, Sing - ing, sing - ing, Lis- ten what it tells! 
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- Old Santa Claus 
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aan WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. OWEN LONG 
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ie. Oh, San - ta Claus is a fine old man, And he brings us Christ - mas cheer, With his snow - y beard and his 
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San - ta, come this way, With a jin - gle, jin - gle, jin - gle, and a jing, jing, jang! Dear old San - ta, come and stay. 
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Susan Gets a Doll 


CATHERINE BLANTON 








CHARACTERS 


SANTA 
MRS. CLAUS 
CAROLERS—Several. 
POSTMAN 

CLOWN 

SOLDIER 

MAMA DOLL 

COSTUME DOLL 

RAG DOLL 

JUMPING JACK 

SAILOR 

MARY ANN-A girl doll. 
susAN—A real little girl. 


SETTING 


Santa’s workshop. A door to 
the outside is center back. One 
to Santa’s kitchen is at the left. 
There is a fireplace in the upper 
right corner of the stage with a 
big chair beside it. A lighted 
Christmas tree stands in the 
opposite corner, A _ worktable 
is down right flanked by a chair 
and a stool. <A box repre- 
senting a sewing machine is 
down left. A phonograph is 
upstage near the tree. Different 
kinds of toys are all about. 























Act I—Early evening 


(Dolls stand or sit in charac- 
teristic poses about the stage.) 

(Santa is putting a wheel on a 
little red wagon at worktable. 
Mrs. Claus sits before fire-sewing 
on a dress.) 

SANTA—Well, that job’s done 
at last! 

MRS. CLAUS—Is there anything 
more to do? 

SANTA (getting up and looking 
about)—No, I think this about 
finishes everything. 

MRS. CLAUS—And this is the 
last dress. I’ve taken a long 
time to make it. Mary Ann is 
such a pretty doll I wanted her 
to have an especially nice one. 


/ 
1), 
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SANTA—Oh, you always make 
pretty dresses. 

MRS. CLAUS (sighs)—I do my 
best. (She goes over and puts 
dress on Mary Ann.) Look, 
Santa. Isn’t she pretty? 

SANTA (admiringly)—I believe 
she’s the prettiest doll we’ve ever 
had. 

MRS. CLAUS—I do hope the little 
girl who gets her for Christmas 
will appreciate such a fine doll. 

SANTA—Don’t worry. All little 
girls love the dolls I bring them. 

MRS. cLAUS—I hear carolers. 
(Off stage a carol is sung.) How 
lovely the Christmas music is! It 
always makes me happy. 

SANTA—Let’s invite them to 
come in. They must be cold. 

MRS. CLAUS—And hungry. I'll 
get them some of my cookies. 
( Exits left.) 

SANTA (opens door at center 
back)—Merry Christmas. Come 
in, my good friends. 

CAROLERS—Hello, Santa Claus. 
Merry Christmas. (They gather 
about fire.) 

MRS. CLAUS (enters left, carry- 
ing plate of Christmas cookies) — 
Merry Christmas. Your carols 
were lovely. 

FIRST CAROLER—Thank you, 
Mrs. Claus, and a right Merry 
Christmas to you. : 

CAROLERS—Merry Christmas to 
you both. 

MRS. CLAUS (passing the cook- 
ies)—Here, you must be hungry 
this cold night. 

(Carolers accept cookies and 
hold them in their hands.) 

SECOND CAROLER—Shall we sing 
our thanks for the fire and food? 









THREE SEASONAL PLAYS for 


(Carolers sing.) 

SANTA—Thank you, thank you. 

MRS. CLAUS—The songs seem 
sweeter every Christmas. 

santa—And I think Christmas 
gets better every year. 

(Carolers go out door right, 
eating cookies and waving.) 

MRS. CLAUS (sits in chair by 
fireplace)—Christmas is such a 
nice time. I wish it could last 
all the year. 

SANTA (teasing) 
hard work too? 

MRS. CLAUS—Oh, I wouldn’t 
mind. I think you're happiest 
when you're working. 

SANTA—You're right. When 
you are trying to make someone 
happy, ther. you’re happy too. 

MRS. CLAUS—Are you sure we 
haven’t left anything undone? 


And all the 


SANTA—No, I’ve painted the 
last car and oiled all the trains, 
There’s nothing to do now, ex- 
cept put on the tags. 

MRS. CLAUS—And they can’t 
be put on until the letters coine. 


SANTA—I’m afraid the post- 
man is going to be late again 
this year. 

MRS. CLAUS—He always has so 
much mail at Christmas—espe- 
cially for you. 

(Off stage whistle is blown.) 

SANTA—That’s his whistle now. 
(Goes over right and opens door. 
Postman with loaded sack comes 
in.) Hello, Mr. Postman. Merry 
Christmas. 

POSTMAN—It gets worse all the 
time. (Wipes his brow.) Thank 
goodness Christmas comes but 
once a year. (Continued on page 84) 





The Newest Brownie 


TILLIE HOROWITZ 


Auditorium Teacher, Grades 1-6, 
Madison School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ScENE 1 


(Spirit of Christmas is seated 
on her throne with Attendants 
standing on each side of throne. 
Chorus sings. At the close of last 
song, there is a jingle of bells off 
stage and Santa enters. All gath- 
er around him.) 

cHoruS—Santa is here; Santa 
is here. 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—Santa, 
you are most welcome. Stop and 
rest here awhile. 

SANTA (seating himself on the 
other throne)—There is nothing 
I like better than coming to see 
you, Spirit of Christmas. But 
you know how busy I am at this 
time of year. 
home now with sacks of mail 
from the children. 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—Rest for 
a minute and listen to the songs. 

(Chorus sings favorite carol.) 

SANTA—I could stay here and 
listen all day if only I had time. 
But why did you ask me to stop 
and visit you today? Has some- 
thing happened? 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—Nothing 
is wrong, Santa. I know how 
very busy you are now. I won- 
der whether you could use an- 
other brownie in your workshop. 


I am on my way, 


SANTA—Of course I could! But 
I accept as workers only those 
brownies who understand the 
meaning of Christmas. 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—I know 
that. Ill let you talk to this 
brownie and you can see for your- 
self whether you can use him. He 
seemed very eager to work for 
you. (Nods to Attendant.) Ask 
the brownie to come here, please. 
(Attendant leaves and reenters 
with Newest Brownie. He is very 
shy.) Here he is, the brownie 
who wants to work for you. 

SANTA—So you want to become 
one of my helpers. Why would 
you rather work for me than for 
anybody else? 

NEWEST BROWNIE—I love chil- 
dren, and I want to help make 
them happy. You bring joy and 
happiness to all the children of 
the world. If I could work for 
you, I could take part in your 
wonderful work. 

SANTA—I am glad you feel this 
way. Do you recommend this 
brownie, Spirit of Christmas? 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—Yes, in- 
deed! Anyone who wants to 
work for the happiness of chil- 
dren should be given a chance- 

SANTA (rising )—Well, Brownie, 
come with me. 
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NEWEST BROWNIE— Thank you. 
] promise to do the best I can. 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—I will 
come to see you soon. 








CHARACTERS 


SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
ATTENDANTS— Two. 
cHorus—Any number. 
SANTA 

NEWEST BROWNIE 
BROW NIES—Seven. 
DOLL 

SOLDIER 

INDIAN 

CLOWN 

JUMPING JACK 

BEAR 

DOG 


CosTuMES 


For costume suggestions, see 

note at end of this play. 
SETTING 

Scene 1.—The court of Spirit 
of Christmas. Two thrones are 
at center of the room. 

Scenes 2 and 3.—Santa’s work- 
shop. A bench at the back con- 
tains tools, paint cans, and toys. 
Toys are scattered around the 
room. A stool is at center front. 
On the floor at left are sleigh 
bells and several gold stars. 




















SANTA—I must leave now. A 
merry Christmas, a merry Christ- 
mas to everyone. 

(Santa and Newest Brownie 
leave as Chorus calls after them, 
“Merry Christmas.” ) 


ScENE 2 


(The seven Brownies sit mood- 
ily in the middle of the stage. 
Newest Brownie kneels sadly at 
stage right. The toys stand stiff- 
ly around the stage.) 

FIRST BROWNIE—A nice mess 
we have here. 

SECOND BROWNIE—Yes, isn’t it. 
(Sighs.) Try that doll again. 

(They wind up Doll, who in- 
stead of saying “Mama” in a 
dainty voice, growls, “Me heap 





big Indian.” All the Brownies 
sigh.) 

THIRD BROWNIE—No, it’s still 
wrong. How did it happen? Tell 
me again, Newest Brownie. 

NEWEST BROWNIE—I only did 
as you said. I took the pot of 
yellow paint and painted the feet 
of all these toys. I did nothing 
else but that. 

FOURTH BROWNIE—Oh, what 
will Santa say? (Sound of bells 
is heard.) Here he comes now. 

(Santa enters, laughing.) 

SANTA—My, my, these toys look 
fine! The children will just love 
them, I know. Let’s try them. 

(The Brownies slowly wind up 
each toy. Doll talks like an In- 
dian, Indian barks, Clown cries, 
Jumping Jack growls, Bear says, 
“Left, right,’ and Dog miaows.) 

SANTA— What is this? Who did 
this? Who made trouble around 
the shop? Brownies One, Two, 
Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, 
who did this? 

BROWNIES-— 

We never did a thing like that, 

For we are never, never bad, 

We make the happy, lovely toys, 

We give good fun to girls and 
boys. 

(They point to Newest Brownie.) 

Why don’t you ask the stranger 
there, 

The one who came from any- 
where? 

NEWEST BROWNIE-—-Oh, Santa, 
I painted the feet of these toys. 
I was told to find a pot of paint 
and to do just that. I would 
never harm the children’s toys. 

SANTA—I don’t believe you 
really meant harm. What kind of 
paint did you use? 

NEWEST BROWNIE—This is the 
can. (He hands it to Santa.) 

SANTA—Hm, hm, hm, I’ve got 
it! Why, (Continued on page 82) 
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PRIMARY and MIDDLE GRADES 


Santa Claus appears in all these plays. Each has 





a well developed plot, calls for a flexible num- 
ber of characters, and requires a simple setting. 





Gifts for Santa 


ALETHEA KNIGHT 


ScENE 1 


(The girls and boys are busy 
with Christmas preparations.) 
ELLEN—I hope everyone knows 
the words of the song today. 
GRACE—I hope so, too, because 
the Christmas assembly is tomor- 
row. I can sing the song back- 
wards, almost. (Notices Herbie.) 
What are you doing, Herbie? 
HERBIE—I’m writing a letter 
to Santa Claus. I didn’t get 
around to write it before. 
ELLEN—How can’ Santa get 


things for you this late? Christ- 
mas is next Sunday. I wrote my 
letter last month 

GRAcE—So did I. I asked for 


a real watch. 

MAY—I want Santa to bring 
me a blue raincoat and a sewing 
kit. 

JOHN—I asked him for a bike. 

BETTY—Santa’s going to bring 
me a paint set and a new dress! 

ELLEN— You know, I feel sorry 
for Santa Claus. Everyone writes 
to him and asks for presents. All 
he ever hears is what somebody 
wants him to bring them. 

GRACE—You'd think he would 
get tired of so many letters and 
of taking presents around when 
no one is ever there to say thank 
vou when he comes. 

jouN—We ought to think of a 
way to say thank you to Santa 
Claus. Maybe we could think of 
a present to give Santa. He'd 
be surprised if somebody turned 
around and gave him a present, 
wouldn’t he? 

MAY—But what could anybody 
give Santa? He’s already got 
everything. 

HERBIE—Yes, Santa Claus has 
lots of toys and all those ‘nice 
reindeer and a sleigh and work- 
men to help him. What else 
could Santa want? 

ELLEN—I don’t know exactly, 
but just the same, I think Santa 
would like it if we could think 
of something. to give him. It 
would make a nice Christmas for 
him. . 
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JOHN—Maybe we could give 
him something that wasn’t really 
a present, like doing something 
for somebody else, the way he’s 
always doing. That might be a 
kind of present that Santa would 
like. 

MAY—But I couldn’t do any- 
thing that would make a really 
nice present for Santa Claus. 

GRACE—You could try. I don’t 








think Santa would care if the 
CHARACTERS 

ELLEN ANNOUNCER 
GRACE READER 
HERBIE CAROLERS 
MAY SANTA 
JOHN LIGHT BEARERS 
BETTY 
TABLEAU CHARACTERS 

MARY 

JOSEPH 


WISE MEN | 
SHEPHERDS} Optional, 
ANGELS 


CosTUuMES 


All characters wear school 
clothes, except those in the 
tableau, who wear Biblical cos- 
tumes., 


SETTING 
Scene 1.—-A schoolroom be- 
fore the Christmas assembly. 
Scene 2.—Same schoolroom on 
the day of the assembly. 




















things we did weren’t very big, 
as long as we tried. 

MAY—Even if I tried, I know 
I couldn’t. Besides, how would 
Santa know about it anyway? 

BETTY—Oh, I’m sure he would 
know. He knows whether we’re 
good or bad, doesn’t he? Santa 
Claus knows everything about 
everyone of us. If he didn’t, he 
wouldn’t be Santa Claus. 

MAY—I don’t know whether I 
can do anything for him or not. 

joHN—We could all try any- 
way. We could each try to have 
a present for Santa at our Christ- 
mas .assembly.. Then we could 
each tell what presents we. had 
for him and it would make’ him 
happy. 

ELLEN—Oh, yes! Let’s do that. 
We'll (Continued on page 79) 
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Scene | 
Jeanette, dressed in traveling 
clothes, and carrying a suitcase, 


is bidding her friends good-by.) 

JEANETTE—I can hardly be- 
lieve that I am the winner of an 
airplane trip. 

LYNN—Why shouldn’t you be? 
You surely worked hard enough 
on that contest. 

JEANETTE—AIll I did was read 
a lot and then write about how 
Christmas is celebrated in the 
United States. 

KENNY— You 
celebrated in different ways 
under our own flag? 

JEANETTE—It certainly is. The 
Alaskans and Puerto Ricans each 
have their own way of celebrat- 
ing and so do certain groups 
right here within the states. 
America is the melting pot of 
customs as well as of peoples—at 
least that’s what I read in a book. 
Now I shall see for myself. 
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Scene 2 


(Guests are sitting in the com- 
munity house as Jeanette enters 
from one side, and Elsa from the 
other.) 


ELSA — Hello, Jeanette. I’m 
Elsa Davis. Welcome to New 
Hampshire. I’m glad this is the 


first stop on your trip. 


yeANETTE—Thank you. I'm 
glad to be here. (Entertainers 
begin to assemble.) It looks as 


though I am just in time for an 
entertainment. 
ELSA—You are. 
you find a good seat. 
will like our program. 
(Elsa and Jeanette sit in front 
of Great-Grandmother.) 
(Entertainment consists of rec- 
itations, carols, rhythm-band se- 
lections, and a final tableau of 
Mary and Jesus and the Wise 
Men. It is followed by applause 


Here, I'll help 
I hope you 


by Guests.) 
JEANETTE—That was nice. I 
enjoyed it very much. 
ELSA—The best part is coming. 
See that Christmas tree there. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LAURA FEDER 
Formerly, Teacher, Second Grade, Washburn School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


JEANETTE—Yes, and it is the 
first tree I ever saw trimmed with 
packages instead of ornaments. 

ELSA—Those packages have 
our presents in them. They will 
be given out in a minute. 

JEANETTE—Do you always get 
your Christmas presents this way, 
instead of under your Christmas 
tree at home? 

ELSA—We don’t have Christ- 
mas trees at our homes, though 
many people in New Hampshire 
do have them. Our village has 
been slow to change. Just think 
—once Christmas wasn’t celebrat- 
ed here at all! 

JEANETTE—It wasn’t? 

ELSA (turning around to Great- 
Grandmother)—It wasn’t when 
you were little, was it, Grandma? 

GREAT-GRANDMOTHER—No, my 
dear, it wasn’t. Christmas trees 
and gifts were thought wicked. 

ELSA—Why, Grandma? 

GREAT-GRANDMOTHER— Because 
many Christmas customs, such as 
burning candles, began long be- 
fore the birth of Jesus. They 
started when people worshiped 
sun gods. When Christianity 
spread, the old customs took on 
new meaning. But our Puritan 
ancestors could not forget how 
they began, and for that reason 
thought they were wicked. 

ELSA—I’m proud of my Puri- 
tan ancestors, but I’m glad I 
wasn’t a little girl then. 

JEANETTE—So am I, 
presents too well. 

ELSA—We'll soon have ours. 
It is nearly time to start calling 
out the names, 


I like 





ScENE 3 


(Ruth and Esther are working 
on a partly finished toy village 
and countryside when Jeanette 
comes in, sniffing.) 

JEANETTE—I don’t know ex- 
actly where I am, but something 
certainly smells good. 

ESTHER—You're in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, and you smell our 
Christmas cakes. (Picks up plate 
from table.) Have one. 

JEANETTE—Oh, there are all 
kinds of shapes. I'll take a bird, 
I believe. Thank you. (Eats 
cooky.) My, that was good! 
Can you tell me the recipe? 

ESTHER—I’m afraid not. You 
see it is a secret of our people. 

JEANETTE—What people are 
you? 

ESTHER—We are Moravians. 

JEANETTE—You are known for 
your beautiful music. I should 
love to hear some of it. 

ESTHER—You will, for we are 
going to take you to church with 
us, and we always have a special 
musical service on Christmas 
Eve. 

RUTH—The service will be spe- 
cial in other ways, too. For one 
thing every person will receive a 
beeswax candle. 

ESTHER—Do you think that 
Jeanette will receive one, too? 

RUTH—Of course she will. Now 
let’s finish the Putz. 








CHARACTERS 


Scene 1—Your town 
JEANETTE LYNN KENNY 
Scene 2—New Hampshire 
GUESTS GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 

ELSA ENTERTAINERS 
Scene 3—Moravian Community, 
Pennsylyania 
RUTH ESTHER 
Scene 4-—-Alabama 
CYNTHIA 
Scene 5—Puerto Rico 
ALETA PEDRO 
Scene 6—New Mexico 
JUANITA 
Scene 7—Wisconsin 
MOTHER AUNT CHRISTINE 
FATHER CHRISTIAN 
Scene 8—Alaska 
LANTERN BEARERS 
MASQUERADERS 


ROY 


DORIS 
STAR BEARER 





SETTING 


Scene 1.—Outdoors in winter in 
central or northern United States. 

Scene 2.—Interior of a commu- 
nity house; rows of seats or chairs. 
A Christmas tree tfimmed with 
packages of various sizes. 

Scene 3.-A living room. A 
Christmas tree with a partly fin- 
ished toy village underneath. 

Scene 4.—Outdoors in southern 
U.S. Flowers blooming. 

Scene 5.—Outdoors in tropics. 
Luxuriant foliage. Spanish-style ar- 
chitecture. 

Scene 6.—On the desert. Cactus 
on backdrop. 

Scene 7.-A dining room. Swed- 
ish influence. 

Scene 8.—Outdoors in far North. 
Cotton snow, Mountain stenery. 
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Christmas in the Melting Pot 


JEANETTE—The Putz? 

ESTHER—That is what we call 
the miniature village and country. 
side‘under our Christmas tree. 


RUTH—So many families ar. 
range a Putz in their homes at 
Christmas time that the news- 
paper publishes the time when 
various ones can be seen. 

ESTHER—Some people tell a 
story by means of their Putz. It 
may represent a trip they’ve tak- 
en or an episode in history. 

JEANETTE—I think your Putz 
represents a village in Fairyland. 
Where in the world did you get 
all the cute little toy people and 
houses and animals? 

RUTH—We have collected them 
from year to year, but we don’t 
have quite enough toy animals so 
were going to finish out with 
cookies. Would you like to put 
them in place? 

JEANETTE—I surely would. I'll 
pick out the best cows and horses 
and lambs on this plate. 

ESTHER—And as soon as you 
have finished we'll go to see the 
community Putz and then to our 
friends’ homes to see their minia- 
ture scenes. 


a EWN S Se 


Sp slits 7), fi. 
LM [27 TIX 


ScEeNE 4 


(Much noise of firecrackers, 
noisemakers, and so forth, ts 
heard off stage. Band music is 
heard in the distance. Cynthia, 
Roy, and other children if desired, 
are playing with noisemakers. 
They stop when Jeanette enters.) 

CYNTHIA—Hello, Jeanette! 

JEANETTE—Hello. Where am 
I and what is all the noise for? 

roy—You’re in Birmingham, 
Alabama, but you’d hear the 
same thing in any other southern 
city. We southerners always cele- 
brate Christmas by shooting off 
firecrackers. 

CYNTHIA—Look! We have a 
whole bag of them. We saved 
them until you came. Now let’s 
go and set them off. Then we'll 
play jokes and put on our cos 


‘tumes to march in the procession. 


JEANETTE—The girls and boys 
from northern states would find 
it just as strange to be able to go 
out of doors without their coats 
on Christmas Day as to hear the 
firecrackers. (Gontinued on page 90) 




























IT’S CHRISTMAS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PEARL FRENCH PIPER 


call Lightly 
try- 


; at 
'WSs- 
hen 


1. Hark to old San-ta’s rein-deer gay, Danc-ing and _ pranc-ing a-long their way. 
2. Back to the North-land, rein-deer gay Car-ry old San-ta and his emp - ty _ sleigh. 
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= San - ta Claus com- ing, 
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with mystery (Back to beginning of second stanza) Second ending 


close in your lit - tle bed. 





> a . . . 
Ritard—with emphasis 


find Horns and trum - pets give warn - ing. Oh, what toys! Such a noise! Now it’s Christ - mas morn - ing 
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~ Signs of Christmas 


AN EXERCISE FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


EUNICE Y. Mc ALEXANDER 


















Formerly, Teacher, Second Grade, Meadows of Dan School, Patrick County, Virginia 


The stage may be bare, or it may be dec- 
orated elaborately to represent a Christmas 
scene, 

Each child enters separately. He or she 
goes to the center front of the stage, holding 
either a real Christmas symbol or a picture 
of one. After reciting the appropriate stanza, 
that child steps back so that at the end of the 
poem all the children are standing in a semi- 
circle facing out toward the audience. 


FIRST CHILD (carries boughs of holly and 
pine, or a holly wreath) — 
Wreaths of holly and boughs of pine 
At Christmas are a cheerful sign; 
And now in homes this evergreen 
As decoration may be seen. 
SECOND cHILD (holds candle, in holder, 
electrically lighted if possible)— 
On Christmas Eve, when candles burn, 
Then hearts will ever homeward turn; 
And in the windows, candlelight 
Will guide their footsteps in the night. 





READER—You might have con- 
sidered a goose the rarest of all 


THIRD CHILD (holds small Christmas tree, 
with miniature decorations )— 
The Christmas tree! Ah, the Christmas tree! 
What joy and pleasure it brings to me! 
Of all the trees of East or West, 
The Christmas tree is the very best. 
FOURTH CHILD (carries a large electrically 
lighted star)— 
When Christ was born in a manger bed 
A brilliant star shone o’er his head; 
And wise men traveling from afar 
Were guided by that friendly star. 
FIFTH CHILD (carries a poinsettia) — 
What is so bright and so gay in the room 
As a poinsettia plant with its scarlet bloom? 
The colors of Christmas are red and green; 
In this plant those colors are perfectly seen. 
SIXTH CHILD (carries a picture of an angel 
with halo) — 
Since angels the first noél sang 
And loud and clear their voices rang, 
An angel is at Christmas time 
A beautiful and holy sign. 


(-hristmas Goose at the (ratchits’ 


A CHORAL READING ADAPTED FROM DICKENS’ “CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


VIOLA DELL FISCUS 


Teacher, Grades 5-8, Indian Oasis School 
District No. 40, Sells, Arizona 


SEVENTH CHILD (holds a stocking, stuffed 
with toys)— 
We're told that every Christmas Eve 
Down the chimney Santa comes 
To fill our stockings, and to leave 
Us trinkets, candy, dolls, and drums. 

EIGHTH CHILD (holds packages) — 
Packages with wrappings gay 
Are passed around before Christmas Day. 
Mine tells me not to open yet, 
So I can’t tell you what I'll get. 

NINTH CHILD (carries large bell or a cluster 
of bells)— 
We always hear at Christmas time 
The joyful bells’ clear silver chime, 
To tell the world that Christ was born 


' And that once mare ’tis Christmas morn. 


ALL (speaking in concert and holding to 
shoulder height each Christmas symbol) 
These signs of Christmas all combine 
To bring you joy and Christmas cheer; 

And by these signs you now will know 
That Christmas time is almost here! 





G-4—Indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit 
said with great delight (surveying 





birds; a feathered phenomenon 


one small atom of a bone upon 





compared to which a black swan 
was a matter of course—and in 
truth it was something very like BOYS 
it in that house. B-| 
G-4—Mrs. Cratchit made the 
gravy (ready beforehand in a 
little saucepan) hissing hot. B-3 
B-3—Master Peter mashed the 
potatoes with incredible vigor. 
G-2—Miss Belinda sweetened 
up the apple sauce. 
G-3—Martha dusted the hot 
plates. 
B-5—Bob took Tiny Tim beside 
him in a tiny corner at the table. 
B-2—-The two young Cratchits 


B-3 
READER 








READER—Clear, expressive voice. 


(Tiny 
childish voice. 

B-2 (Two Young Cratchits)— 
Unison of two boyish voices. 

(Master 
voice. 

B-4 (Narrator)—Dark voice. 


CHARACTERS 


light, 
GIRLS 


Tim) —Very 


Peter) — Medium G-3 


voice. 


GrouPING 


B-4 B-5 B-6 G-4 G-3 


B-2 B-1 G-2 


SUGGESTION 


This choral reading may be accompanied by voices humming softly 
such old English carols as “God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen” and “Deck 
the Halls,” or soft recorded music may be played. 


B-5 (Bob Cratchit)—Deep voice. 
B-6 (Narrator) ~Very deep voice. 


G-1 (Narrator)—Very light voice. 
G-2 (Miss Belinda )—Light voice. 
(Martha) — Medium 


G-4 (Mrs. Cratchit )—Dark voice. 


the dish), they hadn’t eaten it all 
at last! 

READER— Yet eyeryone had had 
enough. 

B-2—The youngest Cratchits 
in particular were steeped in sage 
and onion to the eyebrows! 

G-2—But now, the plates being 
changed by Miss Belinda, 

G-4—Mrs. Gratchit left the 
room alone—too nervous to bear 
witnesses—to take the pudding up 
and bring it in. 

G-1—Suppose it should not be 
done enough! 

B-4—Suppose it should break 


light 











set chairs for everybody, not for- 


in turning out! 





getting themselves, and, mounting 


B-6—Suppose somebody should 





guard upon their posts, crammed 
spoons into their mouths, lest they 
should shrick for goose before 
their turn came to be helped. 
READER—At last the dishes were 
set on and grace was said. It was 
succeeded by a breathless pause 
as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly 
all along the carving knife, pre- 
pared to plunge it into the breast; 
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but when she did, and when the 
long-expected gush of stuffing is- 
sued forth, one murmur of de- 
light arose all round the board. 

B-1—Even Tiny Tim, excited 
by the young Cratchits, beat on 
the table with the handle of his 
knife and feebly cried, “Hurrah!” 

READER— There never was such 
a goose. 


B-5—Bob said he didn’t be- 
lieve there ever was such a goose 
cooked. 

READER — Its tenderness and 
flavor, size and cheapness, were 
the themes of universal admira- 
tion. Eked out by the apple 
sauce and mashed potatoes, it was 
a ‘sufficient dinner for the whole 
family. 


have got over the wall of the 
back yard and stolen it! 
G-1—All sorts of horrors were 


supposed. 

uNntisoN—Hallo! A great déal 
of steam! 

G-1—The pudding was out of 
the copper. 

UNISON—A smell like a washing 
day! (Continued on page 41) 
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ho - 
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star 
wings 
joy 


WORDS ADAPTED BY KATHARINE DAVIS 


ly 
ly 
ly 


1. Un - der 


. Un-der 
. Un-der 


a 
night, Je- sus, a babe, was born; O - ver his 
night, Je-sus came down to earth. An - gels’ in 
night,Christ- mas re - turns a - gain, Bear - ing _ its 


shone _ bright, Glow -_ ing un - til the morn. 


of light Chant - ed his glo rious _ birth. 
and __love In -_ to the of men! 


Wise men and shep-herds came that way, Seek-ing the ba - by where 
Won -droustheirsong that filled the sky, “Glo-ry to God, to God 
O lit - tle child,come down once more! Comeas youcame in _ days 





Sleep - ing 
Here in 


So we 
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the 


head 








the stars one 
the stars one 
stars one 


a 


float - ing 


n 


up - on a of hay Un - der the stars one _ night. 
a Stall a King doth lie Un - der the stars to - night!” 
wor - ship and a - dore Un - der the stars to -- night. 


of 














I HEARD A BIRD SING 
OLIVER HERFORD 


I heard a bird sing 

In the dark of December 
A magical thing 

And sweet to remember. 
“We are nearer to Spring 


Than we were in September,” 


I heard a bird sing 
In the dark of December. 


COME IN 


GRACE L. SCHAUFFLER 


The candles are lighted, 
The holly is hung 

And out in the cold night 
A carol is sung. 


The tree is a-twinkle, 
The fire burns warm; 
Now hark! I hear footsteps 
“Come in from the storm!” 


“Come in and make merry, 
“Warm welcome you'll find; 
“The hearthstone is swept and 
“The brasses are shined.” 


And there ‘neath the tree are 


The gay parcels piled— 
And all to the glory 
Child. 


Of little Christ 





One Christmas, when Santa Claus 


Came to a certain house, 


To fill the children’s stockings there, 


He found a little mouse. 


“A Merry Christmas, little friend,” 


Said Santa good and kind. 


“The same to you, sir,” said the mouse, 
“I thought you wouldn't mind, 


If I should stay awake tonight 
And watch you for a while.” 


“You're very welcome, little mouse,” 


Said Santa, with a smile. 


And then he filled the stockings up 
Before the mouse could wink— 


From toe to top, from top to toe, 
There wasn't left a chink. 
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SLEIGHING SONG 


OLD ENGLISH SONG 


On Christmas night the moon 
sheds its light 
And the road is white below; 
Make merry today! The horse 
knows the way; 
So hey! for the sleigh and the 
snow! 


We skim o’er the ground with 
never a sound 
We bound like a hounded doe; 
When the skies are gray we can- 
not delay, 
So hey! for the sleigh and the 
snow ! 


THE STAR THAT ROSE 
]. C. McCOY 


The star that rose at Bethlehem 
Has never set. 
It glows for them who seek its 
light. 
"Tis leading yet. 


They saw the star—and they 
alone 
Who longed for it. 
For men like them, the star that 
shone on Bethlehem 
Will never set. 


“Now they won’t hold another thing,” 
Said Santa Claus with pride. 
A twinkle came in Mouse's eyes, 


But humbly he replied: 


“It’s not polite to contradict— 
Your pardon I implore— 

But in the fullest stocking there 
I could put one thing more.” 


“Oh, ho!” laughed Santa, “silly mouse, 
Don’t I know how to pack? 

By filling stockings all these years 
I should have learned the knack.”* 


And then he took the stocking down 
From where it hung so high, 

And said, “Now put in one thing more! 
I give you leave to try.” 





SANTA CLAUS AND THE MOUSE 
EMILIE POULSSON 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


The clock ticks slowly, slowly 
in the hall, 

And slower and more slow the 
long hours crawl; 

It seems as though today 

Would never pass away; 

The clock ticks slowly, s-l-o-w-l-y 


in the hall. 


CHRISTMAS BOXES 
HELEN RAMSEY 


Big boxes, little ones, 
Some in-between; 
All holding presents 
That cannot be seen. 


-Boxes with ribbons; 
Boxes with string; 
Boxes with wrappings 
That don’t tell a thing. 


Boxes with lids on; 
Boxes that fold; 

Boxes that whisper 

Of treasures they hold. 


Green boxes, red boxes; 
Silv’ry ones, too; 

Under the Christmas tree, 
Waiting for you. 












SNOW-STORM 
RALPH BERGENGREN 


I love to see the snowflakes 
fall 
And cover everything in sicht, 
The lawn and trees and orchard 
wall— 
With spotless white. 
For when tomorrow comes, I 
know, 
As soon as I am out of bed 
dressed and _breakfasted, 
I'll go 
Out with my sled. 


And 


And coast and coast and coast 
and coast 
Till I am tired out—almost. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


The door is on the latch tonight, 
The hearth-fire is aglow. 
I seem to hear swift passing 
feet, 


The Christ Child in the snow. 


My heart is open wide tonight 
For stranger, kith, or kin; 

I would not bar a single door 
Where Love might enter in! 





The mousie chuckled to himself, 
And then he softly stole 

Right to the stocking’s crowded toe 
And gnawed a little hole! 


“Now, if you please, good Santa Claus, 
I've put in one thing more, 

For you will own that little hole 
Was not in there before.” 


How Santa Claus did laugh and laugh! 
And then he gaily spoke, 

“Well! you shall have a Christmas cheese 
For that nice little joke.” 


If you don’t think this story true, 
Why! I can show to you 

The very stocking with the hole 
The little mouse gnawed through. 
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SANTA CLAUS IN BETHLEHEM 





LEIGH HANES SUSIE M. BEST 
Now this is the thing Id like to know: Beautiful bells of Christmas, 
How Santa Claus can step in snow Chime on the air again, 
With a world of toys upon his back This is your blessed message, 
And leave not the slightest hint of a track; “Peace and good will to men.” 


How one so big and round and fat 
Can slip through a hole that would choke a rat 
And smoke so thick it can hide the trees, 


And never even cough, or sneeze! . TAKE THE ROAD 


. ? DOROTHY LOUISE THOMAS 
Well, my son, it does seem queer, 


But it’s just like this: you're standing here Come take the road to Bethlehem! 
Thinking of things you cannot see For on a Christmas night, 
And wondering how such things can be. ...  I[]lumined by a host of stars, 
The fact is, son, nobody knows Its holy way is bright 
What Santa looks like nor where he goes, As bright as when an amber star 
For Santa Claus is a sprite that lives Hung poised above His bed, 
In the heart that loves, in the heart that And Mary bent in joyous awe 

gives; Beside a drowsy head. 
He may be here and he may be there, 
You are likely to find him anywhere. The very One the Magi knew, 
But really, folk are so very blind And knelt before as King, 
They can't see sprites in the heart or mind; Will take with joy a questing heart 
They can’t see the spirit that gives and loves, As richest offering. 
So we picture a thing in coat and gloves The poorest man may lay the gold 
Like a jolly old man who is round and fat, Of worship at His feet; 
And we love the thing, and we look at that; —_And love is frankincense; and myrrh 
And being a spirit, through and through, Of sacrifice is sweet. 


Of course, he can do what a spirit can do. 
Here by the Babe of Bethlehem, 
But the Santa himself we never see, Is comfort for the sad; 
The Santa in you, the Santa in me. World-weary hearts, made old by sin, 
Grow young once more, and glad; 
And all, beth rich and poor, may come 
And find a sure release 
JUNIPER From cares that fret, and doubts that 
EILEEN DUGGAN prey, 
Through Him, the Prince of Peace. 
Who does not love the juniper tree? 
The scent of its branches comes back to me, O Wondrous Child of Bethlehem! 


Has honored Christ as Lord and King, We'll always have a Christmas, 
With gifts before Him laid. God help us keep this so! 


And you, if Christmas comes to you, 
Will know its blessings rare, 

If with some other, ‘n Christ's name, 
Your own good gifts you share. 











WHAT MAKES A CHRISTMAS 
JESSIE WILLIAMS 


What makes a Christmas? Is it place, or time, 
A Chnistmas card, a holly wreath, a rhyme? 


‘Is it a gift tied up with ribbons gay, 


Does it mean Christmas when you “Merry 
Christmas” say? 


The bells may softly chime “O Holy Night!” 
The Christmas tree may glow with candle light, 
The table may be spread with festive cheer 
And yet no Christmas spirit hover near. 


No, Christmas is from all these things apart, 
It needs but a warm and open heart; 

And sorrow, pain, and fear are swept away 
When Christmas comes into the heart to stay. 


For Christmas is but faith, and trust, and love, 
A lifting of the eyes to him above— 

The Christ who came to earth to set men free, 
God’s gift of love supreme to you and me. 


And as the angel choir their anthems sing, 

The story of God’s love to man they bring, 

The promise of abiding peace impart— 

“Tis Christmas when Christ dwells within the 
heart. 


CHRISTMAS PRAYER 
KAREN ELBA 


O God! Give us real “Peace on earth” once more, 
Let frosty stillness fill the fragrant air, 

While ivory clouds go scudding in the sky, 

To make a lovely picture everywhere. 


Let streets be covered deep with sparkling stars, 
And all the winter roses bloom again, 










And ever I think of the Holy Three O Man of Majesty! While Christmas angels fill the velvet night 
Who came to rest by the juniper tree. Who lifted high above the star With madrigals of holiest refrain. 
Joseph and Mary and the little wee Son The cross of Calvary! 
Came to rest when the day was done; Christ of the lowly manger, But most of all, swing wide my portaled heart, 
And the little Child slept on his Mother’s Christ of Gethsemane, Remove the rancor and corroding sin, 
knee Bless any heart this Christmas night And help me keep one holy candle bright 
In the shelter sweet of the juniper tree. That takes the road to Thee! With fervent prayer, that Christ may enter in. 
WHEN CHRIST IS BORN CHRISTMAS ALWAYS = HOLY NIGHT _, ,Ackvowidzment, is hereby, made to the 
THEODORE VAN VOORHEES CYNTHIA HURST MABLE BOURQUIN “Christmas aenast tithe Wonmn Rta’ te 
“Snow-Storm” from Jane, Joseph and John 
When Christ is born in Bethlehem, There'll always be a Christmas ‘Peace on earth, de hh ne My iy Ey Bw 
The Wise Men from afar The bells, the candle glow, Good will to men, Calif © orld, published by Hilton Reatioy 
Come riding to the manger throne, And babies’ stockings by the fire Angels sing it Green Girdle, published by the Lyric Press, 
Pe . . . : Roanoke, Va.; The Commonweal, for “Ju- 
As guided by the Star: Because we will it so. Once again. niper”; the Augsburg Publishing House, 
for “Christmas Prayer” and “Holy Night.” 
They kneel before the Baby Christ, There'll always be glad greetings Seek Him under 
And worship Him as King, To ring through every land, Shaft of Light; 
Then, moved with gratitude and joy, And carollers will sing to hearts, Keep it with Him— 
They share the gifts they bring. And hearts will understand. Holy Night. 
And ever from that day to this, We'll always watch the heaven, TE . 
Each wise man and each maid Watch one star’s Christmas glow AEE ~— 
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D. P. Means-- 
“DESIRABLE PERSON” 


A PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES * 


Act I—A summer evening 


(Patrick sits in the chair near 
the fireplace, reading. Joyce and 
Rickey are setting the dinner ta- 
ble. Joyce hums as she busies 
herself between buffet and table. 
Rickey is placing the silver.) 

RICKEY— Where 
belong, Joyce? 
P-lease! Rickey! How 


many times do I have to tell you? 


fork 


does the 
yoycr 


Fork on left; knife on right, edge 
of blade toward plate; spoon to 
right of knife. 

PATRICK—Next you'll have to 
show him which is right; he prob- 
ably doesn't know. 

JOYCE You 


werent so sharp at setting the 


Never mind, Pat. 


table when you were six! 
RICKEY (puzzled )—Seems as if 
the fork should go on the right 
side. We hold the fork in our 
right hand when we eat. 
PATRICK—Southpaws don’t. 


yorce— Maybe it’s one of those 
customs that came over from 
Europe. (The telephone rings.) 


They say that Europeans eat with 
the fork held in the left hand. 
(Phone continues to ring.) Pat! 
(As she approaches the phone.) 
Why don’t you take your nose 
out of that book and answer the 
phone? (Picks up phone.) Hello! 
Oh, hello, Daddy. ( Pause.) Yes, 
she’s here. (Calls.) Mother! (As 
Mother enters up left.) It’s Dad. 

MOTHER (taking phone from 
Joyce)—Oh, dear, I hope your 
father isn’t bringing a guest to 


dinner. (Talking into phone.) 
Hello, Jim. What did you say? 
(Pause; then in amazement.) 


Why, I hadn’t thought of such a 
thing! Oh, no, I didn’t mean 
I'd object. I'd love to! It’s just 
that you surprised me, that’s all. | 











e 


DOROTHY WEBBER CATON 


Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, Blaine School, Butte, Montana 


(Pause.) Yes, but I'm glad you 


No, I 


won't tell the children; I'll leave 


called me first. ( Pause.) 


We'll discuss it with 
You ll be here 


minutes, wont you? 


that to you. 
them at dinner. 
in a few 
Dinner is about ready. ( Pause.) 
All right. (She hangs up.) Your 
father has a surprise to talk over 
with you during dinner, children. 
Something really exciting! 

PATRICK—I could go for a big 
new idea. Nothing ever happens 
around here. 


How 


anything to happen when all you 


JOYCE can you expect 
do is turn the pages of a book? 
Why, I think it’s fine 


to study. 


MOTHER 
that Pat 
Don’t discourage him, Joyce. I’m 


has begun 
sure he’s learning a great deal. 
Aren't you, Pat? 

PATRICK (absorbed in book 
and not looking up)—M-m-m. 

RICKEY—Knife at right, fork 
at left. What's Dad's surprise? 

MOTHER—That’s for 
tell. Goodness, Rickey, go comb 
your hair before dinner! I’m be- 
ginning to think the crew cut was 
invented for you. 

RICKEY—That’s swell, 
Did you hear that, Pat? 
ing to have a crew cut. 
it tomorrow, Mom? 
stage left.) 

PATRICK (mussing up his hair 
with his hands)—How about a 
crew cut for me too, Mom? 

MOTHER--There you go, jump- 
said 


him to 


Mom. 
I'm go- 
Do I get 
(Exits up- 


ing at conclusions! Who 
anything about a crew cut for 


I simply mentioned— 


anyone? 
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Oh, well! Go wash up, Patrick. 
Dad will be here any minute. 
Sound of someone entering is 
heard off right.) I hear him 
She exits into hall 
up right to greet Father, as Pat 
hurries out up left.) Hello, Jim! 
You did hurry home; didn’t you? 

FATHER (off stage )—Hi there, 
Anna! Kids here? 

MOTHER-—Yes; they're waiting 
to hear the news. 

Mother and Father enter. 
Father has evening newspaper. ) 

jovce—Why not let me in on 
the secret now, Dad? 

FATHER (tapping her affec- 
tionately with folded paper)— 
Nothing doing, young lady! 

MOTHER—Come along, Joyce. 
Let’s get the meal on the table 
while Dad is getting ready. 

They exit up left. Father ex- 
its right.) 

JOYCE (returning with dish of 
food which she places on table) — 
Rickey, Pat! Dinner is ready. 

Mother and Joyce place re- 
mainder of meal on table. Father 
re-enters. ) 

MOTHER--Boys! 
earth are you? 
Joyce call? 

PATRICK (entering up left, fol- 
lowed by Rickey)—Couldn’t help 
it. Hi, Dad! 

RICKEY 
crew cut. 


coming now. 


Where — on 
Didn't you hear 


I'm going to have a 
All bow heads briefly 
for silent blessing. Rickey quick- 
ly interrupts the silence.) I think 
I'll go to Doug’s barber. He got 
Boy! 

(As food is being served, the 
conversation continues. ) 

MOTHER—Rickey dear, I wish 
you would find a better word 
than swell to describe things. 
And let’s forget about the crew 
cut for the present. Your father 
has something much more inter- 
esting to discuss. 

yoyce—Oh, yes, Daddy, how 
much longer do we have to wait? 
I’m just bursting with curiosity! 

FATHER—Well, I suppose that 
I may as well come to the point. 
How would you like to take a 
D. P. into our home? 

RICKEY—What’s a D. P., some 
kind of detective or something? 


a swell cut. 





I 





CHARACTERS 


MOTHER—Anna. 
FATHER—Jim. 
joyvce—Twelve years old, 
PATRICK— Ten. 
RICKEY—Six. 

GRETCHEN— Twelve. 


SETTING 


Living room in an American 
home. Exit to front hall is up- 
stage right of center; exit to 
kitchen and other rooms, up- 
stage left. On the right wall is 
a fireplace. Center stage, and 
facing fireplace, a divan serves 
to divide living and dining 
areas. Center back, against wall, 
is a telephone stand with chair 
beside it. To right of kitchen 
door, against wall, is a buffet or 
serving table. Dining table is 
downstage, a trifle left of center 
of the dining area. Chairs are 
placed for Father at right end; 
Mother at left end; Joyce and 
Patrick, upstage side, facing au- 
dience; Rickey, downstage side, 
back to audience. 

Act I.—Takes place in the 
summer. There are bouquets of 
artificial summer flowers on the 
mantel and dining table. An 
armchair is near fireplace. 

Act II.—Occurs on Christmas 
Eve. The room is attractively 
decorated for Christmas. An 
ornamented Christmas tree re- 
places the armchair. 




















paTRICK—A D. P. a detective! 
That's what comes of playing 
cops and robbers. 

MOTHER (with significance)— 
Pat dear, remember 
young once—two weeks ago be- 
fore you became so studious. Re- 
member? 

PATRICK ( good-naturedly ) 
sure, Mom. I was only kidding. 

RICKEY--But what is a D. P.? 

FATHER—-D. P. stands for Dis- 
placed Person. That 
person who has no home and— 

yJoyce—And maybe no family! 

FATHER--Joyce is right. And 
that’s where come in. We 
can be a family to this—ah—dis- 


placed person. 


you 


were 


Oh, 


means a 


we 


RICKEY- Where does a D. P. 
come from? 
MOTHER- A D. P. comes from 


Europe, Rickey. 

RICKEY—Will the D. P. hold 
the fork in his left hand all the 
time? 

FATHER (looking from one side 
to the other, puzzled )—What’s he 
talking about? 

joyce (rising)—The D. P. will 
increase Rickey’s problem in ta- 
ble setting. (She takes a pitcher 
of water from buffet and refills 
glasses.) 

RICKEY—What made the per- 
son into a D. P., Dad? 

PATRICK (rising)—There was 
a war, Rickey—ack-ack-ack-ack! 
(He sprays the room and family 
with (Continued on page 88) 








J] 








ing. 


Dis- 
sa 


ily! 
And 
We 


dis- 


rom 


10ld 
the 


side 
s he 


will 
ta- 
“her 


fills 


per- 


was 
ick! 
nily 
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1. Walk the Man- ger Road_ to - night Un - der 


2. Come tothe Man-ger Road 


to - night; Walk the 


the stars a -_ bove; 
great high - way! 











CYP 


Lis - ten there on the si - lent air For the an - gel 
Lay your heart at the Christ child’s feet And give your 


song of 
love to 








road leads down to a_ ti - ny 
road runs _ far un-der- neath a star That 


Walk the Man-ger Road a - gain Where 
Join ~- the world in its Christ - mas joy—- Come 





mf a lempo 


town Wherethe roofs arefrost - y — white. 
shines with won - drous light. 


shep - herds dream to - night. 
walk with Him to-night. 
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y using 


food is manufactured b 


energy from the sun. 





Bertha R. Hudelson 





A CHRISTMAS PUZZLE 


Virginia Starbuck Horner 





eoerer ° ? wer Pee Per we 


This food is sometimes hard to chew 
And sometimes soft to eat. 
Uncooked it’s red, and cooked it’s 
brown. 
It is delicious - - - - - ! 
This food is colored lovely green, 
And doesn’t grow on trees. 
It looks like little marbles, and 
The name of it is - - - - - ! 
This food is pink or brown or white 
And really is supreme. 
It’s always cold, and everyone, 
I’m sure, likes good - - - - - ! 
This food makes pleasing puddings, 
and 
It sparkles like white silk. 
It’s good to drink and makes you 
grow. 
The name of it is - - - - -! 


in the Northern Hemisphere? 





SCRAMBLED INITIALS 


Boris Randolph 


blackboard tor one week. 





Something very strange has hap- 
pened in this puzzle. Here are the 
first names of eight boys and eight 
girls, but somehow the first letters 
of these names are mixed so that 
one is always found in the place of 
another. Can you straighten things 
out so that each name has its proper 
initial? 

1. Rary 7. Nony 13. Jouise 

2. Tack 8. Sobert 14. Lalter 

3. Haul 9. Bucy 15. Warol 

4. Prank 10. Melen 16. Cohn 

5. Dancy 11. Lavid 

6. Jetty 12. Fusan 


tell time? 





PROPRIO LIP LOL DLE 


A HOLIDAY GAME 


Jean C. Rice 


PCO. eo ~~ 200000000 





Everyone is seated in a circle. 
Someone starts to count by saying 
the number one. The second person 
Says two, and so on. When five, or 
any number divisible by five, is 
reached, the player must say, 


Tel. how you know. 


“Merry Christmas,” instead of the 
number. If a player says a number 
or uses the salutation when he 
should have done the opposite, he 
is out of the game. The one staying 
in the game longest is the winner. 








Here are some jumbled words. 
Can you change the letters in each 
word so they will spell a word re- 
lating to Christmas? 


1. etre 7. arst 

2. tigfs 8. eisw nem 
3. yost 9. salorc 

4. toesmitel 10. elbls 

5. erdernie 11. loyhl 

6. snietl 12. aterhw 


pwuvevw 222. POOCOOP 


LAPEL ORNAMENTS 
Eveline Ward 











Cut two tiny mittens an inch 
long from felt. Buttonhole edges. 
Make a braided string to connect 
the mittens. Pin them to your coat 
with a safety pin. 

Cut a turtle out of felt or flan- 
nel. Make it all one piece or cut the 
legs, head, and tail separately and 
sew them to the body. Buttonhole 
around the edges. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 


in This Christmas Scene 
There are at least seventeen mistakes in this picture. Can you find them all? 





FRALPA AVERY 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Virginia Starbuck Horner 





Can you put the Christmas gifts 
on the tree? Add as many letters 
as there are blanks in each word to 
make the names of these favorite 
Christmas gifts. They are presents 
children would like to receive. 














PICTURES FOR GIFTS 


Ettson Brooks 


PRP POPS LOLLIPOP LPLO LPL OL LOL LPL DD 





Would you like to make dainty 
gilt-framed pictures to hang on the 
wall or totrim the tree? Here is the 
way to doit. Remove the bottoms 
and the tops of tin cans with an 
opener that cuts a smooth edge. 
Using a hammer and nail, make a 
hole in the tin disk near the rim. 
Insert a wire for hanging. 

From old Christmas and other 
greeting cards cut pictures to glue 
on the tin disks. Cut around a pic- 
ture in a circle having a diameter 
2” to 4” smaller than the diame- 
ter of the tin disk. Glue the picture 
evenly in place on the gilt side of 
the can top. Place a weight on the 
lid until the picture dries. 

A collection of Madonna pictures 
would make an attractive Christmas 
gift for your mother or a girl friend. 
Boys would like a collection of ani- 
mal pictures. 


MILK-BOTTLE-CAP ORNAMENTS 
Camilla Walch Wilson 


You can make many Christmas 
tree ornaments from different kinds 
of milk-bottle caps. 

The type of cap into which a 
name disk fits looks like a little 
round frame. Take it off the bottle 
carefully so that you will not pull 
it out of shape. Wash and wipe the 
cap carefully and allow it to dry. 
Cut out a tiny picture from a last 
year’s greeting card and paste it in 
the center. Brush a little glue 
lightly around the rim of the cap 
and sprinkle with Christmas snow. 
Thread a darning needle with nar- 
row ribbon, yarn, or twine. Put 
it through the rim at the top of the 


cap and make a loop with which to 
hang the completed ornament on 
the tree. 

Festoons can be made from caps 
that have the dairyman’s name 
printed on them. Wash and allow 
to dry. Cut out small pictures, old 
seals, parts of cards, stars, and so 
on, and paste one on each side of the 
cap. Brush glue here and there on 
the caps and sprinkle with Christ- 
mas snow. Thread a needle with 
bright twine or floss, and string 
any number of them to form a long 
festoon. You can easily make sev- 
eral yards of them and loop them 
from branch to branch on your tree. 





CHRISTMAS CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Ruth Carver 
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ACROSS 


1. December holiday. 
6. What we did at the Christ- 
mas dinner table. 
9. These have mincemeat inside, 
10. Each must have a at the 
table. 
13. If you get under this you may 
get a kiss. 





DOWN 


1. This hangs on the tree. 
2. The children to see their 
stockings. 
3. He fills the stockings. 
4. She gets the dinner. 
5. This makes a white Christmas. 
7. ——— ring merrily. 
8. Christmas dinner is a 
9. This is ———— pudding. 
11. Your gift is under the . 
12. It is mannered to be 
greedy at Christmas time. 














A GIFT OF PAPIER-MACHE 


Jean C. Rice 





A dish made of papier-mache 
would be a nice gift for your par- 
ents. Cut newspaper into narrow 
strips and soak them in a thin paste 
mixture. Find a small bowl or plate 
to use as a mold. Grease it with 
vaseline or salad oil. 

Place a layer of the soaked strips 
across the inside of the mold, each 
strip overlapping the next. The 
second layer cf strips is laid cross- 
wise over the first. Continue until 
the dish is six or seven layers thick. 
Leave it on the mold until it is thor- 
oughly dry. Then it can be easily 
removed. Now the dish is ready to 
be decorated. Paint it with water 
colors or with tempera, and then 
decorate with a suitable design. 
When dry give it a coat of shellac. 
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LEARNING TO CONTROL HEAT 


Last summer you may have had 
a hard time keeping cool. Now that 
it is winter, many of you have a 
hard time keeping warm. Usually 
you control heat by living in the 
right kinds of houses and by wear- 
ing the right kinds of clothes. These 
experiments will help you learn 
more about controlling heat. 

One way in which heat flows 
from a warm place to a cooler place 
is by being conducted through any 
material lying between these two 
places. We can control this kind of 
heat flow by the use of insulating 
material. 

Remove the tops and the paper 
labels from two tin cans of the same 
size. Place one of them in a larger 
can or box and fill the space 
between with insulation—cotton or 
sawdust. The other can will not be 
insulated. Have two circles of pa- 
per ready to use as covers for the 
cans. Pad one with the insulating 
material. (See Fig. 1.) 

Place a wall thermometer in a 
pan of water and heat the water 
until the thermometer reads almost 
as high as it will go. Fill both cans 
with the hot water and put on the 
proper covers. After five minutes, 
measure the temperature of the 
water in each can. Which is warm- 
er? Which of the cans permits heat 
to flow away the faster? 


A “xt insulation on 


top of cover 








—————d 
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La” warm water 
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insulation 
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plain can 
and cover 





insulated can 
and cover 


Another way in which heat gets 
from a warm object to a cooler one 
is in the form of heat waves. This 
is the way heat gets from the sun 
to the earth. We can control this 
heat flow by coating objects with 
proper colors. 

Use the cans from the first ex- 
periment. Glue white paper around 
one and black paper around the 
other. Have a piece of white pa- 
per and one of black for covers. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

Stir snow or ice into a pan of 
water until the thermometer shows 
that it is nearly 32° F. Fill both 
cans nearly to the top with the 
water but do not put ice into them. 
Put the covers on the cans and place 
them at equal distances from an 





THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Robert Stollberg 


electric heater. In five minutes, 
measure the temperature of the 
water in each can. Which is cool- 
er? Which absorbed more heat? 
What causes this difference? 








tin can covered 
with black paper 


tin can covered 
with white paper 


FIG. 2 


After you have done these ex- 
periments, answer these questions. 

Which would keep you warmer 
on a cold day, two leather jackets, 
or one leather jacket with a wool 
sweater underneath? Why? 

Which would you wear to go 
ice-skating on a cold, sunny day—a 
white jacket or a dark one? Why? 





BIRD FEEDERS 
Camilla Walch Wilson 





When you take down your 
Christmas greens, save the pine 
cones to make feeders for birds. 

To make these feeders you need 
waste fats, bits of wire, and seeds 
that birds like. Sunflower seeds, 
poppy seeds, ground oats and corn, 
or watermelon seeds may be used. 

Wrap a wire about the base of 
the cone, slipping it under the 
scales. Leave about six inches for 
fastening the feeder to a tree 
branch, Place the cones in a pan, 
and pour melted fat over them. 
Sprinkle the seeds over the fat. Put 
the cones in a cold place so the fat 
will harden and hold the seeds. 
Each pine-cone scale becomes a sort 
of container for the fat and seeds. 

With the wire, fasten the cone 
to a branch where you can watch 
birds as they come and eat. You 
will see many new friends. 


A CHRISTMAS REBUS 
Grace Evelyn Mills 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

Happy Christmas time to you 
from Agnes, our cat, and me. I 
know Agnes has the Christmas 
spirit because yesterday she stole a 
piece of red ribbon out of my waste- 
basket and brought it to me to tie 
around her neck. 

That reminds me. Are you going 
to make your own Christmas cards 
this year? Agnes and I have both 
started on ours, but hers are the 
cutest. She has two little pots of 
paint, one red and one green and 
she daintily sticks her left paw in 
the one and her right paw in the 
other and makes attractive little 
imprints on white cardboard. Mine 
are lots more work and not nearly 
as cute. We would both love to get 
a homemade Christmas card from 
you. If you send them, we promise 
to use them to decorate our office. 

A joyous Christmas to you. 


Affectionately yours, 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

When we get our copies of “Girls 
and Boys” we look to see what you 
have written even before we start 
doing the puzzles. 

I am having a party just before 
Christmas. Can you suggest a game 
that we could play? 

George Matson 
Washington 








AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


You’ve played “Fruit Basket.” 
Turn the game into “Santa’s Rein- 
deer.”” When “Dunder and Blitzen” 
or “Dancer and Prancer” are said, 
the children having those names 
must change places. The nameless 
reindeer tries to get the chair of 
one of them. When “Santa’s Rein- 
deer” is said, everyone changes. ' 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I read your letter. I am in the 
sixth grade and ten years old. My 
birthday is on December 20. I live 
on a farm and I have a lot of pets 
and hobbies. I like to paste, draw 
things, cut pictures out. For my 
pets I have 3 cats, 4 kittens, 2 dogs, 
and a pet chicken. How big is 
Dansville? It sure must be fun to 
live in a big city. 

Your friend, 
Kathryn Koupal 
South Dakota 


No, Kathryn, Dansville isn’t a 
big city. It’s just a town full of the 
nicest people in the world. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I am in the third grade. My 
hobby is piggy banks. I have twelve 
pigs. They all have names. Their 
names are Pinkey, Curly, Foxy, 
Goldy, Honeypie, Rod, Cutey, Red, 
Nina, Rose, Smoky, and Mary. 

Arlene Day 
Nebraska 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


Ettson Brooks 
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Here is a Christmas ornament 
which may be hung at the window, 
at the fireplace, on the tree, or 
wherever you like. Transparent 
tape will hold it in place against 
glass or a wall. 

Cut bells from the sides of a gold- 
foil-covered prune box. Draw the 
clapper and bottom edge of the bell 
with a hard pencil. Punch eyelets 
at the top and lace a bright piece 
of ribbon through. Paste strips of 
gummed tape at the back, to hold 
the bells together. Cut two holly 
leaves from green construction pa- 
per, outline in black ink, and 
attach. Finish ornament with a 
graceful bow. 

If you look at some Christmas 
cards, you will find any number of 
pictures showing how to arrange 
bells and holly leaves. Two inches 
is a good size for the bells, but you 
can make them larger or smaller, 
to suit the available space. 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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PARTY GAME 
MARION SHORT ELMER 


HE wise teacher knows the 
ictus of frequent and fun- 
filled parties for her pupils and so 
takes every opportunity that the 
year offers to hold these parties. 
But the matter of games some- 
times proves to be a problem. 

I have solved this problem by 
working out a variation of the 
old Pin the Tail on the Donkey 
game for every holiday and party 
as it comes along. For example, 
for Christmas the game becomes 
Pin the Star on the Christmas 
Tree. I draw a large Christmas 
tree on colored paper and draw 
a variety of decorations on it. 
However, I do not put a star on 
the top. Then I cut as many 
stars from silver paper as I have 
children at the party. Each child 
is given a star, which is num- 
bered, and a pin. In turn, each 
one is blindfolded and tries to 
put his star on the top of the tree. 

Another variation of this game 
is Pin the Bag on Santa’s Back. 


SEATWORK MATERIAL 
BESSIE CRAWFORD 
AIL-ORDER Catalogues furnish 

material for seatwork 

Christmas 


me 
in my rural school. 
catalogues are especially interest- 
ing to the children. 

For the first-grade pupils, I 
cut out pictures roughly and put 
them in an envelope with a pu- 
pil’s name on it. On separate 
sheets of paper I write a word or 
a phrase that describes or names 
each picture. I leave a space in 
which to paste the picture, after 
the pupil has cut it out carefully. 
I find that if I use words within 
the child’s vocabulary, he can 
spend many minutes in construc- 
tive work, while I am occupied 
with another class. 

I give written directions to the 
older children, referring to a cer- 
tain catalogue or magazine. Here 
are some typical directions: 

1. Look on page 93 and find 
a gift for a baby. What is the 
name of this gift? 

2. How much does the small 
Teddy bear on page 312 cost? Is 
that more than a dollar? 








ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THE INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 5 for Club Exchange. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








WASTEBASKETS 
IRMA COOK 


OME ice-cream companies put 
S up their product in two- 
gallon pasteboard containers with 
metal rims at top and bottom. 
Drugstores are glad to save them 
for school use. 
can be easily 
wastebaskets by 


These containers 
into 
them 
and then covering them inside 


converted 
washing 


and out with wallpaper. It is 
best to use wallpaper paste and 
a large brush. A border can be 
put around the top, or if plain 
paper is used, almost any idea of 
decoration can be carried out. 
Any member of the family would 
appreciate such a gift. 


BLOCK PRINTS 


GRACE SHINODA 


oR the approaching Christmas 
F season, interesting cards and 
gift wrapping papers can be eas- 
ily created using block-printed de- 
signs made from old inner tubes. 
The steps are as follows. 

1. A design is planned. 

2. The parts of the design are 
transferred to an inner tube. 

3. They are cut with scissors. 

4. They are glued to a block 
of wood. 

5. The raised design is covered 
with diluted poster paint applied 
with a brush or roller. 

6. The block is inverted over 
the desired paper and stamped. 


A BORDER OF POINSETTIA PINWHEELS 
IRENE BATKA 
Teacher, Third Grade, Central School, Lyons, Kansas 


Baer poinsettias in this Christmas border are really pin- 


wheels. 


Each is made from a piece of red paper 8” 


square cut on the solid lines as shown in the diagram, with 
the corners, numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, turned down over 
the center of the square and held with the thumbtack 
which fastens it on the cork board. Holly leaves are cut 
from green paper and one is thumbtacked on each side 
of the poinsettia pinwheel. 
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ROBING A CHOIR 
ISABEL BOCK 


SIMPLE way to provide a 
large number of children 
with choir gowns is to ask each 
mother to send a square yard of 
heavy, white, hemmed material. 
It may be sheeting or feed sacks. 
The material is folded diago- 
nally, ‘to make a triangle, and 
then folded twice more. Cut off 
242” from the midpoint. Open 
the square and cut a 2” slit from 
the hole toward a corner to make 
room to slip the square over the 
head. Each child’s “gown” should 
be marked with his name in cray- 
on and have a safety pin. 

When the gowns are to be 
used, each child slips his over his 
head with the slit at the back and 
makes sure that one point is over 
each hand. The remaining points 
will then be centered front and 
back. Use the safety pin to fas- 
ten the robe at the back of the 
neck and to the child’s clothing. 


CHRISTMAS DRAWING 
REGINA VOLK 


HEN inclement weather 

prevents the children from 
playing outdoors during recess 
time in December, I let them 
draw freehand Christmas designs 
with colored chalk on the black- 
board, carrying out their own 
creative ideas as they draw. If 
the drawings are good and the 
children desire it, the pictures 
may remain there throughout the 
month. Through this activity the 
children gain confidence and en- 
couragement in drawing, and the 
pictures add beauty and a holi- 
day atmosphere to the room. 


STORAGE BOXES 
LAURA A. JAYNES 


ID you ever try storing sea- 

sonal material in shirt box- 
es obtainable at the dry-goods 
stores? I keep one box for each 
month, September through June, 
and also one each for such special 
occasions as Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas. When 
reinforced with adhesive tape, 
these boxes are very sturdy. 
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NOW 
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your 


dollar Ng 
ues tthe 


in HRITAIN! 


YOUR COSTS THERE CUT ALMOST } 


* Think of it! Think what the new rate of the 
British pound sterling means to you in terms of 
vacation values! 

For devaluation has the immediate effect of slash- 
ing costs to you in Britain by nearly one-third .. . 
on hotel accommodations, meals, amusements, travel 
within Britain’s boundaries . . . and the whole range 
of fine British goods you may want to purchase and 
bring home. 

Even allowing for some price increases, the buy- 
ing power of your dollar will be so much greater 
that you can do more, see more, shop more, stay 
longer . . . yet spend less! 

Don’t miss this tremendous travel opportunity! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT RIGHT AWAY 
TO PLAN YOUR NEXT SUMMER VACATION 


“Travelling Economicall ly in Great Britain’”’ is 
just one of many FREE illustrated books and 
folders to help Ps p. Ask your travel agent for 
it; or write BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 
336 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


ema to 
on? 


For Varied Interests and Vacation Value 
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The Christmas Doll 
(Continued from page 17) 


when she saw all of them. One 
present was a fine, leather-bound 
Bible with gold edges and gold let- 
tering. “What a gift for someone 
to cherish for a lifetime!” she heard 
her mother say to her father. 

There were balls and tops and 
monkeys on sticks, and many red 
cotton handkerchiefs. But the gift 
that held Christine’s eyes from the 
moment she first saw it was the 
doll! It was just a small doll. But 
it had a china head, yellow hair, 
and a pink silk dress. Christine 
knew without looking that Karen, 
too, was watching the doll with 
longing in her eyes. 

Led by the black-clad schoolmas- 
ter, the people started the Christ- 
mas program by singing “Glad 
Christmas,” and “A Child Is Born 
in Bethlehem.” And at last the 
time came for the pupils to draw 
their numbers for the presents. 
When the schoolmaster held out 
the hat with the numbers in it to 
Christine, her hand trembled as she 
took out her slip of paper. What 
would the number be? 

Christine looked at her paper 
and could hardly believe her eyes! 
But yes, it was true! Christine had 
drawn Number One! She could 
choose first! She could have the 
beautiful doll with the china head! 

To make her happiness still 
greater Christine soon learned that 
Karen had drawn Number Two. 
Now Karen, who had so little, 
would also receive a really fine gift. 

“Number One!” called out the 
schoolmaster. 

Timidly Christine stepped for- 
ward and showed him her slip of 
paper. He waved her toward the 
tree. Now was the time to choose. 
Christine’s hand went up toward 
the lovely doll. 

Suddenly she remembered that 
Karen had drawn Number Two. If 
Christine did not take the doll, 
Karen could have it! But what 
was there to choose instead? Noth- 
ing could compare with the doll. 
Then Christine’s eye fell on the 
She remembered her moth- 
ers admiring remark, and she 
thought of something else too—how 
Carl would tease her. She could 
just hear him say, “And with a 
chance to get a nice Bible like that 
one, you had to go and choose a 
silly little doll!” Never would she 
hear the end of it! 

With only a moment’s hesitation, 
Christine’s hand went past the little 
doll to the gold-lettered Bible. She 
took it from the tree, and went to 
her seat. Holding the Bible, she 
watched the happiness on Karen’s 
face as she took down the doll. 
Christine was glad she had chosen 
the Bible and had left the doll there 
for Karen. 

“Thank you, Christine!” whis- 
pered Karen, as she returned to her 
seat, for she understood just what 
Christine had done. “We'll both 
play with her!” 

“She was sweet to say that,” 
thought Christine. Moreover, Carl 
looked at the Bible with such re- 
spect, and her father and mother 
looked at her so proudly that she 
experienced a pleasant feeling. 





YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


These columns will appear 
again in January. They have 
been omitted this month so 
that more space could be giy. 
en over to Christmas material, 

The counselors are listed on 
page 2 of this issue. You may 

send your questions to them 
as usual, addressed in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 











———. 


When they reached home afte; 
the school festival, Christine’; 
mother placed the Bible on a small 
table, and Christine wrote her 
name and the date in it. Then her 
father used it while he read aloud 
the Christmas story. 

At last Christine’s mother went 
to the closet and brought out the 
packages from America. Thrilled 
Christine watched them being up. 
wrapped—a silk scarf for Mother, a 
pipe for Father, a knife for Carl, 
and chocolate candy and nuts for 
everyone. Christine saved some of 
hers to share later with Karen. 

“Here’s a box for you, Christine,” 
said her mother, as she set a long 
narrow box on Christine’s lap. 

When Christine had opened the 
box there before her lay the mos 
beautiful doll she had ever seen 
The doll had yellow curls tied with 
a pink ribbon. Her straw hat had 
a pink feather which matched the 
lace-trimmed satin dress, and she 
wore real leather shoes. The card 
read, “From Elvina.” 

“Oh, Elise!” Christine whispered, 
holding the doll close. 

“She certainly is pretty,” ad 
mired Carl, touching the shoes. 

This was a Christmas Christine 
would never forget, for she had 
been given the most beautiful dol 
she could possibly imagine. Not 
only that, she had the happy feeling 
that came from choosing the Bible 
and letting Karen have the dol 
with the china head. Only becaus 
she knew that Karen, too, had 2 
doll, could she enjoy Elise with al 
her heart. 


The Golden Coin 
(Continued from page 17) 


Mother. I want you to have it 
and you said the finder could do 
anything he wanted with it. Here!” 

The golden coin lay gleaming for 
a moment on Bitsy’s fat little hand 
Then her mother swooped Bitsy it 
to her arms and buried her face it 
Bitsy’s shining curls. “Oh, my da 
lings,” she cried, “I’m so ‘proud of 
you—every one. How I wish yout 
father could have seen you all!” 

“Well, I did!” said a deep voice 
from the entrance hall, and i 
strode Mr. McGiven, loaded with 
bags and bundles. “I came in sof 
and you were all so busy with the 
gingerbread that you didn’t eve 
hear me!” He gathered his famil\ 
into his arms. “I saw the whok 
thing, and I am proud—and wor 
derfully happy to be home!” 

Mrs. McGiven stood off and 
looked at her brood as they clam 
bered over their father. ‘What4 
Christmas!” she whispered softly 
“What a beautiful Christmas!” 
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In the shadow of the pyramids, 
thirsty Bedouins call for 


\S_&S 


In far-off Egypt, the famous trade-mark 
















“Coca-Cola” is written in strange, exotic 
characters. Its meaning, however, remains 
unchanged. Here, as throughout the world, 
it symbolizes quality refreshment which 
everybody knows and welcomes. Egyptians have 
lately learned what Americans have long known— 
that Coca-Cola is the favorite of those 


who work refreshed and play refreshed. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 














GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 g3 


Please send me, for myself and my pupils, —— _. reprints of your advertisement, 
"The Chinese Porcelain that grew into a modern kitchen masterpiece.’ 


Grade 


4 


Neme__.. 


Street or &.0 No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

See SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SSS KC SSS SC SC SF SSS SS SF SS SF SS SS SF SF SS SS eee eee ee eS 
H. J. HEINZ CO., Dept. IN-C THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 3 
Please send me classroom reprints of second in a series of social studies 
cartoon strips HOW AMERICA WORKS. (This offer good only in U.S.A.) 


Grade 


sl 


Name 
Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
ee ee eee ee a a ee 


BRITISH TRAVEL CENTER THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 256 
Please send me the free booklet: C) "Traveling Economically in Great Britain" 
{ ‘Shopping in London.’ 
Name Grade 

Stree? or &.0 No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

see ee SS SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF KS SF SF SF SF SF SF SSF SF SF SS SF SS SS eS ee eee eee ee 
MARY G. SWERER THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 297 
Please send your descriptive folder and price list covering the book, "‘A Development 
Program for the Elementary School."' (See ad on Page 95, October INSTRUCTOR, before 
mailing this coupon.) 


8 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. 
ci“ Zone State 


NEW MEXICO STATE Tourist BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 [45 


Pupils 


Please sand me free ] New Booklet, “The Land of Enchantment''; [) Official Highway 
Map; ([] New Mexico ‘Recreation Map.’ 
Name Grade 

Street or R.0 No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


CATHEDRAL FILMS THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 29g 
Please send me descriptive literature about your classroom film strips, ‘'Christopher 
Mouse," ‘‘Littlest Camel Knelt,"" and “‘Holy Child of Bethiehem,"' and the ‘School 
Series.’ 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 

Cig Zone State 


“FAMOUS FESTIVALS” THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 93 
Please send me your 8-foot wall display and 4 lesson topics describing famous festivals 
and special events in North America; also giving travel information. 


Name Grade 


8 


Street or R.D. 
City Zone State 


No. Pupils 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 7] 
Please send me the Classroom Poster, ‘'Cotton for Cleanliness’’ and . copies 
of the Cleanliness Folder. 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
Cee SS SF SS SF SF KS KS SS KS SS KS SF SC SS SS SK SS SS SS SS SE Ke Ke KC ee ee eee eee eee ee 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 44 
Please send me information about yeur ‘Aids to a health and nutrition program'’; ‘Basic 
Outline describing services and materials." 
: Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 245 
Piease send me a supply of your new leaflet, ''Pediculosis Capitis Is Dangerous." 

Name 

St. of R.D 


City Zone State 


IN ORDERING, FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtless wish to include some of the coupons on page 82. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 





FREE Teaching MATERIALS 
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The Christmas Surprise 
(Continued from page 19) 


The day of the party, Madame 
set up a tall tree in the studio. She 
decorated it silently, thinking of the 
glittering gay times when she was a 
ballerina in a company that toured 
the world. When the girls came, 
each would have a gift for another 
in the class, selected by drawing 
names. She would serve them 
cookies and cocoa and ice cream. 
They would chatter as they ate, al- 
most forgetting her presence. 

Suddenly the telephone rang. 
“Madame Valentina?” inquired a 
strange, muffled voice, as she picked 
up the instrument. “This is the 
post office. We have a package for 
you. It is past delivery time, but if 
you care to pick it up now you 
may ask for it at the general de- 
livery window.” 

Very much puzzled, Madame 
slipped into her coat and trudged 
to the post office, leaving the stu- 
dio door unlocked so that the girls 
could go in when they arrived. 

When she presented herself at 
the general delivery window, the 
man there was very much puzzled. 
He said there was no package for 


Madame. There must be some 
mistake. 
Madame was bewildered. Had 


someone played a prank on her? 
She stalked back to her studio, mut- 
tering to herself. She flung open 
the door, and stood amazed! 

The tall tree which she had left 
draped only with silver rain and a 
paper star now glowed with light. 
On top was a sparkling golden star. 
Everywhere gleamed colored glass 
balls. Madame hastily backed out 
the door. She must have gone into 
the wrong place! But no! This 
was her studio! 

As she stepped in cautiously, 
someone began to hum a familiar 
melody. From the dressing room 
appeared a white figure dancing 
forward in tiny steps on the points 
of her toes, then another and an- 
other, until ten figures made a cir- 
cle around the tree, humming as 
they danced. Each girl wore a 
fluffy white ballet dress and tiny 
puffs of cotton tied at her wrists. 
Madame recognized the Snowflake 
Dance she had taught the girls and 
the costumes they had used at a re- 
cital for the parents. She stood 
watching in astonishment as the 
girls completed the dance. 

They flitted back into the dress- 
ing room, and Madame heard the 
jingling sound of sleigh bells. She 
closed her eyes. She could almost 
feel wind whipping her cheeks as 
Papa’s sled flew over the snow. 
When she opened her eyes, Laurie 
Elliott stood before the tree and 
the other girls sat in a semicircle 
around her holding the sleigh bells 
which they shook softly while 
Laurie recited “A Visit from St. 
Nicholas.” The bells created an at- 
mosphere of excitement for the 
tense moments and enhanced the 
mystery or calm of other passages. 

The girls now grouped them- 
selves around the tree and sang 
“Silent Night.” They looked like 
angels in their white costumes. 

“Merry Christmas!” shouted the 
girls, rushing toward their ballet 


teacher. “This is our Merry Chrig. 
mas to you, Madame!” 

“Thank you, my dears! Thap} 
you very much!” Madame coyjj 
hardly speak for emotion. 

“We certainly had to hustle 
while you were gone!” said Fem 
Pennington in a strangely familig 
muffled voice. “Each one of 
brought something for the tree—” 

“Ah!” cried Madame, “the mys. 
tery of the package is explained! 
But the man at the post office!” 

“Oh, he’s my uncle!” giggled 
Fern. “He gave us the idea of hoy 
to get you out of the studio!” 

“This is not all!” Laurie cried 
“There is still something ely 
Madame!” She rushed to the wip. 
dow and peered outside. “There! 
I see a star! Now!” 

The girls whirled Madame to 3 
dark corner of the room and sud. 
denly light blazed. On a table, be. 
side the cookies and cocoa that 
Madame had set out, was a glass 
bowl of fruit salad and beside it q 
dish of flaky white rice and a jar of 
honey. The girls looked expectant. 
ly at Madame. 

Madame stared in astonishment, 
They had tried to prepare a tradi- 
tional Christmas feast—as in the old 
days in the Old Country, Madame 
realized. Of course, it wasn’t any. 
thing like it, really. But the girl 
thoughtfulness was deeply touch 
ing, and Madame’s heart brimmed 
gratefully. 

“Since the star is out,” she said 
gently, “we may feast, my little 
doves. But first, let me open the 
window slightly, so that the Chris 
mas child may enter and partake of 
our joy. This is indeed as fine a 
holiday as I ever had. And look 
outdoors! It is snowing!” 

“It will be a white Christmas!” 
exclaimed Laurie. “And here is 
your sleigh!” She thrust a glas 
ball into Madame’s hands. _ Inside 
the globe was a tiny sleigh, com 
plete with horses and riders. When 
the ball was shaken, snow swirled 
over the little figures. 

Madame looked at her gift and 
at the shining faces of the girl 
She shook the glass ball, laughing 
as gaily as any of them at the fury 
of the miniature snowstorm. 

Laurie smiled secretly at Fem 
Pennington. Madame no longer 
looked lonely. Now she was not 
stranger in a strange land. She 
was celebrating Christmas among 
friends! 


The Elves Pack Up Santa 


(Continued from page 55) 


sANTA—I think you Snowflakes 
could start now. You will want to 
get ahead of me and make a path 


of snow. You go too, Sandmat. 
so that all the children will & 
asleep. 


SNOWFLAKES—We are all ready. 
Santa. We will start immediately 
The runners on your sleigh will no! 
be stuck this year. (They leaw 
with Sandman. ) 

(A knock is heard on the door.) 

SANTA—Who is that knocking 0 
the door? 

mMoE—I will see. (He opens doo! 
and Packers come in.) 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Gifts for Santa 
(Continued from page 59) 


call it a Christmas for Santa and 
we'll each think of something that 
would please him. We can show 
him that we know Christmas is 
more than just asking for presents, 
and we can show him that we’re 
thankful for the things he brings 
us, too. ; ; 

peTTY—After we practice our 
ng, we'll ask the teacher whether 
we may do it. Now let’s try our 
song, just to be sure that we know 
it. (Betty starts a carol and the 
others join in. Curtain closes slow- 
ly on the last chorus. ) 


ScENE 2 


(The children are sitting of 
standing on each side of the tree.) 

ANNOUNCER (steps forward)— 
We have each thought of a gift 
that we can give Santa, because we 
love him and want him to know 
we appreciate all he does for us. 
Ellen, will you tell us about your 
gift? 

ELLEN (placing two dolls under 
the tree)—I dressed two of my 
dolls to put in the Christmas bas- 
ket for some other little girl. I’ve 
curled their hair and made new 
clothes for them so that they look 
their very best. I thought that 
Santa would like to have me share 
my toys as a present for him. 

(Announcer may continue to an- 
nounce each child, or they may 
simply come -forward one by one 
with their gifts.) 

seTTY—I have learned a song 
for Santa. Christmas is a time for 
singing and I hope that Santa will 
like my song. (Sings solo.) 

JouHN—My gift is a promise that 
I've written down for Santa. I 
promise to say thank you all the 
year so that Santa will really know 
that I thank him, too. 

HERBIE—My gift for Santa is a 
promise, too. I’m going to do 
everything ahead of time. Santa 
is never late, so I’m sure he’d like 
this for a present. 

may—And I promise to stop say- 
ing, “I can’t.” T’ll just say, “I'll 
try,” instead. I’m going to give 
Santa that for a Christmas gift. 
GRACE—I’ve promised to dry the 
dishes and straighten my room 
every day. Working for others is 
what Santa does, so this is what 
I'm giving to Santa. 

(If desired, the children may 
plan the gifts that are to be given 
to Santa Claus. Substitute these 
gifts for the ones given in the play 
and add others if necessary.) 
ANNOUNCER—And now we have 
a special present for Santa from 
the whole class. We want to show 
him that we know the true mean- 
ing of Christmas. 

_ (Lights dim. Light Bearers with 
lighted candelabra made from 
flashlights move forward. Reader 
stands beside one of them and 
reads the Christmas story from the 
Bible. Carolers in choir robes take 
their places behind Light Bearers 
and hum during the reading. At 
the same time, the star on the top 
of the tree is lighted. In front 
of the tree, Tableau Characters 
lake their places around a manger 
fo form the scene of the Nativity. 








They hold places until the curtain 
closes at the end of the carol.) 

ANNOUNCER (in front of cur- 
tain)—Those are our gifts for 
Santa. We hope that he will like 
them, and we hope that you, too, 
will think of a gift for him. 

(The sound of sleigh belis is 
heard off stage. The curtain opens 
and Santa himself enters.) 

SANTA (entering)—Well, well! 
A merry Christmas to you all! 

CHILDREN (dance about him)— 
It’s Santa! Merry Christmas. 








SANTA—Yes, siree, Santa himself 
has come for Christmas ahead of 
time. °*Way up there at the North 
Pole, I heard all about this Christ- 
mas for Santa. And I said to my- 
self, “Santa, I think you’d better go 
down there. I think you ought to 
pay a little before-Christmas call. 
It’s not often that children turn the 
tables like this!” It’s been a long 
time since I’ve had presents like 
these, so I just came along down 
here to give you my greetings and 
thank you all. (Looks around at 





children.) Tell you what, let’s 
have a song and then I’ll be on my 
way. Singing is a part of Christ- 
mas, so let’s sing (names a carol) 
and have everyone join in. (Chil- 
dren and audience sing. At end of 
song, sleigh bells are heard.) Well 
now, my reindeer are waiting and 1 
must be off. But I'll be back. Yes, 
indeed, I'll be back. Good-by to 
you now! Thanks for all the nice 
presents, and a Merry Christmas! 

CHILDREN (as curtain closes)— 
Merry Christmas, Santa. 

















“I went to EUROPE 
in the Fall-Winter Season 


. +». And I came away feeling I had far more than just the ordinary 
tourist’s eye view of European life,” says Miss Pauline Merritt— 5th 


grade teacher, Oakside School, Peekskill, N.Y. 






























See your Travel Agent now! He will be pleased to dis- 
cuss with you many interesting tours of Europe that 
enable you to take advantage of the numerous educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities that are only avail- 
able at this time of year—and which fit both your time 
and budget requirements. He will also be glad to ex- 
plain why it costs so much less to go in the Fall-Winter 
season... with better accommodations by steamship 


or plane. 





UNDERSTANDING. . . THROUGH TRAVEL ... 








America, too. 


“After telling my classes about the wonders of 
Europe for 32 years it was almost unbelievable 
to find myself actually among her peoples. 


“Activities were at their peak, theaters and con- 
certs at their richest. There was something inter- 
esting to do, something new to see, a different 
experience waiting around every corner of the 
beautiful, historic cities I visited. 


“Since travel is the greatest of all teachers, I 
learned a great deal during my trip, and because 
we teachers are so used to answering questions, I 
think I taught the people I met some things about 


“Yes, I was fortunate, indeed, to be able to see 
Europe in the Fall-Winter season. As a result, I was 
able to gain a true picture of Europeans in their 


normal surroundings and at a time of year when 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 

122 East 42nd Street, Room 4762 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I am interested in a Fall-Winter 


trip to Europe. Please send booklet “Europe 
in the Brilliant Fall-Winter Season.” 


Name 


everything costs so much less. And would I love to 
go again now, when favorable rates of exchange 
make such a trip the travel-bargain of a lifetime?” 


Representatives in America of the 
European Travel Commission 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. 


AUSTRIA ® BELGIUM * DENMARK * FRANCE ® GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE * ICELAND * IRELAND © ITALY ® LUXEMBOURG 
NETHERLANDS * NORWAY * PORTUGAL © SWEDEN 


SWITZERLAND * TURKEY 
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City 
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Sposie® CHRISTMAS PENCILS 












. SURE TO MAKE YOUR PUPILS HAPPY 
i |: 4 NEW OFFERS-FROM 9°to 22 “ea. 
alt" Dont Wait...Order Now 
Christmas containers, Chooes the offer youu be best. Order ts 





many sets as you wish, Send check or money order (no stamps) 
with order, We pay transportation. 











MERRY CHRISTMAS 





OFFER No. 1—-A set of three pencils, each imprinted in gilt letters with 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS” or “SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM YOUR 
TEACHER.” Cost 9 cents per set. 


OFFER No. 2A set of three pencils, each imprinted with pupil's. name in 
gilt letters. Cost 13 cents per set. Print or type names to go on pencils. 


et 
ve 
OFFER No. 3——A set of four pencils and one 6-inch combination plastic comb 
ruler. Pencils to be imprinted in gilt with “MERRY CHRISTMAS” or 


“SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER.” Cost 16 cents 
per set. 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER 


OFFER No. 4—-A set of four pencils, each imprinted with pupil's name in gilt 
letters, plus a 6-inch combination comb-ruler. Cost 22 cents per set. Print 
or type names to go on pencils. 


ORDER NOW—AVOID LAST MINUTE RUSH 
To assure delivery before holidays your order must reach us by December 


Ist. Heavy Christmas mail slows delivery. Order now and you 
avoid last minute Christmas rush and possible disappointment. 


LEDO, INC., P. O. Box 30, Union City, N. J. 
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' ' 
' Ledo, Inc., P. O. Box 30, Union City, N. J. . 

' 
: Enclosed find $__ for which send sets of Offer No. . Imprint : 
: with [) Merry Christmas, [ Season’s Greetings from Your Teacher, [) Individual ; 
« Names. Typed or printed list of names attached. (Indicate with x). ' 
' ' 
' ' 
« Teacher’s Name — <~ = 
, ' 
' Ad ' 
' dress State aa 
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Modern Social Studies Map Sets 
make your ‘teaching easier, more 
thorough by giving visual aid in its 
most effective form. 


$42.75 


f.o.b. Goshen 
Complete with Tripod 
or Wall Bracket 


37 colorful maps to the set—each 
44” x 32”. Cartography and editing 
by Professors Raisz of Harvard and 
Morrison of Ohio University. 


Sad today for full information 
about NO RISK plan of purchase, 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 







@ oePT. 6129 GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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The Big Snow at Gibson Falls 


(Continued from page 19) 


said I could stay with her—” were 


heard. But the twins said nothing. 

“All right. Raise your hand if 
there’s a place you can stay back in 
Gibson Falls. Looks like every- 
body has a place,” said the driver. 

“We don’t have,” quavered the 
voices of Carmella and Car’line. 

“The Landis family will take in 
anybody who has no place to go 
in town,” the driver said. “Can 
you two girls make it all right? 
It’s just up there beyond the plow. 
See that big house?” 

“Yes,” they answered faintly. 

“Don’t look so scared,” said the 
driver kindly. “You'll like it there. 
Just tell them I sent you. Scoot, 
now.” He gave one of the twins an 
encouraging pat on the shoulder as 
they stepped out into the world of 
icy whiteness. 

It seemed to them that it was the 
longest, coldest walk they had ever 
taken. Finally they stood, cold and 
snowy and miserable, on the Landis 
porch. A pleasant-looking woman 
opened the door, disclosing a room 
with an untrimmed Christmas tree. 

“My goodness me! Just look 
here, George!” she exclaimed when 
she saw the twins. 

George was a tall man with fun- 
crinkles at the corners of his kind 
blue eyes, “Where are my glasses? 
I’m seeing double!” he said. 

The twins giggled faintly. As 
Mrs. Landis helped them remove 
their wraps, they explained, “I’m 
Carmella Rice—” 

“T’m Car’line—” 

The woman said, “We are Mr. 
and Mrs. Landis.” She hung up the 
green coats and the twins finished 
removing their overshoes. “Tell 
us who your parents are and where 
Mrs. Landis requested. 

“Pop’s name is 
He bought the 
We 


you live,” 

Carmella spoke. 
Jonathan Rice. 
Wakefield place a year ago. 
lived in Penrose before that.” 

“Mom was Jane Hibbard from 
Bethany,” added Car’line. “And 
we have a little brother named 
MacArthur.” 

“Come out in the kitchen and 
tell me more,” urged Mrs. Landis, 
“I bet you’d like some hot cocoa.” 

“The boys would anyway,” said 
her husband. ‘They are out shov- 
eling snow.” 

“By ‘boys’ we mean our sons, 
Bob and Henry. They came home 
from the University for the week 
end, and couldn’t get away again. 
Chey will be in soon,” Mrs. Landis 
explained. : 

The cocoa smelled wonderful, 
and the twins slid into the places 
set for them in the breakfast nook. 

As_ they finishing what 
turned out to be an ample lunch in 
addition to the cocoa, stamping 
was heard on the back porch. It 
was Bob and Henry, and _ they 
grinned when they saw the twins. 

“How do you know which one is 
who?” Bob asked after introduc- 
tions had been made. 

Mrs. Landis said, “Why don’t 
you call your mother up? She’ll be 
glad to know you are all right.” 

So both girls talked to their 
mother on the telephone, and then 
Mrs. Landis talked to her. The 


were 


twins heard her say, “No trouble x 
all, Mrs. Rice. No, indeed!” 
Seeing their sad faces as gy 
turned from the phone, their hog. 
tess said, “Don’t feel bad, deay 
You can go home tomorrow.” 

“We aren’t homesick,” Car'ling 
told her. 

Mrs. Landis looked sympathetic 
“What is it? Can you tell me” 

They shook their blond heag 
“Tt’s a kind of private trouble” 
they said. 

The afternoon passed quickly 
The girls learned how to operat 
the record player. “Why,” ¢. 
claimed Car’line listening to a re. 
ord, “that sounds like Bob and 
Henry!” 

“It is,” laughed Mrs. Lands 
“Tt’s a record they made on our re. 
corder.” 

Dinner time soon came, and the 
girls helped Mrs. Landis make the 
dessert. The three men came jp. 
full of talk about the big snow. |} 
was a fine dinner and everyone wa 
happy and jolly. 

“So you like music, do you?” Bob 
said when supper was over. 

They told him they did, and that 
they had enjoyed the record player, 

“When we get the dishes done, 
we'll have some more music,” Bob 
and Henry promised the twins. 

Later Bob sat down to the piano, 
He and his brother sang a frog song 
that had the little girls in stitches. 

“Now you sing this time,” Henn 
suggested to the twins. 

The girls were conscious of at. 
miring eyes upon them as they sang 

“That’s very, very nice,” said 
Henry, and he meant it. 

“We're in the glee club @ 
school,” the girls explained. “Bu 
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we learned to sing tagether back i 
the country school at Penrose.” 

“Let’s make a record of 
song,” said Bob. 

Henry busied himself with the re} 
corder while the girls sang thei 
very best. “Now listen,” he said 
presently. He played the recor 
they had just made and the twing 
listened to their own voices, com 
plete to the giggle at the end. 

“Wouldn’t Mom love to heal 
that!” They spoke together, out o 
the fullness of excitement. 

“Got a record player at youl 
house?” asked Henry. 

“Yes—an old one that you win 
with a crank. It sounds all right 
but not like yours.” 

Henry presented the record t 
the twins with a flourish. “Take 
home for a souvenir,” he said. 

“Oh! really?” The twins hugged 
each other in wild delight. 

“We've got it!” they squealed. 

“Got what?” asked Bob blankly. 

“Our Christmas present {fq 
Mom. We put off buying it unt 
today. Then we couldn't go to th 
store—” 

“That’s why we felt so bad,” 
fered Carmella. 

“And you didn’t tell me!” chided 
Mrs. Landis. 

“No, because it didn’t seem P& 
lite when you were all so good! 
us. Oh! This record will pl 
Mom more than anything we © 
buy in a store, ever!” 
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Christmas Goose at the 
Cratchits’ 


(Continued from page 62) 





G-1—That was the cloth. 


aS shell p6—A smell like an eating house 
"It hos ind a pastry cook’s next door to 
dear, ach other, with a laundress’ next 
N. door to that! 
Jar’ line untisoN—That was the pudding! 
G-4—In half a minute, flushed 
athetic§ jyt smiling proudly, Mrs. Cratchit 
me?” | tered, with the pudding like a 
heads geckled cannon ball, so hard and 
ouble,” fm, with Christmas holly stuck 
, into the top. 
juickly§ yyison—Oh, a wonderful pud- 
>perates ding! 
” o 
> &f B5-Bob Cratchit said, and 
4 Te calmly too, that he regarded it as 
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the greatest success achieved by 
Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. 
G-4—Mres. Cratchit said that now 
the weight was off her mind, she 
would confess she had had her 
doubts about the quantity of flour. 
B-6—Everybody had something 
to say about it, but nobody said it 
was at all a small pudding for a 
1 large family. 

B4—Any Cratchit would have 
blushed to hint at such a thing. 
unisoN—At last the dinner was 
all done. 

G-l—The cloth was cleared, 
B-4—The hearth swept, 

B-6—And the fire made up. 
READER—The compound in the 
jug being tasted and considered 
perfect, apples and oranges were 
put upon the table, and a shovel- 
ful of chestnuts on the fire. 
unisoN—Then all the Cratchit 
family drew around the hearth, 
B-5—In what Bob  Cratchit 


— 


sal called a circle, meaning half a one; 


ib al 
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ck 1 
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and at Bob Cratchit’s elbow stood 
the family display of glass— 
G-l1—Two tumblers, and a cus- 
tard cup without a handle. 
G-2 and G-3—These held the 


tha hot stuff from the jug, however, as 
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well as golden goblets would have 
done. 

served it out with 
beaming looks, while the chestnuts 
on the fire sputtered and cracked 
noisily. Then Bob proposed: 

B-S—-A merry Christmas to us 
all, my dears. God bless us! 
unison—Which all the family 
re-echoed. 

B-I—““God bless us every one!” 
_ Tiny Tim, the last of 
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Designs for Christmas 

! Wrapping Paper 
(Continued from page 34) 

the trees are garlands with Christ- 


mas tree ornaments on them. The 
omaments are red-violet, turquoise, 


fof ted, orange, and blue. 
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After the children saw one child 
make a design like Illustration 4 
many said, “I want to make an- 
other and put many lines in it like 
Mary Lou’s. I like the way it looks 
€ sewing.” “It’s just like em- 
broidery.” “I like the white lines 
M among the colors.” 

In Illustration 5, “Joy to the 
World” is pink. “Gay boxes” is 
Pink also. This color is repeated 
in the candlestick near the center, 





in the one in the lower right cor- 
ner, in the trimming on the little 
trees in the upper right corner and 
lower left corner, and in the bow 
on the largest wreath. “Christ- 
mas,” “Lighted candles,” and 
“Green holly leaves and red ber- 
ries” are done, in light yellow- 
green and light blue-green. The 
three wreaths repeat these colors. 
Other colors—blue, yellow, orange, 
and red—are repeated throughout 
the design. While the child had 
fun making the design, he learned 





an important principle of repeat- 
ing colors informally in a pattern. 

This was not an ordinary ex- 
perience for the children. From 
grades one through six all were 
enthusiastic. They chuckled with 
satisfaction over their work. They 
made birthday cards and even 
wrote thank-you letters in this tech- 
nique. 

When crayons of many colors 
are used, as in Illustrations 4 and 
5, we found that black tempera 
paint worked better than colors. 








Some children made designs at 
home and used fountain-pen ‘ink 
instead of tempera paint. The 
paint must not be too thick or too 
thin. If it is too thick it won’t run 
off the wax. By adding a little 
water it will be made usable. If 
the paint is too thin, the back- 
ground is a grayish watery black. 
The paint can be left exposed to 
the air.overnight in small bottles. 
By the next day it will be thicker. 
The wise teacher will test it just 
before the lesson. 














The puppet that taught school 





George, a versatile hand puppet, came to school one day 
with a bright idea. After showing how much he liked orange 
juice, he urged all the children to try some. And that’s how 


IS ‘NUTRITION TRAINING 
REALLY NECESSARY? 


To discover the answer to this question — 
from April ’45 to June ’48—29,475 pupils from 
33 states were surveyed by General Mills. 
Actually, more than 3 out of 5 of these children 
were found to be in need of diet improvement. 


the mid-afternoon fruit juice program started at Dryden- 
Freeville Central School in Dryden, New York. The next 
day George returned with a spot on his suit. That was a cue 


for both puppet and children to learn the proper use of paper Classification of diets by regions 


napkins. Under his amusing tutelage the youngsters learned Seithweet 24% [a 53% 
many valuable lessons in nutrition and table manners. Centr. Midwest 27% (0 ——anammmg 345% 
Using basic materials and ideas supplied through General Min. & Pacific 37% [Oa 33% 
Mills ‘Program of Assistance in Nutrition and Health Edu- a 37% a 37% 
cation,” teachers the country over are constantly devising Stetina 1% 31% 
. . . ‘ . a . 7 . - . . . _ 
dramatic ways like this to increase their pupils’ interest in Upper Midwest 425% (UNI ——Jmmms 30%, 


i its. Ge 1 Mills has become a kind of 
good eating habits Genera ills ose: wile fa 
central exchange for these ideas. If you have devised a simple 7 on a CO 
and effective way to encourage your children to improve ae 


their diets, you'can share it with other teachers by writ- Ge 
neral Mj 
Ws 


“Wh ed Figure a “Antns eo 
Stor, 
; pn ea Cereals Anmat 
Z s Vitarnn Prod feeds 
Cts 











ing to General Mills. 


If you would’ like help in setting up nutrition 
study in your class, within your existing curriculum, ; 
write to: Education Section, Public Services Dept., _ j/ 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. : — an pep cadiitneiiaal 
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THE STRATHMORE CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 282 
Please send me your 8-page, 2-color catalog of Educational Toys and Magic Slates for 








school use. Name of School 
Neme_.. Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


pipe __._.._ Zone State a 
CSS SF SCS SS SS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS SS SS KS SS SSS SS SS SS Se ee ee eee eee eee 


SHOPPER'S THRIFT MART THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 295 


Please send me full information about your Christmas Manger Set - cutout scenes and 
figures in beautiful colors. 


Name a - Grade 

St. of &.D. — — re 

City Zone State 

SCS SSS SF SS SSCS SS SSS SC SSK SF SC SSS SS KS SS SSS SSK SS SS SS eee eee eee 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 296 
Please send me a copy of your free folder, "Europe in the Brilliant Fall-Winter Season." 

Grade 


No. Pupils 


Name —— —E 

Street or R.D. 
City. — State 
See SS SSS SS SSK SF SS SKS SS SC SS KS SSF SF SS SSS SSS SSS SSS Se eee eee ee ee 


GENERAL MOTORS THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 294 


Please send me a reprint of THE AUTOMOBILE STORY (Part 2), your 12-page Study Proj- 
ect, as shown in the center pages of this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Zone 


Name 

Street or R.D 

City State 
DI I Ri i eee 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, Chemical Division THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 | 43 
Please send me a CASCOREZ PAPERCRAFT PROJECTS booklet at no cost. 


Grade 


8 


Zone 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


go 


No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


See eS SS SSS SSS SS SF SSCS SS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS SC SS SS SS Ree eee eee ee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 1g 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s ‘'10-Way Protection’ Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


4 


Name Grade 
Street of R.D. 
City. 

SSS SS SS SS SS SS CSS SF SSS SSS SSS SS SF SF FSS SF SSS SC SSS SSS eK eee eee ee 


STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 200 


No. Pupils 


Zone State 


Please serd me science catalogue and literature for teaching of science. See Page 7. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State ome 
See SS SS SS SS SS SSF SS SF SF SF SF KS SSS SF SSS SF SF SF SS SS KS SS SF SSS SS SSS ee eee eee 
BITUMINOUS COAL, Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 160 
Please send me a free specimen copy of your booklet, "A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal."' 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


BR, 


State 

Ce SS SS SS SS SS SS KS KS SF KS SF SF SF KS SS SS SF SF SS SS SS SS KS SS SS SS eS eS ee ee eee eee 
QUEBEC PROVINCIAL PUBLICITY BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 [76 
Please send me e copy of your booklet, ‘'ski in la Province de Quebec."’ 


Grade 


Zone 


Name 


4 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State a 
tlt D teeta ee ee ET eee ee a 


RIG-A-JIG, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 223 


Please send me a Trial Construction Set of Rig-A-Jig, consisting of 94 pieces, with colorful Idea Book. 
(Only one per teacher, per school.) {| enclose $1.25. 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State ecutiaatgeatninemnens 


IDEALS PUBLISHING Co. THE INSTRUCTOR 12-49 20] 


Please send me postpaid a copy of your publication ‘'School Ideals."' [] | enclose $1.25. Please send 
me postpaid a copy of your publication ‘Inspiration Ideals.’ () | enclose $1.25. 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone eee _— — 


IN ORDERING, FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtless wish to include some of the coupons on page 78. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded, 
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The Newest Brownie 
(Continued from page 59) 


Brownies, this pot contains magic 
powder put there by someone who 
hates the joy of children at Christ- 
mas time. Do you remember the 
evil magician that came here once 
and tried to make mischief? We 
thought that we had protected the 
toys, but he must have put a spell 
on this one pot of paint. No one 
here is to blame. 

FIFTH BROWNIE—Do you think 
we can do something? 

SANTA—Bring me my “Trouble 
Book” and we shall see. (Sixth 
Brownie and Seventh Brownie go 
out and return with a big, thick 
book. All crowd around Santa 
as he sits on stool and opens book. 
He scans page after page and Says, 
“No, this won't do.” Brownies sigh. 
They do this each time he turns a 
page. Finally he turns to the au- 
dience.) There is only one thing 
that will help. You have the 
magic of Christmas in your heart 
and that is the only thing that will 
destroy the evil spell. Sing out, 
sing out the joy of Christmas. 

(Audience sings any appropriate 
Christmas song and as they sing, 
the toys stretch.) 

SANTA—Now try the toys again. 

(Brownies wind the toys again 
and they answer correctly.) 

SANTA—Well, that is finished. 
Quick, take them out and get them 
ready for the sleigh. 

(His order is obeyed.) 

FIRST BROWNIE—Now, let us get 
back and finish the rest. 

NEWEST BROWNIE—Is there any- 
thing I can do? 

SECOND BROWNIE—I think you 
had better stay in one place. Just 
sit here quietly and don’t do a 
thing. Trouble seems to come if 
you do too much. 

NEWEST BROWNIE—Is there real- 
ly nothing I can do? I do want to 
help. 

FOURTH BROWNIE—Just sit still. 

(All exit, except Newest Brownie 
crouched at stage right.) 


ScENE 3 


(Spirit of Christmas enters and 
goes toward Newest Brownie, who 
is still crouched at right.) 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—What is 
the matter, Brownie? You look 
sad. 

NEWEST BROWNIE—Oh, Spirit, I 
am so unhappy. I painted the feet 
of some toys with paint that was 
bewitched. When Santa came, he 
found a way to fix the toys. Now 
the Brownies say that I had better 
not do anything more. But Christ- 
mas is very near and I want to do 
something for the children. 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—If you do 
really want to help, I am sure there 
is something around here that you 
can do well. Think of doing good. 
Remember, if you really want to 
make children happy, you will find 
something that needs to be done. 
I am going now, but I will be back 
to see how you are getting along. 
(She leaves.) 

NEWEST BROWNIE—Now what is 
there to be done? (He goes toward 
stage left.) What is this? A pile 
of rusty stars. They need to be 
shined, and here are bells, too, I 


will help them to ring out brigh 
and clear. (As he polishes, fy 
sings a Christmas song. He finish; 
and goes back to his crouching po. 
sition in the corner.) 
(Santa and Brownies enter.) 
SANTA—Well, well, now even. 
thing is ready. Oh, what fun the 
children will have! Let me see 
the sacks, the sled, the reindee, 
Oh, yes, where are the bells for the 
reindeer? 
BROWNIES—Santa’s bells, wher 
are they? Where did we put them? 
SANTA—Hurry up, hurry up; and 
get me the shiny stars. ‘There has 
to be one at the top of even 
Christmas tree. : 
FIFTH BROWNIE—Oh, Santa, we 
put the bells and stars in this cor. 
ner and we forgot to polish them 
I am sure they must be rusty. 
santa—What? No shining bells? 
No glittering stars? 
NEWEST BROWNIE—Will these do? 
I found them in the corner and 
thought you might need them for 
the children. Can you use them? 
santa—Indeed I can! You have 
saved the day. I see that you did 
not sit idly and wait for somebody 
to give you some work; you went 
ahead and found a way to be of 
help. (Spirit of Christmas enters.) 
Welcome, Spirit of Christmas. | 
have just told our new Brownie 
that I am very pleased with him. 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—That is 
just fine, Santa. And may he now 
become a workshop Brownie for 
you all the time? 
SANTA—Yes, of course. We need 
helpers who are willing to work 
and who see what needs doing 
Brownies, bring in the star of ou 
workshop and put it on Newest 
Brownie’s cap. 
(Seventh Brownie brings a star; 
hands it to Spirit of Christmas.) 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS (holding 
star toward Newest Brownie)— 
Because you loved and did not ash 
for gain, 

Because you gave and did not seek 
for fame, 

Because you thought of others 
asked not to be paid, 

You now are Santa’s newest work 
shop aide. 

(She pins star on Newest Brownie’ 

cap.) 

SANTA—I congratulate you, little 
fellow! And a merry Christmas, 
everybody. 

(Santa and Spirit of Christma 
leave the stage, with Brownies skip 
ping after them.) 


CosTuMES 


Spirit of Christmas wears a lon 
white gown and a gold ban 
around her head with a shiny st# 
in the middle of her foreh 
The Attendants wear short dress 
Santa is dressed in his traditi 
suit. The Brownies wear brow? 
suits and tall pointed caps with 
glittering star at the peak of | 
cap. Newest Brownie is si 
dressed but with no star on his cap 
The toys are dressed in costume 
suggesting their identity and a 
standing on dark wooden box® 
Chorus wears crepe-paper cap® 
and seasonal headbands. 
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Hints for Modeling Gifts 
in Clay 
(Continued from page 32) 





the cardboards on their desks 
while they model. It is also well 
0 have a paint pan containing a 
mall amount of water on each 
desk for moistening the fingers or 
the clay. When a model has been 
shaped to its creator’s satisfaction, 
it may be carried on the cardboard 
toa safe place to dry slowly. Rap- 
id drying causes many of the dis- 
asters in clay modeling. 

During the first few years of 
shool, it seems best to allow the 
children to model freely and with 
little help from the teacher. The 
wise teacher will give suggestions 
sich as: Do not roll the clay too 
thin; do not apply arms, legs, or 
tails, because they will not adhere 


to the larger mass; and do not 


make cooky faces. 

However, a child cannot model 
without an idea any more than an 
adult can, so the teacher should 
make a few constructive sugges- 
tions. For example, she could sug- 
gest to the child whose animals 
are unsuccessful that he make his 
day into a thick roll, and turn one 
end under and another end up to 
make something which resembles 
the letter S. This letter may sug- 
gest a rabbit, cat, dog, or squirrel. 
After a few attempts, a child can 
usually make a successful animal 
by adding simple touches to this 
basic shape. 


A Dog for Timothy 
(Continued from page 16) 


in the car, he noticed a large 
white building with a high wire 
fence around it and little low build- 
ings behind. When his father came 
back, Tim asked about it. 

“It’s a place where people bring 
injured or lost animals,” his father 
explained as they drove away, “or 
pets they can’t keep any longer. 
Dogs and cats and other animals 
that nobody wants are left here.” 
When they came back down the 
road past the building again, Tim 
asked his father to stop. Father 
semed to know what Tim was 
thinking about, for he turned in at 
the drive without a question and 
together they walked into the build- 
ing. Tim asked about the dogs. 

A man led the way to the build- 
ing where the dogs were kept. 
“There are not many here now,” he 
said. “The three over there are the 
only ones that we must find homes 
for.” 

Tim looked at the dogs barking 
their greetings. One was a fine big 
collie with a shining coat and smil- 
ing eyes like the dog in the window. 
Another was a big red dog with 
long silken ears and a waving flag 
of a tail. Tim liked them both. 

P Then the man went on speaking. 
Fine-looking dogs like these we 
have no trouble placing in good 
homes.” Then he turned to an- 
other cage. Huddled in a corner, 
Tim saw a little black dog watching 
them. Tim crossed to the cage and 
stooped to speak to the dog. The 
Man opened the cage. “We may 


have a hard time finding a place 





for him. It’s hard to see what a 
really good dog he is. He has nev- 
er had a real home and he doesn’t 
know how to make friends as the 
others do.” 

Tim looked at the dog. He was 
nothing at all like the one in the 
window. He was small, and he 
looked frightened instead of gay 
and playful. But suddenly Tim 
knew he wanted to take that dog. 





He wanted to give him a home for 
Christmas. Just then the dog got 
up and came to him. He stood at 
the door of the cage and gently 
touched Tim’s hand with his wet 
black nose. 

Later, on the way home, with the 
dog snuggled safely against him, 
Tim said to his father, “Out of all 
the dogs in the world, he’s exactly 
the right dog, Dad. The dog in 








the window and the other dogs will 
have good homes without me. But 
my dog needs me.” He paused a 
moment, thinking. Then he add- 
ed, “It’s funny how wonderful 
things turn out when you think 
about making somebody else happy 
first.” As his father smiled and 
nodded, the dog, as if he under- 
stood, reached out and licked Tim’s 


hand. 














WHEN YOU DISCOVER HEAD LICE in the classroom, remember 


A-200. It’s the right answer every time for an unpleasant and 


embarrassing problem. Here are the facts on this modern, sci- 


entifically developed product: 


A. A-200 is a sure, fast killer of lice, and their eggs... on 
contact. One 15-minute application is usually sufficient. 


B. A-200 is non-poisonous, non-irritating, and leaves no 


tell-tale odor. 


C. A-200 is easy to use. It is a liquid . . . no greasy salve to 
stain clothing. Especially recommended for children. At your 


drugstore, only 79¢. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Famous for Quality Since 1833 
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Hundreds of travel groups 
have been insured under this 
policy. It is designed to meet 
your needs. 

Write Today for Details— 
No Obligation 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE 


PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
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Don’t deny yourself the joys and opportunities of life. Your friends, 
family, business associates want you to hear. Let a home trial of the new 4 

modern sensationally-priced Zenith “Miniature” Radionic Hearing Ai 
prove you can even hear a whisper. Only $75.00 complete, ready to 
wear. Needs no “fitting.” Weighs only 6% oz. See what you save! If any 
y in eficiency or economy, your 
money back—under our 10-Day Return Privilege. For authorized Zenith 
earing Aid Dealer in your locality, consult your classified telephone 
k: or write for complete coast-to-coast list of dealers. Free descriptive 


$200 Hearing Aid outperforms the Zenit 


literature and full details on request. Address: 


Zenith Radio Corperation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 1267 
5801 West Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, 
Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, FM and Television Sets 
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Teachers’ Agency 
HOME OFFICE: 

25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Discrim- 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 
for Teachers and 
Schools. 

Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ilinois 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Bach executive in order to help the students in his 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement to 
teachers. Through our offices so many outstanding op- 
portanities are presented to teachers and administra- 
tors. Our service is nation wide. Member N.A.T.A. 
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DAVIS (@& 


SCHOOL SERVICE QP 


Established 1918 — serving the Missouri 
Valley to the West Coast—Enroll Now. 
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Susan Gets a Doll 
(Continued from page 58) 


(He drops sack on table, spilling 
letters everywhere.) 

MRS. CLAUS—Poor man, I guess 
it is hard on you. 

POSTMAN (places his hand on 
Santa’s arm)—To tell the truth I 
like it, Santa Claus. I complain 
about my heavy loads, but I’m 
happier at Christmas than at any 
other time. (Exits right.) 

MRS. CLAUS (looking over pile of 
mail)—I wonder whether we shall 
ever get them all sorted. 

SANTA (begins opening letters)— 
Listen to this one. (Reads from 
letter.) “Dear Santa Claus: I have 
no sisters or brothers and get lone- 
ly playing by myself. I thought if 
I had a girl doll, it would be al- 
most like having a real sister. Have 
you a dolly that you think would 
like to be my sister? With love, 
Susan.” 

MRS. CLAUS—Oh, let’s give Mary 
Ann to her. I was hoping some 
nice little girl would get her. 

saNta—Fine! I think Susan will 
like Mary Ann. 

MRS. CLAUS—Tomorrow we will 
put on the tags and then every- 
thing will be ready. 

SANTA (stretches and yawns ) _ 
My, I’m sleepy. Let’s get to bed. 

MRS. CLAUS—Yes, I’m tired, too. 
(She starts turning down lights.) 
You go on, Santa. I'll be along. 

(Santa goes out and Mrs. Claus 
straightens a toy and follows.) 

(Brief musical interlude.) 

CLOWN (loud whisper)—Is she 
gone? 

SOLDIER—Yes, the coast’s clear. 

(Dolls come out of their places. 
Their movements are stiff and 
awkward at first, but slowly begin 
to be more natural. Mary Ann sits 
on stool with back to room.) 

MAMA DOLL (stretches and sud- 
denly bends over and squeaks)— 
Ma-Ma. (She giggles; then begins 
speaking in natural voice.) Oh, 
it’s fun to be like a real child again. 

COSTUME DOLL—I get so tired 
always keeping a straight face. 

RAG po_tt—And I get tired hav- 
ing to smile all the time. 

SOLDIER—Come on. Let’s -have 
some fun. 

SAILOR—Let’s dance. 

RAG DOLL—I’ll wind the music 
box. (She starts music.) 

(Dolls begin some folk dance or 
a singing game.) 

COSTUME DOLL (looks about)— 
But where’s Mary Ann? She’s not 
dancing. 

(Dolls run over to her.) 

CLOwN—What’s the matter? * 

SOLDIER (holds out his hand)— 
Please, dance with me. 

COSTUME DOLL (lifts Mary Ann’s 
head)—Why, you’re crying! 

RAG DOLL (leans down)—Come, 
tell us what’s the trouble. 

MARY ANN-—It’s—it’s nothing. 

SAILOR—Please, tell us. 

MARY ANN (earnestly)—I don’t 
want to be given away. 

SOLDIER—You want to stay here? 

(Mary Ann nods her head.) 

COSTUME DOLL—But next year 
Santa will make mere dolls. They 
will be newer and—and maybe 
prettier. You will have no one to 
love you. 


MARY ANN (crossly)—Oh, I don} 
care. At least, I won’t have an 
little girl pulling my clothes on ang 
off. 

JumPING jAcK—Oh, but you 
were going to be given to a nice 
little girl. 

MARY ANN—I don’t care. I jug 
don’t want to go away. I want tp 
belong to myself and not to some 
little girl. (She starts crying.) 

SOLDIER (looking at others) 
Mary Ann wants to stay here, | 
think she should. 

RAG DOLL—B-but how can she? 

MAMA DOLL—Santa won’: like it, 

SAILOR—Could we hide her? 

SOLDIER—A good idea. 

MAMA poLL—But where? 

(All start looking about room.) 

RAG DOLL—Why not put her in 
the sewing machine? They'll never 
think to look there now that the 
sewing is finished. 

COSTUME DOLL—That’s just the 
place. 

SOLDIER—Come, Mary Ann, I'l 
help you. (He helps Mary An 
get under cover.) 

sAILOR—Now, lIet’s have om 
more dance and then we must get 
back to our places. 

(Dolls do another dance and go 
back to places.) 


Act II—The next afternoon 


(The stage is bright with light. 
Mrs. Claus is straightening room.) 

SANTA (enters left)—Well, we 
must hurry and finish putting on 
the name tags this afternoon. 

MRS. CLAUS (sits at a table and 
writes) —I’ll go on writing and you 
put them on the toys. 

SANTA—Just as you say. 

(Mrs. Claus reads and Santa 
pins on tags.) 

MRS. CLAUS—A jumping jack for 
little Johnny. Lysbeth wants a cos 
tume doll. Tommy wants a so: 
dier. A rag doll for Lucy, and a 
sailor for Benny. And now Mary 
Ann for Susan. 

SANTA (going over to wher 
Mary Ann was standing, looks be- 
wildered)—Where is she? 

MRS. CLAUS (not looking up)- 
Why, right where she always is. 

SANTA—Well, she isn’t here now. 

MRS. CLAUS (gets up rather im 
patiently)—Santa, you never can 
see anything. (Stands before plact 
where Mary Ann was.) Why—why 
she’s gone. 

SANTA—That’s what I told you. 

MRS. CLAUs—Oh, dear, did 
forget and put her somewhere ele 
last night? Where can she be? 

SANTA—I don’t know. 

(She and Santa start looking.) 

MRS. CLAUS (hoarse whisper)- 
Do you suppose someone might 
have stolen her? . 

SANTA—Oh, by my _ reindeet 
Surely they wouldn’t have taket 
just one doll! 

MRS. CLAUs—I don’t know. She 
was awfully sweet. What are yo 
going to do now, Santa? 

sANTA—I’ll just have to send 
Susan a message and say that | 
can’t bring the doll this time. But 
next year I'll give her the prettiet 
one in the whole shop. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Mother and Daughter 
Dolls as Gifts 


(Continued from page 33) 


The other three small sketches at 
he lower right of page 33 illustrate 
the remaining steps. 

When the face is completed, pin 
the two pieces with right sides to- 
sether and then sew them, leaving 
an opening at the top of the head 
it can be filled. Turn the dolls 
ight side out and fill them with 
cotton. Sew the tops together. 

For the hair, lay several loops of 
van on top of each head and sew 
them fast. 

The two dolls have dresses of 
the same material. Two dimensions 
ge given for each length. The 
gnaller dimensions refer to ~ the 
daughter doll’s dress and the larger 
to the mother’s dress. Narrow rib- 
bon is sewed at the opening in back 
and then tied in a bow. The sashes 
are narrow ribbons tied in bows. 


Mortimer Becomes Mort 
Continued from page 18) 


they rounded a curve, the two boys 


gave Mortimer a big twist that sat 
him down hard and sent him slid- 
ing across the ice. Ben and Charlie 
laughed uproariously. 

“You’re initiated, kid,” called 
Ben. “Let’s see you get up and 
skate by yourself.” 

Mortimer brushed off his new 
jacket and got up. His ankles 
wobbled as he headed for the edge 
of the pond, and although he did 
pretty well, he fell down twice be- 
fore he got there. He sat down on 
the edge of the pond and began to 
unlace his skates. 

Across the way Ben grabbed 
Charlie’s hat and shouted, “Catch 
me and you can have it back.” He 
began to glide over the ice with 
Charlie in pursuit. 

Unfortunately, Ben did not look 
where he was going, and he head- 
ed straight for a weak spot in the 
ice. He was unable to stop, and 
crashed through the ice. Charlie 
managed to turn the other way 
and save himself. 

Soon Ben’s head appeared above 
the water and he cried, “Help, 
Charlie!” 

Charlie was frightened. “I can’t 
help you,” he called. “If I come 
over there to save you, I'll break 


‘Tthrough, too.” 


Mortimer finished unlacing his 
shoes and laid them on the shore. 
Then he quickly put on his other 
shoes and ran around the edge 
of the pond. “Get that long stick 
on the shore and lay it across the 
ice for Ben to grab,” he directed 
Charlie. “It’s almost time for the 
other boys to be here. I'll go to 


Meet them.” 


Finally Ben saw the other boys 
running over the hill. Mortimer 
was ahead of them, urging them to 
hurry. And when they reached the 
edge of the pond, he knew just 
what to do. 

“We'll make a human chain,” he 
said. “I’m the smallest, so I'll slide 
across the ice and grab Ben’s hands. 
hen we can pull him out.” 

The boys formed the chain and 
at the signal, they all began to 





pull. ‘ The ice broke away still more 
under the weight of Ben’s body. 
Mortimer could feel it cracking un- 
der him, too, but it held long 
enough for them to pull Ben to 
safety. 

The boys wrapped Ben in their 
jackets, and Paul Harris, who lived 
close by, went to get his father to 
come in his car and take Ben home. 

While they were waiting, Ben 
looked at Mortimer gratefully. 
“Say, Mort,” he said. “You knew 
just what to do. Gosh, you were 





swell!” He turned to the rest of 
the group. “None of you fellows 
knew this,” he said, “but Charlie 
and I played a mean trick on Mort 
today. It would have served me 
right if he hadn’t helped me.” 
Then Charlie spoke up. “You 
bet! Mort’s O.K. I lost my head 
when Ben fell in, and Mort told me 
what to do while he went for help.” 
Just then Mr. Harris’ car arrived 
to take Ben home. Mortimer 
thought he would go too, because 
he still didn’t know how to skate 








and he hated to try in front of 
the other boys. But the fellows 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

“Come on, Mort,” they shouted. 
“It won’t take you any time to 
learn. We'll help you.” So he put 
his skates back on, and they took 
turns skating with him. Before 
very long Mort was skimming 
across the ice on his new skates. 

He felt pretty good to be able to 
skate, but he felt best about the fel- 
lows’ calling him Mort, instead of 
Mortimer the Runt. 














To perform the biggest “weight-lifting job” in the 
world, mine operators employ highly specialized 
transportation equipment. In some mines, eleva- 
tors moved by cables wound on enormous hoisting 
drums (above) lift multi-ton loads from deep in the 
earth. In other mines, long conveyor belts (right) 
speed a continuous flow of coal to the surface. Now 
complete automatic mining machines have been 
developed that can “eat up” coal so fast, even these 
speedy mine transportation systems must be further 
improved and “speeded up!” So getting coal from 
within the mine to the surface is a mighty big part 


of everyday mining operations. 


It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when 
students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
booklet we’ve prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL’ —and it’s 
free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THERE'S A LOT OF Z/EZ TO COAL MINING 






















Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me my free copy of 
“A Down-To-EArTH Picture or CoA.” 
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1 SEE SECURITY 
“a IN THE PALM 
OF YOUR HAND... 
YOU'RE CARRYING 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 








@ Safe, spendable everywhere you 
travel — at home or abroad 


@ Good until used 


If lost or stolen, uncountersigned, 
you get a prompt refund 


Provide instant identification 
Cost only 75¢ per $100 
@ Buy them at your bank 
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CHECKS 
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NATIONAL 
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BY 
ciTjTy 
YORK 


BANK 


First én World Wide Ba nheng 
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In Santa’s Workshop 


Continued from page 56) 


V. After the first measures of this 
number have been played, Santa 
comes running in from back stage 
with his empty sack over his back. 
When he reaches the center of the 
stage he puts down his sack. His 
wife comes over and calls his at- 
tention (takes him by the arm) to 
all the toys, that are completed and 
ready for him to pack in his sack. 

Santa shows his approval of the 
Helpers’ fine workmanship by tak- 
ing them by the hand and skipping 
in a circular order to the rhythm of 
the tune which is being played. 
Santa then skips over to Mrs. Santa 
and gives her a smile and a pat of 
approval. He takes her right hand 
and skips three times around, then 
changes to left hand and skips in 
reverse direction. Then both hands 
of Mr. and Mrs. Santa are extend- 
ed across and they repeat their skip- 
ping in circular manner. 

Santa brings his sack over his 
back and waves to the Helpers. 
Then he runs and gives Mrs. Santa 
a pat on the shoulder and waves 
good-by to her. Finally he turns 
and waves to the audience. 

EpitortaAL Norte: If the records men- 
tioned by the author are not readily 
available, others may be _ substituted. 
Victor has “Light Cavalry Overture” 
and “Waltzing Doll” on other records 
than those the author used. Victor’s 
“March of the Tin Soldiers” might be 
substituted for the “Marching Soldiers” 
originally used. If your local dealer in 
phonograph records does not have these 
in stock, he can obtain them from RCA 
Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, New Jersey, or you 
can write for them yourself. “Santa 
Claus Is Comin’ to Town” has been 
recorded by various record companies. 


Susan Gets a Doll 
Continued from page 84) 


MRS. CLAUS (nods)—Yes, I guess 
that’s the best you can do. 

SsANTA—I’ll go and send the mes- 
sage now. (£xits left.) 

(Mrs. Claus exits right.) 

CLOWN—They’re gone. 

(Dolls come out of their places.) 

JUMPING JACK Ho! they never 
once thought to look in the sewing 
machine. 

RAG DOLI I 
for them. 

SOLDIER—Come on. I’m going to 
get Mary Ann and start the party. 
pott—This will be our 


felt awfully 


sorry 


COSTUME 
last one. 

Soldier pulls Mary Ann from 
her hiding place. Rag Doll starts 
phonograph. Dolls start dancing. 
There is a light knock at door to 
the right.) 


COSTUME poLL—Didn’t I hear 
someone at the front door? 
SOLDIER—I’Il see who it is. (Goes 


to door and opens it. 
SUSAN (outside Can you 
tell me where Santa Claus lives? 
SOLDIER—Why, he lives here. 
Come in. 


door 


SUSAN (enters You seem to be 
having a party. 

SAILOR (bowing low We are; 
won't you join us? 

suSAN (shakes her head)—No, 
thank you, I don’t feel like having 
fun. 

COSTUME DOLL—~Has something 


gone wrong? 
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susAN—I’m just unhappy, that’s 
a 

RAG DOLL--Oh, that’s too bad. 
What makes you unhappy? 


susAN (sighs loudly)—Thinking 
about Christmas. 
COSTUME DOLL--That shouldn’t 


make you unhappy. 

SUSAN—But it isn’t going to be a 
happy day for me. May I see 
Santa Claus now? 

SAILOR—He’s resting. 

JUMPING JAcCK—Come have fun 
with us and forget your troubles. 


MARY ANN ‘holds out her hand 
to Susan) —Please be my partner. 
Rag Doll starts phonograph 


and dolls do simple dance.) 

MARY ANN (pulling Susan to a 
chair)—My, I’ve danced so much 
I’m all out of breath, 

SUSAN (laughing)—That was so 
nice! (Looks sad.) I wish I could 
have as much fun on Christmas. 

MARY ANN—I’m not going to 
have a happy Christmas either. 

susan—Oh, I’m so sorry. Why? 

MARY ANN—I don’t want to be 
given away to someone I don’t 
even know. 

susAN—But if she wants you 
very much, it shouldn’t matter. 

MARY ANN—It does with me. I 
don’t want any little girl mussing 
up my hair and tearing my clothes. 

susAN—If you just keep yourself 
for yourself you’ll never be happy. 
Christmas means giving yourself 
to make others happy. 

MARY ANN (hesitating)—Well, if 
I were sure— 

susAN—I know a little girl who 
wrote and asked Santa to send her 
a beautiful doll. He sent back 
word that the doll he had for her 
had disappeared. 

MARY ANN—Oh, how terrible! 

susaAN—Perhaps that doll was 
like you. Maybe she didn’t want 
to be given away. 

MARY ANN—Would this little girl 
love her doll very much? 

susAN—Oh, I know she would! 

MARY ANN (as if to herself)—If 
I were sure she was as nice as you. 

SUSAN (starts to get up)—Well, 
I really must be going. 

MARY ANN—Aren’t you going to 
wait for Santa? 

suSAN—No, it’s getting 
and I'll not bother him now. 

MARY ANN—But what is the little 
girls name—the girl doll 
was lost? 

susAN—It’s Susan. 


late, 


whose 


MARY ANN- |-I hope they find 
the doll. 
SUSAN—It would make Susan 


very happy. (She turns to Dolls.) 
Good-by, and thank you for a love- 
ly party. 

DOLLS 
Merry Christmas to you! 
Christmas! 

Susan exits right.) 

MARY ANN (walks slowly over to 
table)—I guess I'll take my tag 
after all. (Fastens tag on herself.) 
I don’t want Susan to be unhappy. 

COSTUME poLL—Oh, I think you 
will be happy, too, Mary Ann. 

MARY ANN (thoughtfully) — I 
wonder what that little girl’s name 
was. 

soLp1IER—-Why, don’t. you know? 
It was Susan. 

MARY ANN—Susan! 
I hope so. 


(go to door with Susan) — 


Merry 


Pause.) Oh, 


(Dolls all go back to their usyg 
positions. Mrs. Claus enters ang 
turns on lights.) 

SANTA (enters left)—Now fy 
the packing, and I'll be off, 

MRS. CLAUS (stands admirjy 
the toys)—How_ pretty they aj 
look! Everyone—Mary Ann! Loo} 
Santa, she’s back in her place, 

SANTA (walking over to Map 
Ann)—And she’s got a tag on too 

MRS. CLAUS (excitedly)—Why 
does it say? 

SANTA (reads tag)—‘‘Susan” 

MRS. CLAUS—Now it’s going tp 
be a very merry Christmas fo 
evervone. 


The Elves Pack Up Santa 


(Continued from page 78) 


saAnta—The packing men! 
FIRST PACKER—Yes, Santa, we 
have come to report that ever. 
thing is ready for your trip. 
SECOND PACKER—Every order i 
finished and the sleigh is loaded. 
THIRD PACKER—We put in all the 
candy as well as the toys. 
FOURTH PACKER—Even the eight 
reindeer are hitched to the sleigh. 
EENY—You mean _ that every 
thing came out just right? — 
FIRST PACKER—Yes, indeed. All 
the orders were filled and there ar 
still a few toys left over. 
miNy—Hooray! That means ou 
job is finished. Let’s celebrate with 
a song. 
(All sing “Prancing Reindeer.” 
SANTA—Well, I’m off. (He kisses 
Mrs. Santa, waves good-by to th 
rest, and starts out the door « 
the Elves shout, “Good-by, Santa. 
Have a nice trip.” Packers exit.) 
MRS. SANTA (sinks into chair)- 
Whew! Another Christmas! Ey 
ery one is bigger than the last one. 
EENY—I never made so many 
viraffes. I’m glad I’m finished for 
this year. 
MEENY—I don’t want to see a 
elephant’s trunk for two weeks. 
MINY—The Dolls looked nice 
when they were finished, but it wa 
a lot of work. ; 
MRS. SANTA—Yes, no more woth 
for the rest of the day. We wan 
to listen on our short-wave radi¢ 
and hear the reports about Santa 
to make sure that he has had 3 
eood trip. 


Elves sing second stanza 9 
“The Elves’ Song’ and dane 


around with Mrs. Santa as curta! 


c loses.) 
DANCE DIRECTIONS 


Jack does each of the following 
actions to one beat of music. , Hd 
raises the lid so that his heas| 
shows, then so his head and shoul- 
ders show, and then he jumps # 
straight. He slips back into the bos 
as an elf slams the lid. The routm 
is repeated to the end of the som 

Singing snowflakes run in a @& 
cle waving their hands for three 
measures. They turn in place,® 
ures. They take tiny running 
in position for one measure, @ 
run in a circle on tiptoe for 
In the last four measures ¥ 
gradually sink to the floor 
arms outspread. 


the left and right for three “ 
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ings in the choir at the Ganado 
Mission. She attends a book club 
when weather and roads permit, 
but has to rely on the radio for up- 
to-the-minute news, good music, 
and lectures. The nearest town is 
fftv miles away and trips are us- 
ually to buy fresh food supplies. 
However, the Harvey House Hotel 
makes a wonderful meeting place 
for all teachers on the Navajo 
reservation. 

In spite of her busy schedule, 
Miss Hutchinson still finds time to 
attend six concerts in Gallup, New 
Mexico, every season. While her 
twenty-six days of annual vacation 
are usually spent at her home, thir- 
ty miles east of Cincinnati, she has 
found time to travel all over south- 
western United States, and to New 


York City, Niagara Falls, and 
Canada. 
Miss Hutchinson’s interest in 


Indian work is of long standing. 

Previous to coming to Kinlichee, 
she taught Menominee Indians in 
Wisconsin, and Apaches in Ari- 
zona. She is well trained for her 
work with a bachelor’s degree from 
Ohio . University and a master’s 
desree from ‘Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati. She en- 
joyed a ten-week field course in 
archaeology at the University of 
Arizona. 

Her beginning salary was $2498. 
Increments have brought it up to 
$3475 and under present rulines, 
$3727 will be her maximum. On 
retirement she will have a com- 
fortable annuity. She has been 
able to save a little money each 
year, but living costs are high. 
She pays rent for her quarters, 
connected with the school, and 
furnishes her own food. Food and 
gasoline prices are high and the 
bad roads cause considerable wear 
and tear on a car. 

Teaching at the Navajo school 
is strenuous and exciting work. 
Miss Hutchinson not only renders 
first aid, makes telephone calls, 
and writes letters for the parents 
of the Navajo children, but has 
been called on to deliver babies 
and take emergency cases to the 


a 





Teacher of the Month 


(Continued from page 13) 


ipa ‘ e 
To us this picture of a meeting of the Kismes committee reflects the 
good, warm feeling that the Navajo parents have for Miss Hutchinson, 


hospital. She teaches the Indian 
women how to sew, can, and bake. 
The men ask for help in repairing 
harnesses, wagons, and farm ma- 
chinery. She even helps them re- 
pair their shoes. Because there is 
little water on the reservation, 
people sometimes come to the 
school to wash clothes and take 
baths, or to: haul water to their 
homes. 

The children have a school gar- 
den and the people in the com- 
mumity are encouraged to raise 


more food. Enormous quantities 
of food are canned, dried, and 
stored each winter. In addition, 


shade trees, fruit trees, and flowers 
have been planted’ to beautify the 
land surrounding’ the school, and 
walks and rock wall fences have 
been built. 

Often Miss Hutchinson is asked 
to assist with burials. Since the 
Navajos have a custom of breaking 
their shovels after digging a grave, 
they borrow. the school shovel or 
ask to have school personnel dig 
the grave in order to preserve 
their ancestral custom. Moreover, 
Miss Hutchinson is requested to 
provide coffins (the government do- 
nates the lumber) and to conduct 
the funeral services. 

Our Teacher of the Month is 
certainly capable. She has to make 
minor repairs, unclog the plumb- 
ing, or fire the furnace when the 
assistant is away. She also knows 
how to operate the electric-light 
plant and the gas refrigerator. 

Real courage is a requisite in 
her work. Because the Navajo 
people believe that the spirits of 
their ancestors enter into bears, 
they are afraid to kill them. Who 
was asked to kill a bear that threat- 
ened the safety of the children and 
the sheep? None other than 
Miss Hutchinson! Once the bear 
was killed, it had to be skinned; 
but she was equal to that task too. 

In fact, it seems there are few 
things that Miss Hutchinson is not 
able to do. She is an unusual, out- 
standing teacher, and certainly 


worthy of the title, “Teacher of 
the Month.” 
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will we save 
oing Greyhound? 


A FAIR QUESTION—AND STRAIGHT ANSWERS! 


Thousands of American teachers have found that a pleasant 
mile by Greyhound SuperCoach costs less than one-third as 
much as operating a private auto! Compared with other kinds 
of public transportation, Greyhound cross-country trips often 
save you enough dollars for a good suit or dress... and short, 
nearby trips also save you a pocketful of change. 


Then remember this: Greyhound is the incomparably scenic 
way to go. You enjoy the convenience of prompt, frequent 
schedules, terminals located in the center of downtown areas, 
and Nationwide routes that take you direct to thousands of 
cities and towns all across America. 


Check These Greyhound Fares 


One Way Round Trip 
New York-San Francisco . . $49.80 $89.65 
New Orleans-Jacksonville 10.95 19.75 
Chicago-Memphis . 8.75 15.75 
Cleveland-Buffalo . 3.50 6.30 
Chicago-New York 15.30 27.55 
Seattle-Chicago 40.55 66.35 
Kansas City-Denver 12.10 21.80 
San Francisco-Los Angeles 5.65 10.20 
Cincinnati-Washington 9.95 17.95 
New York-Miami 22.00 39.60 
Boston-New York . . . 4.15 7.50 


(All fares subject to change. U.S. tox extra) 


See more, save more on that holiday 
, trip back home—or anywhere in the 
; Nation. Better yet, take a Greyhound 
| Amazing America Tour—with hotel 
* rooms, transportation, special sightsee- 
~ ing all planned in advance... at no 
’ extra cost to you! 











GREYHOUN D 
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CLEANLINESS 
aah wes one 


Seeing is believing! This large, 
attractively designed, two-color 
poster dramatizes the value of good 
grooming and cotton cleanliness to 
health and success. The companion 
four-page folder will be furnished 
in sufficient quantity for class dis- 
tribution. Both are supplied with- 
out charge. 

You will find this material an 
excellent foundation for classroom 
discussion. Three simple health and 
cleanliness rules are given for cot- 
ton wearing apparel, bed clothing, 
and towels. The subject matter is 
easily adapted to lesson plans for 
grade or high school ages. 


mee Sz, 


Use This Coupon 
See en Cv ene eswennessae 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee 
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D. P. Means—“Desirable Person” 


imaginary machine-gun fire.) And 
houses were wrecked, and people 
were killed or lost and now the lost 
ones are D.P.’s. But you’re too 
young to understand! (He resumes 
seat at table.) 

MOTHER—Pat is right, Rickey. 
This all happened when you were 
a tiny baby. Let’s just say that the 
D.P. is a lonely little boy or girl 
who needs a home and brothers 
and a sister. Would you like to 
share our home with him or her? 

RICKEY—Oh, sure, Mom! Could 
we order a boy D.P.? 

jorce—“D.P.” sounds so—so 
cold, but displaced person isn’t 
much better. I know! Let’s talk 
about a desirable person. How’s 
that? 

FATHER—It’s a good idea, Joyce. 
(All express approval.) At least 
Rickey seems to agree with our 
plan. What about you, Pat? 

paTRICK—Sure thing, Dad! I’m 
all for this Desirable Person. I'd 
like to put in a bid for a ten-year- 
old boy. Then I'd have a twin. 

MOTHER—What do you think, 
Joyce? 

jyorce—Oh, Mother, it would be 
wonderful! I’m all for having a 
Desirable Person in our house! 

PATRICK—What’s wrong with me? 
I’m desirable! . 

joyce — Nothing’s wrong—only 
two of you I couldn’t take, Patrick. 
That’s why I hope that Desirable 
Person will be a girl my age. 

(Patrick groans.) 

FATHER—There’s just one thing, 
children. When Desirable Person 
comes to live with us, I will not get 
a raise in salary. That means we 
will all have to do with a little less. 

MOTHER—Will you be able to 
make your clothes wear a few 
months longer so that Desirable 
Person can have a new sweater or 
new shoes when his turn comes 
around? 

FATHER—And are you willing to 
take a small cut in your allowance 
so that Desirable Person can have 
an allowance, too? 

MOTHER—Do you think you can 
make a place for one more person 
in your room? 

jyorce—Mother, my room isn’t as 
crowded as the boys’ room. That’s 
why I think we should try hard to 
get a girl! 

PATRICK—Don’t you worry. We 
can make room for another boy. 
Can’t we, Rickey? 

RICKEY—There’s a lot of room in 
my bed. He can sleep with me. 

PATRICK—You mean he could 
share your bed! Nobody could 
sleep with you. Hey! Maybe I 
can get a part-time job and earn 
enough money to buy bunk beds. 

FATHER—Good for you! I knew 
I could count on you to be gener- 
ous. (Rises.) Well, let’s clear the 
table and finish our plans. 

(Carrying their dishes, they all 
file out up left to kitchen. As they 
return and settle themselves in liv- 
ing room, Mother resumes conver- 
sation. ) 

MOTHER—When we apply for 
Desirable Person, can we tell what 
—" we want him or her to 
be 
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FATHER—Yes. I thought perhaps 
we might ask for a child from 
Germany. 

MOTHER—I’m sure we would en- 
joy a German child in our home. 

jorcs—Yes. Then we can all be 
Americans together. Only, I hope 
Desirable Person will be a girl. 

FATHER—We’d better let the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission settle 
that question for us. 

MOTHER—I guess that takes care 
of Desirable Person for the time 
being. Dishes, boys! it’s your turn 
tonight. . 

PATRICK (in disgust, as he and 
Rickey exit up left)—Dishes! May- 
be a girl would be a good idea 
after all, Rick. 

(Father smiles as he turns to 
dial radio or read paper; Mother 
sews or reads book.) 

jyoyce—I’m going to call Alice. 
May I tell her, Mother? 

(Mother nods. Joyce dials.) 

RICKEY (looking in at door up 
left)—Mom, Pat says if we have 
to manage on a smaller allowance, 
maybe we should both get a crew 
cut tomorrow! 


Act II—Christmas Eve 


(The stage is empty. After brief 
pause, the telephone rings. Mother 
enters, up left, to answer it.) 

MOTHER—Hello! Oh, hello, Jim. 
(Pause.) You are! (Pause.) He 
has? Oh, I’m so glad he got here 
for Christmas! The children were 
hoping he would. They have their 
gifts all ready. Isn’t this exciting? 
What’s that last remark, Jim? 
(Pause.) Oh! Why, of course it 
doesn’t matter. Not in the least! 
(Pause.) Better let it come as a 
surprise, I think. (Pause.) Yes. 
Then how soon will you be here? 


Good! We'll be all ready. Oh, Jim, 


I’m so thrilled! (Pause.) Yes; all 
right. Good-by. (She hangs up 
and calls through door up left; 
then up right.) Children! Joyce, 
Pat, Rickey! (Children enter.) 
Children, your father has gone to 
the airport for Desirable Person! 
They'll be here any minute. 
joyce (throwing arms around 
Mother)—Oh, Mother, isn’t it won- 
derful! 
RICKEY—Whoopee! 
my brother! 
jyorce—How do you know that 
Desirable Person is a boy? 
PATRICK—Because the last letter 
Dad had from the Displaced Per- 
sons Commission said he would be 
a boy. } 
joyce (very reluctantly) —You're 
right, of course, but I kept hoping 
a girl would come. 
PATRICK—Let’s practice our Ger- 
man before he gets here. Pretend 
you are Desirable Person, Joyce. 
(The following rehearsal is done 
in a gay mood. Quick action, on 
cue, will interpret the language to 
the audience. The foreign words 
are printed here in unconventional 
spelling as an aid to pronunciation. 
See, Spoken German, published by 
Holt. Overstress on correct pro- 
nunciation is not necessary, since 
perfectly pronounced German on 
the part of the children would not 
be natural to the situation.) 


Here comes 


} 
(C 
(Joyce exits up right to rety 
at once in the role of Desingy§ °®!N° 
Person. She is wearing a@ ¢ggy Come! | 
Patrick goes to welcome her, | And j0 
PATRICK (shaking her hand). We'll si 
Gooten TAHK! Till ear 
jorce—Gooten TAHK! 
PATRICK (pointing to himself). 
Mein Nahme ist Patrick. Play o 
RICKEY—Gooten TAHK! © Mgq} Plum F: 
Nahme ist Rickey. Pupp 


PATRICK (helping her remove he S0Wly © 
coat)—Der Mantel? the stair 
jovce—DAN-kuh. Candy 

RICKEY (pulling up a chair fo Sticks, a 
her)—Der Stuhl? processic 
jyovcz—Yah. DAN-kuh. turns, a 
MOTHER (smiling her approval P!OCessi« 
as she exits up left)—You childre: 
have worked hard on your German 
during the summer. I hope thag ?R!NC! 
Desirable Person will understang§ Hark to 
what you’re trying to say. laik 
RICKEY (inspecting packages un§ Hark to 
der the tree) —Boy, wait till he gag T°’ 
the swell present I have for him [Who dai 
PATRICK (rearranging an om ‘ing 
ment or two)—I hope he likgpAnd clic 
what I’m going to give him. ing 
FATHER (calls off stage right)-| The 1 
Here we are! dances v 
(Mother enters up left, and hur{is played 
ries across stage. She opens he 
arms to receive Gretchen, who ha 








entered with Father, up right.) | Toy F 
FATHER (happily)—Mother, thisgpuppetec 
is Gretchen. of tree 





















MOTHER—Welcome home, dea. 

(The children are aghast. In afHere ar 
aside, Patrick says, “Gosh!” and shril 
Rickey exclaims, “A girl!’’) 

yorce—Oh, you’re a girl! (Sh 
embraces her.) Gretchen! 


MOTHER—Gretchen, this is Joye§ with 
and here are Pat and Rickey. As they | 

patrick (shaking her hand)-§ Play o 
Gooten TAHK, Gretchen. }lutes” \ 

RICKEY (extending a hand)-Hiljplay und 

PATRICK (assisting her with he 
coat)—Der Mantel? 

GRETCHEN (shyly)—DAN-kuh. | PRINCE 


RICKEY (placing a chair, which{Come, m 
she accepts)—Der Stuhl? Hear the 
GRETCHEN—DAN-kuh. 
Joyce (trying to show her happy the g: 
piness, says “Merry Christmas’)-f-ome to 
Froehliche Weihnachten. iolets a 
MOTHER—Joyce, dear, show 
sister to her room, Then hum 
downstairs. It’s time for our 
opening. 
PATRICK—Der—ah, der—bag. 
carry it upstairs for you, Gretchen. 
(Hand in hand, Gretchen 
Joyce exit up left, followed } 
Patrick carrying the bag.) 
RICKEY (hurrying after them) 
I’m coming too. 
MOTHER—She’s sweet, Jim. 
FATHER (removing his top 
and presumably hanging it inh 
way up right)—Yes; she’s a a@ 
child. (He re-enters and sits 
chair down right.) Do you 
the boys are disappointed? 
MOTHER—No. ‘They were 


taken by surprise. ; an 
FATHER—Do you know, I’m utcrack 
Desirable Person is a girl. We ord Sei 
another daughter. Album 
motrHER—And Joyce needs a Sted W: 
ter. I’m glad Gretchen came to®] of Nut 
(The boys enter up left. Rick] kovsky 
sprawls on floor near fireplate] Simeor 
(Continued on page 91) Du900 






















Tschaikovsky’s 
Nutcracker Suite 
(Continued from page 20) 





ret 
uty pRINCE NUTCRACKER 
= ! Come, my Sugar Plur 
Come! Come, my Sugar Plums, 


And join the fairy music. 


0 


") We'll sing and dance and run 
)- Till early in the morning. 
Act II 
self) 


Play or sing “Dance of the Sugar- 
Mein Plum Fairy.” 

Puppeteers in back of scenery 
slowly walk the Candy Canes down 
the stairway followed by Lollipops, 
Candy Santa Claus, Peppermint 
Sticks, and so on. Prince leads the 
procession toward the tree, bows, 
turns, and continues to lead the 


ve her 


broval procession until music is finished. 
dre: Acr III 

rman an a 

thal PRINCE NUTCRACKER— 


Standf Hark to the sound of the bala- 
laika, 

¢ up| Hark to the shouts of the merry 
© sees crowd. (Children shout.) 
him — Who dance and sing ’til the rafters 
orne- ring 

likeg And click their feet to the pound- 
ing beat. 

ht)-{| The marionette Hopak Dancer 
dances while the “Russian Dance” 
| hur-fis played or sung. 


9 Act IV 

as 

.) Toy Flutes, with the help of the 

, thi puppeteers, march out from back 
of tree. 


deaf PRINCE NUTCRACKER— 
In angHere are little flutes so cute and 


and shrill— 
Listen to the flutes that toot and 
(She trill— 


Every one’s a toy but all are filled 
Joyce with joy 

. As they just play the time away. 
nd)-§ Play or sing “Dance of the Toy 
Ilutes” while Toy Flutes step and 
—Hiljplay under Christmas tree. 

| he Act V 

ih. PRINCE NUTCRACKER— 

vhich{Come, my pretty flowers, 

Hear the woodland call 

Standing there so stately 

hap}By the garden wall. 

¢’)-KCome to the waltz of the flowers, 
Violets and morning glories, 

oses and big magnolias- 

ll the flowers will be there. 


— 
1 

















fusic dies away while Flowers 
rift slowly back to position. 
CLAIRE (awakens and picks up 
er favorite nutcracker)—Oh, you 
ovely Prince. (She cuddles him.) 
How beautiful you were in my 
reams, 


yeodgDut now it is day 

hal#And no fairies stay 

deaOut in the glistening daylight. 
s hey vanish from sight 


At the first peek of light, 

good-by, my beautiful fairies. 
REFERENCE MATERIAL 

Nutcracker Suite (Columbia Rec- 
ord Set M-395, or Victor Record 
Album No. M-8662-4). 

Fred Waring choral arrangement 

of Nutcracker Suite, by Tschai- 

kovsky, arranged by Harry 

lat} Simeone (Decca Record No. 

Du90022). 








Nutcracker Suite for Piano. Scene 
de Ballet: “Casse Noisette,” by 
Tschaikovsky, Op. 71 A (Cen- 
tury Music Pub. Co., 231 W. 
40th St., New York). 

“Simple Hand Puppets,” by Callie 
M. King. THE INSTRUCTOR, 
January 1949). 


Metallic Ornaments for a 
Tree 
(Continued from page 39) 


the largest circle. Leave a few extra 
inches of wire if the ornament is 
to be used on the tree. 

To make the second ornament, 
you need circles of foil measuring 
3%”, 242”, 2”, and 1” in diameter. 
Following the circular diagram on 
page 39, lightly draw a guiding cir- 
cle 2” in diameter in the center of 
the largest circle. Then mark off 
twelve equal spaces on the circum- 
ference of the outer circle. From 
each of the twelve points lightly 
draw lines to the center of the 
circle, and cut on each line as far 
as the inner circle. Between each 
of the sections formed, cut two 
narrow strips about 4,4” wide and 
curl each toward the center. With 
each segment which now remains, 
form triangular petals by folding 
the two corners of the foil back as 
shown by the dotted lines on the 
diagram until the points meet. 

The 2%” circle of foil has points 
made the same way that the points 
in the largest circle were made, ex- 
cept that there are no narrow curls. 

The 2” circle of foil has a 
fringed edge which is formed by 
cutting strips about 4.” wide and 
curling them as far as the inner 
circle, which is 1%” in diameter. 
The smallest center circle is also 
fringed to within 4%” of the center. 

The third Christmas decoration 
is made of shiny plastic material, 
which can be creased but does not 
curl so easily as the metal foil. 
Two circles are cut, 3” in diam- 
eter. The top circle on the orna- 
ment is made by marking off the 
circumference into eight equal 
parts. In four of these parts (every 
other one) the plastic is cut in 
narrow strips toward the center as 
far as the inner circle, which is 
1%” in diameter. The other four 
parts of the circle are folded to 
make star points as was done in the 
second ornament. 

The bottom circle on the orna- 
ment is left plain. The circles are 
held together by a yarn pompon. 

EpIToRIAL NoTE: Metallic papers and 
metal foil of various colors in sheets 
size 20” x 26” can be obtained from 


‘ Hammett Company, 105 South 
Townsend St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Molded Candles 


(Continued from page 35) 


After the candle has thoroughly 
hardened, the paper may be torn 
off and a wax decoration placed 
on the candle with a medicine 
dropper. The wax for this decora- 
tion should be quite hot; otherwise 
it will harden in the dropper. A 
repeated application of wax soon 
results in a raised design. This 
may be gilded or silvered. 








— Which would 
you be if BAD LUCK 
Came Your Way TODAY? 


What if you were suddenly disabled by 
illness, accident or quarantine? Would 
you have that comfortable feeling that 
comes from being under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella? Or would you be compelled 
to watch your savings melt away on 
doctor bills, hospital bills and rent 
bills ? 


For 50 years, T.C.U. has helped thousands of teachers over the 
“rough spots” that always seem to come when least expected. 


A T.C.U. Accident and Health Policy, at a cost of less than a nickel a day, 
will give you the extra margin of safety that you need and the comfort of 
mind that helps speed recovery. Liberal benefits are paid you whether you 
are hospitalized or not ... whether you’re working or on vacation... 
whether your accident is a major one or not. 


So why take a chance on being “sorry” when you can be so “safe” for 
so little? Discover for yourself what thousands of teachers know 
from experience—a T.C.U. Policy really protects—it says what it 
means and means what it says . . Claims are paid fairly, sympatheti- 
cally and quickly, following receipt of your “S O S” call. Checks are 
sent to you by fastest Air Mail. Get all the facts about friendly 
T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” today. Send the coupon without obliga- 
tion. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS tinccis's? nett: 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 544 T.C.U. Building 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send 
me full details without obligation. 
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Quick One - Treatment 
Easy Method for 


Troroug" STUDENTS’ 
Economical} HEAD LICE 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


Its Liquid 
Easy to Apply 
Easy to Remove 


» > 
°% 


28 The PERSONAL 
uprex INSECTICIDE 
In 2oz. and 40z bottles 

A Merck Product At Your Drugstore 


MERCK & CO In “ RAHWAY. WN J 
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FREE / 


New Booklet on 
Paper Projects 


Useful, practical 
parchmentized 
book cover for 
school or home 





Novel Paper Shade pull 
gives a decorative touch 
to any window. 








Molded Paper Bow! in 
Christmas colors, or for 
holiday parties 


Send for the free “CASCOREZ PAPFRCRAFT 
PROJECTS” booklet today. In it you'll find 14 
items that can be made from paper and 
CASCOREZ GLUE. Here is the list: a Christmas 
tree, dog, nut bowl, hygroscope, novelty box, 
book cover, bottle holder, cigarette case, 
bowl, paper shade pull, silhouette lamp, and 
three attractive scatter pins. 


Here’s why CASCOREZ is 
best for paper projects: 


Ready to use, no mixing, no 
heating. Spreads easily to a 
thin film, minimizes wrin 
kling. Neat and clean. Sets 
fast, almost instantly on pa- 
per. Very strong bond. Dries 
to @ clear, transparent film 
Thinned with a little water, it 
cay be applied by brush or 
dipping to form a transpar- 
ent, water-resistant protec- 
tive covering for albums, 
maps, etc. 


Bordens 
Cascone! 


“aor ro-use er" 





SEND COUPON NOW! 


or _—- — — — — nme 
| The Borden Company — Dept. No. IN-129 | 
| Chemical Division | 
350 Madison Ave., N. Y.17, N.Y | 
| Please send me a CASCOREZ PAPERCRAFT 
| PROJECTS booklet at no cost, : 
. « 
| Name | 
| School phe | 
| Address : i = | 
| City Zone State | 
lcieenancsasenesencsanerenasameses al 


THE BORDEN CO. - CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Makers of Casco Glues 








TAKE THIS EASY STEP TO 


BORROW MONEY 


ENTIRELY BY MAIL! 


Nationwide loan pian for 
teachers. Your signature only 
brings you $50 to Cash 
—entirely by mail. Strictly 
confidential—-no representative 
will call. 20 months to repay 
at lowa’s low, lawful rate. 
ACT NOW—Mail coupon be- 
low for full details. 
















Dept. 5 
MUTUAL LOAN CO. Sioux city, lewa 
Name séneebeoscesoess Secoccceceseesosscoes 
BEND. coccecececeeeseses Deaneces tnenedentl 
Gy. « vcccccccccccccceccocosces State. ....... ee 




















ScenE 5 


(Jeanette enters from one side; 
Pedro and Aleta from the other.) 

JEANETTE—My, it’s warm here! 
Where am I now? 

ALETA—You are in Puerto Rico, 
and you are just in time to help 
us make boxes. 

JEANETTE—Boxes? What are you 
making boxes for? . 

pEDRO—Why, for Santa to leave 
our gifts in. 

ALETA—You can make just one 
and use it over and over or you 
can make a different one for each 
night. 

JEANETTE—Does Santa visit you 
more than once each year? 

PEDRO—Of course! He _ brings 
things to some children every night 
for a week. 

JEANETTE—I was afraid that he 
couldn’t get here at all! 

ALETA—Why did you think that? 

JEANETTE Well, he couldn’t 
travel by sleigh and reindeer in 
a warm place like this. 

ALETA—He doesn’t need a sleigh 
and reindeer. Santa Claus flies to 
sce us Puerto Rican children. 

JEANETTE—In an airplane? 

pEDRO—No. He has wings. With 
his pack on his back, he flies over 
the housetops. That’s why I put 
my box on the roof. 

ALETA—Our grandparents tell us 
that before Puerto Rico was joined 
with the United States, Christmas 
was celebrated on Three Kings’ 
Day, which is January 6. 

PEDRO — Our grandfathers and 
grandmothers made boxes too, but 
they filled them with grass for the 
camels of the Three Kings. Then 
the Kings left gifts at their homes. 

JEANETTE—I read that you do a 
great deal of entertaining here at 
Christmas time. 

ALETA—Yes, we do. Come with 
us now and we will treat you to 
candies, fruit, and chocolate. 





ScENE 6 


(Juanita greets Jeanette.) 

JUANITA—Hello, Jeanette. You 
are just in time to go with us to 
the Christmas Eve play. Too bad 
you didn’t get here a week ago. 

JEANETTE—Why, Juanita? 

JUANITA—Well, if you had been 
here, you could have seen us cele- 
brate a custom handed down to us 
by our Mexican ancestors. 

JEANETTE—Tell me about it. 

JUANITA—Well, someone knocks 
at our door and we ask who is 
there. The reply is “Mary and 
Joseph.” They ask for lodging, but 
we do not invite them in right 
away. Remember, the real Mary 
and Joseph did not find lodging at 
once. 


Christmas in the Melting Pot 


(Continued from page 60) 


JEANETTE—Do you invite them 
in later? 

juanrra—Oh, of course! 

JEANETTE—This sounds like a 
very interesting custom. I wish I 
had been here in time to see it. 

JUANITA—Well, at least you’re 
here in time for the play. 

JEANETTE—What sort of play is 
it? 

JuANITA—It tells the story of the 
first Christmas in Bethlehem. We 
do it about the same each year. 





ScENE 7 
(Father, Mother, and Aunt are 


seated. Christine and Christian 
are staring out of window.) 

CHRISTIAN—Here she comes. 

CHRISTINE—Move away and let 
me see her. Yes, there she is. 

(Mother and Father go to the 
door to welcome Jeanette.) 

FATHER—Come in, Jeanette. 

MOTHER—You are just in time 
for our Christmas Eve celebration. 
God Jule! ‘This is Mrs. Bjornsen, 
my sister, and the twins, Christine 
and Christian. 

AUNT—God Jul, Jeanette. 

CHRISTINE AND CHRISTIAN—Oh, 
yes! God Jul, Jeanette. 

JEANETTE—I guess that is “good 
yule” you are saying. A Merry 
Christmas to you. 

(The children take her coat and 
suitcase.) 

AUNT—You must be hungry aft- 
er your trip. We are just ready to 
eat. Come and help yourself at 
our smorgasbord. 

CHRISTIAN—Maybe you would 
like some potatiskorf. It is a spe- 
cial Christmas sausage made with 
potato, beef, and pork. 

JEANETTE—I read that Swedish 
people always have a_ porridge 
called grot on Christmas Eve. I 
would like to taste some, if I may. 

AUNtT—You surely may. Our spe- 
cial jJulgrot is rice cooked with 
milk and sugar and decorated with 
cinnamon designs. (She dishes up 
grot for everyone.) 

FATHER— Perhaps 
get the almond. 

MOTHER—One of our Christmas 
customs is to hide an almond in 
the grot. The one to get it will 
have some good fortune that year. 

(Christine serves grot.) : 

CHRISTIAN—Now you must make 
a jingle. No one may eat the 
Christmas grot without saying a 
rhyme. 

AuNT—I have mine ready. 

I am glad that Jeanette is here. 
She brings us Christmas cheer. 

CHRISTINE— 

Each year on Christmas Day, 
We get many presents gay. 

FATHER- 

The man is blest 
Who does his best. 

MOTHER— 

The star gave forth a wondrous 
light, 
And it shone on Christmas night. 


will 


Jeanette 


D. P. 


JEANETTE—Your rhymcs are gj 











fine. I am not sure how well J can} © (C 
do, but I'll try. Pat sits 
Thank you for sharing your hoj.§ uhdued 
day grot. FATHE 
With someone who knows she wijffyou thin 
like it a lot. " pATRIC 
CHRISTIAN—Now I'll say mine! § FATHE 
Go to the door, open the lock: PATRIC 
To get your gift from the julbochifwere eX] 
(They begin to eat grot.) RICKE’ 
JEANETTE—Did Christian say the (Joyee 
julbock? What is that? Weft.) 
MOTHER—That is the yule gog§ FATHE 
who brings our gifts. He throygabout # 
them through the door. RICKE’ 
(Bells are heard outside.) got boys 
CHRISTIAN—I hear him! JOYCE 
(Child wearing an animal hea)" a 
opens door and throws presents in,\f* - 
FATHER (as he picks up the nd, I 
gifts)—You see, the julbock’s gift a — 
are always wrapped in white pu. va 
: /hristm< 
per, sealed with red wax, accom. She pu 
panied with funny rhymes. Her Pheed 
is one for you, Jeanette. * ‘de tl 
JEANETTE (taking gift, reads)- wr a 
There once was a girl named seal 
Jeanette. ge 
One Christmas some Swedes she way 
met. ae es 
She heard a knock, og 
And saw the julbock— ing vd 
ee aoe ; a packe 
An experience she'll never forget Mother 
That’s right. I shall never forget wen Mc 
this Christmas Eve in Wisconsin. aor: 
ry Chris 
X\™ Ld "WLS 2 PATHE 
=> : or you, 
= - and one 
ZL, oe one for 
Rickey < 
Scene 8 lo word: 
himself. 
(Doris and Jeanette are on th (As 1 
stage when the curtain opens.) fexclaim 


JEANETTE—Brrr! Santa shouldn'tlg necke: 
have any trouble using his sleighl\g catche 
here. Just look at the snow! JOYCE 

poris—We have a lot of it her}ly what 
in Alaska. and Ric 

JEANETTE—Is that where I am? (All, 

poris—Yes, and you're just Mito see J 
time to see the procession goim] crerc 
around with the star. which si 

(A noisy, boisterous  crowiAch, suc 
comes in. Masqueraders in 60%4-for Jo 
tume attempt to wrest paper Stal PaTRiC 
from the Star Bearer. Behind th Nhy, D 
Star Bearer are the two Lantem€nglish! 






Bearers. The procession leaves ™ crerc 
the opposite side of the stage.) esitantl 


JEANETTE—I never saw so MUCH am nx 
excitement. What does it mean? he pick 
poris—For most people it JYMons th. 
means a lot of fun now, but in for Chri 
beginning the masqueraders We] parri 
supposed to represent Herod’s SfGretch! 
diers destroying the children | joyce 
Bethlehem. retcher 
JEANETTE—Have you ever g™fhave the 
around with the star? _, pre my | 
poris—Oh, yes! I went last night patric 
and the night before. The ®™ work 
two nights are different. The P@ Night” 
cession just winds about the Mf crerc 
singing carols and stopping at @ {America 
ferent houses for refreshments. ‘Silent 
JEANETTE — My! I’ve _leatm@fher in 5 
about so many interesting custo™®} yory; 
I’m ready to go home ond ver, 
though. After all, I want to “fond oth, 
there in time to hang up FATHI 
stocking. Gretche: 
Froehli. 
















D. P. Means—“Desirable 





Person” 
are al (Continued from page 88) 
LT can 
Pat sits on divan. They appear 
T holi-fl subdued. ) 
rATHER—Well, boys, what do 


he willflyou think of your new sister? 
PATRICK She’s fine, Dad. Only— 
mine! J FATHER Only what? 

ck: parrick—Only Rickey and I 


ilbockifwere expecting a boy. 
What can we do? 


RICKEY- 
say the (Joyce and Gretchen enter up 
left.) ; 
> goat] FATHER What can you do 
throwsfabout what? 


gickEY—About Christmas. We 
got boys’ presents for her. 
jovce—Don’t worry about that. 
Just give her my presents; and give 
me the boys’ stuff. 

paATRICK—Are you sure you won’t 
p the mind, Joyce? 

$ gilts jovce—Positive! A new sister is 
te Pai Christmas present enough for me. 
COMME She puts her arm about Gretchen 
Her and leads her to a seat on the floor 
beside the tree.) 

ads) Boys busily change tags on gift 
ramed packages as Father lights the tree 
lights. Then all sit on floor about 


l head 
ts in, 


es shey.° 
réé. } 
FATHER—Guess it’s time for me 
to play Santa Claus! (He selects 
a package.) MHere’s a gift for 


Pee Mother from Joyce. 
ors"'imas, Mother! 
si | MorHER (accepting gift)—Mer- 
ry Christmas! Thank you, Joyce. 
FATHER—Here are two packages 
for you, Joyce, one from Rickey, 
and one from Pat. And here is 
one for Gretchen. Here you are, 
Rickey and Pat. (He suits action 
to words; then takes a package for 
himself.) Let’s open these first. 
(As they open packages, they 
WS.) Kexclaim over their gifts. Joyce dons 
uldn'Wla neckerchief, a cowboy hat, and 
sleighl}a catcher’s mitt.) 
Joyce (enthusiastically) —Exact- 
; herely what I wanted! Thank you, Pat 
: and Rickey. 
am: | (All, including Gretchen, laugh 
st Io see Joyce.) 
going) GRETCHEN (admiring a necklace 
Ipehich she holds at arm’s length) — 
roweAch, such beauty! DAN-kuh; but 
cort-for Joyce. We—exchange? 
y Stal PATRICK (with great surprise) — 
d th¥Why, Desirable Person, you speak 
interny nelish! 
é5 0% GRETCHEN—Little. (She speaks 
)  fesitantly, as if striving for words.) 
mucE 2% not—fooled— (She smiles as 
can? Khe picks up the catcher’s mitt and 
; Wdons the cowboy hat.) I am boy 
n thfor Christmas. Yah? 
wer] PATRICK—My gosh, you’re swell, 


Merry Christ- 








n the 





S SOiGretch! 

; oF ° 

= JOYCE (fastening necklace on 
retchen)—But I want you to 


gomfhave the necklace, Gretchen. You 
pre my Christmas present. 


ni PATRICK—We_ didn’t need _ to 
rork so hard to learn “Silent 

Pe Night” in German, after all. 

: - GRETCHEN—I work hard to sing 
American. (She begins to sing 


» FSilent Nicht,” and they all join 

Meher in sing ging the first verse.) 

= MOTHER—Now let’s try the sec- 
nd verse in German. (She starts 

Oe |ind others join in.) 

| FATHER—Merry Christmas, little 
Gretchen, no longer our D. P.! 
Froehliche Weihnachten! 








OTHERS (looking at Gretchen)— 
Froehliche Weihnachten! 

GRETCHEN (joyously, and with 
arms outstretched, as if to embrace 
them)—Merry Christmas, meine 
Familie! 

EDITORIAL NOTE: Complete informa- 
tion relative to the sponsoring of a 
D.P. family, or an individual, may be 
obtained from the Displaced Persons 
Commission, 718 Eighteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


A Present for Baby 
(Continued from page 15) 


This sweater just fits me! How did 
you know what I wanted?” 

Finally there was nothing left but 
one small package tied with pink 
ribbon. “Baby from Carol,” read 
Dick. “What in—” 

“Give it to Mamma,” Carol said. 

She watched with glowing pride 
as Mamma untied the ribbon. “It’s 
something that she doesn’t have!” 
Carol couldn’t help exclaiming. 

Mamma held it up. “A little 
toothbrush!” she exclaimed. 

There was a roar of laughter. 
The boys, Daddy, even Grandma, 
was laughing. Carol looked up at 
Mamma. She was smiling as she 
did at a joke. Carol knew she had 
done something foolish. She buried 
her face against Mamma’s knee 
and cried. 

The laughing died down a little. 
‘Carol,” explained Mamma, “they 
laughed only because babies do not 
have teeth. But our baby will have 
some soon, and I will save the little 
toothbrush for her. And when she 
is older I'll tell her that her big 
sister Carol was the only one who 
remembered her with a present on 
her first Christmas!” 


A Hollow Candle 


(Continued from page 35) 


inch around the inside edge of the 
carton, remove the carton from 
the water, and pour the soft wax 
from the center back into the pan 
in which it was melted. 

In the exact center set a candle 
at least 2” taller than the wax wall 
remaining in the carton. Hold it 
there until the wax hardens and 
the candle remains upright. Pour 
a little of the soft wax around the 
candle base in the carton to give a 
firmer support to the candle. 

Fill the space inside the carton, 
between candle and wax wall, with 
cold water. (See Fig. 1.) Pour hot 
wax on the water to completely 
cover the water area and walls but 
leave a small amount of upright 
candle showing in the center. (See 
Fig. 2.) Set the entire piece aside 
to cool until the wax is solid. 

When the wax has hardened 
completely punch two holes with a 
nail or compass point through the 
carton bottom at either side of the 
upright candle. (See Fig. 3.) The 
water will then drain out and leave 
a hollow space between the walls 
and the candle. 

Then peel the carton very care- 
fully from the side of the candle. 
When lighted, the center candle 
burns down into the middle of the 
hollow space, giving a soft glow 
through the outside wall. 








f New Horizons in Teaching * 


Suggestions we hope you will find intere ne and helpful 


lo- nak 
bhp /31Mag 
(oohueg 


—with baked-in “loops” to 
hang on your tree or tie 

to branches with bright 
ribbon bows 


Domestic science teachers 
casting about for a Christmas idea that 
is timely and different for this year’s 
classes, might find these cookies-with- 
baked-in-loops a lot of fun for their stu- 
dents to learn to make — useful, too. 


Here’s something novel for tree orna- 
ments, table decorations, etc. And, tied 
up in paper napkins with Santa Claus 
design or in other Christmasy wrappings 
these delightful cookies could make many 
a friend and relative a very personal, 
delicious gift. 


Here, also, might be a timely money rais- 
ing suggestion for your PTA, Library 
Committee or other school group. Inex- 
pensive outlay for ingredients, not ter- 
ribly time taking. And, enjoyable to do. 
See easy-to-follow directions at the right. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


__. Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of 
quality for 
real chewing 
enjoyment. 





See how easy they are to make 


1 For loops, sterilize new string in boiling 
water. Snip into 1}4-to 2-inch lengths, one 
for each cooky. 


2 Mix up batch of your favor+ 
ite cooky recipe— sugar, ginger, 
etc. —and roll out. Cut dough 
into stars, bells, gingerbread 
men, etc., place loop of string 
at top edge of each cooky. 





3 Place tiny patch of cooky 
dough securely over ends of 
string. Avoid too much pres- 
sure or you will push cookies od oe 
out of shape. 


4 Lay cookies an inch apart on 

flat baking tin with patch ste 
down to keep top of cooky +z. 
smooth for decorating. Sag 
5 When baked, allow time to cool, then 
decorate with tinted confectioner’s icing — 
making green icing wreaths dotted with 
cinnamon candies or currant ‘‘berries’’, red 


tinted bells, raisin-buttoned gingerbreadmen, 
etc. , using imagination for other decorations. 





6 When icing is dry, cook- 
ies are ready to box or to hang 
by loops to branches or pull 
gay colored holiday ribbons 
through loops and tie cookies 
to outer branches of Christ- 
mas tree. 








BALL POINT PENS 18:! 


A long lasting ball-point pen worth many times the low introductory price of 18c each. High quality, streamlined, 
precision-made plastic ball-point pen in beautiful, jewel-like colors. Cap has removable clip for girls or boys. An 


unusual, appealing gift! Packed in attractive gift greeting 
card folder. Printed with “Season’s Greet- 
ings”, or “Greetings from your 
teacher”. 


Enclosed please find $ 
@ 18¢c each—.minimum order 15 pens @ 


Check choice, of printing: [__] “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” [~ ] “SEASON'S GREETINGS” 


NAME 










SPECIAL OFFER! 
PENCIL KITS 


4 fine quality wood pencils in 








an attractive gift greeting card 
presentation folder. Printed 
with “Season's Greetings”, or 
“Greetings from your Teacher”. 
tSc per set. 








NO C.O.D.’s, PLEASE. WE PAY POSTAGE. 


Sere ORDER NOW FOR QUICK DELIVERY ---------------, 
BABCO PRODUCTS CORP., 53 E. 10th ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


ball-point pens 
pencil presentation folders @ 1 5c per set. 
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FOR YOUR SKI VACATION 
iN ROMANTIC QUEBEC 


With the help of the Booklet illustrated 
above you can plan a wonderful and 
different vacation in the dry 
invigorating atmosphere, the brilliant 
sunshine, the wonderful snow and 
of La Province de Quebec. You will 
be welcomed with truly French-Cana- 


winter 


ice 


dian hospitality in comfortable modern 
inns and hotels. Write today for your 
copy of "ski in la Province de Quebec” 
to Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


20. 





aa PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


Take your students to 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER new ors 


® See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour | 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story | 








includes a 


RCA Observation Roof. 





Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
Includes Observation Roof 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP 

RATE (ages 12 to 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
reup rates write: Rockefeller 
onter Guided Tour & Obser | 
vation Roof, 50 Rockefeller 
Piaza, New York 20, New York 


















Be Prepared For Christmas 
Get your Christmas Room, Window 
and Gieckboard decorations NOW 
Ann Marie's Dime Packets contain material previously used 
in TEAQCHER-PLANS. Each packet contains actual size and 
ready-to-use maieriat. Order trom tist below — immediate 
ebtoment 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKETS 

— Christmas Packet Christmas Morning Poster 
~- Christmas Cards Christmas Activity 


| 
| 
OTHER ANN MARIE 10¢ PACKETS 
Blackboard Borders 


Sefety Dutch Poster 
Health Calico Birds Window Pictures 
Posters Character Easter Bunny Poster 
Winter Handicraft Valentines 
Spring Baskets Winter Vacation 
Easter Winter Sports 
10¢ Each Pocket — Order Now — All New This Yeor 
Add be t your heck te cower bank charge 


ANN MARIE, Dept. A-5, 5932 Newburg, Chicago 31, Il. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

We were interested in your unit on 
the weather bureau in the October issue. 
Last year my eighth-graders made a very 
serious study of the weather. We set 
up a portable weather station on the 
roof of the school. We made predictions 
just the same as the weather man. I am 
proud to say that at the end of the 
month only four of our predictions had 
gone wrong in comparison to the weath- 
er man’s three. Maybe this will encour- 
age other teachers to do a weather unit. 

Joseph Seltzer, Texas 


Good for you! We have a United 
States weather station located in our 
town. Maybe we ought to hang some 
barometers outside our window and 
whether we can compete with it. 


us 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I would like to know something about 
the illustrator of your primary stories. 
One of the teachers in my building is 
sure she must be a school teacher, but | 
think that she is a mother with chil- 
dren of her own, for her illustrations 
are so lifelike. Would you like to settle 
the argument for us? 


Arline 


see 


Fisher, Minnesota 
You are right, but your friend 
is, too. Mrs. Karb is a mother of two 
children, but she is a former art 
supervisor. We are sending your let- 
ter on to her so that she may know 
that you appreciate her drawings. 


as 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I hope you plan to continue your 
feature of a new game each month. We 
played beth the ones in September and 
October and the children are now look- 
ing forward to them. Would you be 
interested in having us submit an orig- 
inal game of our own? 

Hilda Weiss, Wisconsin 

We do plan to continue the new 
feature and we shall be glad to re- 
ceive any original games that have 
meant good playing in your school. 


Bs 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I like the plan of putting material 
for the following month in the current 
issue. Could your magazine do this? 

Irene Robb, Indiana 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The teachers in our school are so 
glad that you run materials in the is- 
sue for the month that they are intended 
for. We lose interest in holiday materi- 
al when it appears a month and a half 
before it is to be used. Our copy of 
The Instructor always reaches us in 
plenty of time to make use of it for 
any program or art work we need. We 
hope you will continue this policy. 

Theresa Scott, Tennessee 


The relative frequency of such let- 
ters as Miss Scott’s is one reason for 
our present policy. We get many 
more letters like hers than we do 
like Miss Robb’s. Since the magazine 
reaches you by the middle of the pre- 
ceding month, we feel that there is 
ample time for you to make the nec- 
essary preparation for vour work. 


Bo 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In Day by Day, Miss Hackett asked 
if we knew what mica rock looked like. 
My children became interested in find- 
ing some mica and started on a rock 
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unit. Later, our rock display was shown 
in one of the store windows. The chil- 
dren were able to locate, identify, and 
label over forty kinds of rock. 
Margaret Harner, Louisiana 


This letter was certainly music to 
Miss Hackett’s ears. It would be to 
anyone who had to think up the 
number of new items that are need- 
ed for Day by Day every month. 


Us 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I have been fired with enough anger 
by your answer to Mildred Jones in the 
October issue to write this letter. By 
the of rotation, we are com- 
paratively fortunate enough to have 
lunchroom duty once every nine days. 
Hlowever, I pity teachers who have 
lunchroom duty—or too frequently at 
any rate.... Remember, if a teacher has 
only fifteen minutes or less, she is not 
giving up a “part” of her lunch hour 
she has given up almost all of it. 


process 


We shouldn't have published this 
letter, because the writer forgot to 
sign her name; but we want to com- 
ment on it, so here goes. Miss Jones 
was complaining about lunch duty 
and we reminded her that the success 
of the school program must be her 
first consideration. We think parents 
do take advantage of the school, and 
that teachers should work to have a 
poor situation adjusted; but until 
that is accomplished, they should sup- 
port the existing plan 100 per cent. 


aS 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Up in Maine we were overjoyed to 
have one of our own teachers selected 
as the Teacher of the Month. A group 
of us heard the broadcast. Certainly 
Miss Tibbetts spoke out strongly in 
favor of teaching. We are looking for- 
ward to other articles in the series. 

Martha Trythol, Maine 


This is one of the several detters 
that we received from Maine con- 
cerning Miss Tibbetts’ broadcast. We 
had a letter from Miss Tibbetts her- 
self, telling us that she had received 
a greeting from Miss Rothenberger. 
our first Teacher of the Month. 


4s 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I want to say a great big Thank You 
for the help and enjoyment given me 
by The Instructor over a long period 
of time. I have used it during my more 
than a quarter of a century of teaching 
in Kentucky rural schools, and I have 
found it to be the biggest aid available 
in this work ..... 

Incidentally, I won first prize at our 


County Fair this year on our United 
Nations unit, based on the Instructor 
outline. 

Nancy Priddy, Kentucky 


Dear Miss Owen: 
I'm retired after thirty-one years’ serv- 


ice as an elementary teacher. Most of 
these years, if not all of them, I 
have loved, enjoyed, and used The 


Instructor. It’s ever been my choice. 
At long last, I've come to thank you for 
all it has meant to me in my work. It 
has been a continual source of usable 
materials and ideas. The children loved 
it, too. A teacher can hardly afford to 
he without it. 

Mrs. J. F. Sprouse, Tennessee 


These are nice letters. They total 
over fifty years of praise. We just 
couldn't resist publishing them. 


| 
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/ to 
you 





Answer the once-a-year Christ. 
mas Seal letter . . . and you make 
possible the year-round giving of 
realth, life itself 

Your contribution will sup 
the research, education, case- 
ing, and rehabilitation programs of 
the National Tuberculosis Associa. 
tion and its affiliates — which singe 
1904 have helped to spare almost 
5,000,000 lives. Yet, TB still kills 
more people between the ages of 
15 and 34 than any other disease 

So, please, as part of your giving 
this year, remember Christmas 
Seals. 

Answer the letter that saves lives 
—send in your contribution, today, 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


Because cf 
portance of Any ” eae 


a = The Instructor 
PUPILS PERSONALIZE XMAS C 





GQGLDe SILVER ¢ BLACK 
IT’S EASY! Le ay — —— ty let- 
ters — ltke cost! _ ng — in gold, 
silver, or black. ersonalize, beauty. ‘add distivetion’ our 
inv greeting cards, gifte 
cards, ‘social eee, ete. Anyone can “io it with o 
and this amaz aS ink. C = 
of Gol Gold. ilver, Black, enough ‘for ov 
OubER TODA 4 1 Mail your color Ma) only fa 
posta es a> ot ence pespane not deli 
outfit for money back. Rush order new. 
1189 Ave., Dept. i 
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St ASA RS OA A aE 
The Perfect Xmas Gift 
for your pupils 


SEE PAGE 10 
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Invitations - Ani 

Wedding 100 Engraved - 

including two env 

Write for Samples _100 Imitation Engraved ® 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1 Chestnut St., Phil 










TEACHERS! BORROY 
$50 to 5300 BY MAI 


Quick! - Easy!- Priva 


ou need money—any amount from $50 to & 
oan fand mail this ‘this ad { for complete details of conf 





Completely private School . 
contacted. the loan in the privacy of your ows s 
BY aA on your signature only. vie ne 
mont 
durin: 4 salar stops Fal u 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut ont ond mall his ad 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY Dept. 
10 STATE FINANC 'S MOINE 
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The greatest satisfaction in possessing 
Compton's is that students like to use 
it—even those who previously could 
not be driven to reference work. 

| am grateful also for a reliable source 
for answers to a hundred questions | 
was never asked before—due to the 
new enriched curriculum. 


. Everybody Like 


SF 


Bound to stay 

bound by the Compton 

patented dura- d process. 
Never needs rebinding. 


Compton’... 


Fact-Index at 
back of each volume makes 
fact finding quick and sure. | 


Our new ) 
cially useful in 
studies. It is amazing how — 
many Course-of-Study ques- 
tions are directly answered 
in or quickly located through — 
the Fact-Iindex. The pictures 
are fascinating even to me. 
In*ovr class it has become 
a privilege instead of a 


chore to make a class report. f ; 
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PER BOX 


A welcome member to the 
school bag and a handy home- 


work reminder, Size 4" x 534". 
Made of lated . 
ade of genuine simulate e eneek btane 


leather, fitted with a 50-sheet a’ 
M United States Pencil Co., inc., 487 Broadway, New York 13, 


ruled bond pad and a high grade 
No. 2 lead pencil. — Please send me- {Prices quoted are for any q 
from Your Teacher" "Sea- eessssvesssenesseeee MOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS. Og Per 
son's Greetings" neil on eessovsssevesseevee MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL. M¢ Ee 
ae SIMULATED LEATHER SETS 1l¢ Per 
*ACHER" 


case in gilt. 
Check choice 5 [) “GREETINGS FROM YOt"” 
) Bj “SEASON'S GREETING?” 


(Price quoted is for any quantity) of Greeting: 
i will pay 5 days after | receive the gifts. 


Name. 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. iG sesiatatstincmmnmiiglitenabdinids 
¥; 


487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. 
City... on 
Oe ee 
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